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Mallalieu Calls Upon 
Insurance To Inform 
Public Of Its Record 


Sound Methods and Stability of 
Stock Fire Carriers Deserve 


Emphasis 
SPEAKS AT ‘SAN FRANCISCO 
National Board "Manager Tells 
What Public Gets Beyond 


Protection of Policies 





aap: the gelationship 1a sya 
stock fire insurance tenes Phe pub- 


lic should be a main topic at all fire 
company and agency conventions this 
ver “ocause {tere is no more vital sub- 
y_. confronting the business, W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Boa of Fire Underwriters, declared 
vesteruay when addressing the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, In a noteworthy ‘aduyéss out- 
lining what stock fire companies have 
done over a long period of years for 
the general public as well as buyers of 
protection Mr. Mallalic’ strongly urged 
his listeners to awake’ ‘o the task of 
better educating the public to the real 
value of stock company coverage. He 
concluded his speech with these short 
paragraphs : 

Leadership Should Be Maintained 

“Over the years we have assumed the 
responsibility of leadership; let us not 
falter in our endeavor to maintain this 
position. We stand four-square with 
American business methods; we have the 
product, we are competent to render the 
service and we eek a reasonable profit. 

“Capital stock fire insurance is an im- 
portant part of the American business 
structure which has for its foundation 
individual initiative, sound methods and 
stability. To proclaim these truths, to 
spread the record abroad, is our joint 
responsibility.” 

The National Board has recently ex- 
panded its public relations staff and is 
embarking on one of the strongest ef- 
torts to carry the message of stock fire 
insurance to the public that it has ever 
undertaken. 

What Mr. Mallalieu sought primarily 
as to emphasize the service that fire 
insurance is rendering to the “other fel- 
low” over and above what he pays for 
in a capital stock company fire insurance 
policy. He stressed the fact that selling 
fire insurance is only one part of a broad 
Program which every person interested 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Sign Of 
GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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A Determined Woman 


‘9Our Pittsburgh Agency describes this little drama, 
which is still in the making:— 


During the depression a woman policyholder was obliged to 
borrow $2,000 on her $5,000 Endowment policy, due to mature at age 
60. How highly she valued this policy may be judged by her self- 
sacrificing and probably unheard-of method of wiping out the in- 
debtedness. In her home she had many pieces of valuably fine furni- 
ture, which she highly prized. These a time ago she began to sell, 
piece by piece. And each payment check she brought to our office, 
its amount to attack the loan indebtedness. That has now come down 
to $260, and she expects to pay the last dollar within a few months. 
When asked why she didn’t use some of this money for her present 
comfort and enjoyment, she quickly said, “What this $5,000 will do 
for me at age 60 is infinitely more worth-while than spending money 
now on enjoyments that would quickly pass. I want independence at 
60, for all my remaining years, and I took this policy to give it 
to me!” 


This woman, nearing age 60, is determined that her 
care-free independence throughout all the years of her 
age shall not be permitted to fail and leave her stranded 


and miserably dependent. A wise woman indeed! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kinocs.ey, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 





~ $3900 a Year; 25c. per Copy 











Superintendent Pink 
Urges Liquidation Of 
Real Estate Holdings 


Total Held Year ‘Ago of One and 
Three-quarter Billions Was 
8% of Assets 


NO NEED TO SACRIFICE 


Small Cash Payment and Low 
Interest as Inducement to Pur- 
chasers Discussed 





The real estate holdings of life insur- 
ance companies resulting from foreclosures 
of mortgages during the seven depression 
years were discussed at some length by 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink in his report 
to the New York legislature on the insur- 
ance business in this state during the past 
year. Total real estate holdings of life 
companies doing business in this state at 
the end of 1936 was $1,744,569,703, or 8% 
of total assets, an increase of 500% since 
1929. Figures for the close of last year 
are not yet available. The greatest rate 
of accumulation occurred in 1933 and 1934. 
Since that time foreclosure has lessened 
considerably, said the Superintendent, but 
it is still far above normal. 

There appears to be little effort on the 
part of most companies to push sales at 
this time, comments Superintendent Pink, 
probably because of the poor market that 
prevails. “There seems to be a disinclina- 
tion on the part of some companies to dis- 
pose of any such real estate without a 
profit or at least unless a loss may be 
avoided,” stated Superintendent Pink. “This 
is a selfish and dangerous attitude. These 
properties are becoming older each year 
and even though they may be kept up 
fairly well physically many of them will 
become suddenly affected by obsolescence 
when new building gets under way, pro- 
viding newer designs and styles w hich will 
make more appeal to buyers. In the event 
of a substantial improvement in conditions 
there might be a sudden desire on the part 
of all large holders of real estate to sell 
and that would bring about a setback in 
the real estate market with a lowering 
of prices and a partial discontinuance of 
new building. The problem needs atten- 
tion to the end that concentrated efforts 
be made to liquidate this real estate at 
the earliest possible time without © sacri 
fice.” 


Some Trends Noted 


Continuing his comment Superintendent 
Pink said: “In some instances, companies 
have made special efforts to dispose of 
the least desirable of their real estate and 
in such cases sales have usually been made 
for very little cash, with proportionately 
large purchase money mortgages at low 
rates of interest. The cffect of this upon 


the buyer is that his interest charges are 
no greater than if he had bought the prop 
erty for a lower price with a small mort- 
gage at a usual rate of interest. Such 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Notable Year for the 
National Life of Vermont 





HE YEAR 1937 has been notable in the ex- 
perience of the company for many reasons. 
The new insurance paid for shows an increase of 
3.29% over 1936. 
The insurance in force increased $14,174,100, the larg- 


est increase since 1930, bringing the total amount in 
force to $533,955, 109. 


Assets increased $8,196,533, thereby continuing a 
steady upward trend maintained every year during the 
depression. The total gain in assets since 1929 is 
$65,418,000 or 50.1%. 

Policy loans were reduced nearly 4% during 1937. 

The mortality was 52.81%, resulting in a saving of 
$2,891,865. This is the lowest mortality in eight years 
and with one exception the lowest since 1926. 


Total dividends paid policyholders increased approxi- 
mately 2% over the year 1936 and aggregated $3,567,580. 


The net interest earned was 3.62°c. This makes pos- 
sible a continuation through 1938 of the dividend scale 
adopted for 1936 and 1937, even though interest returns 
on high-grade securities continue low. 

The actual market values of our bond and pre- 
ferred stock list were $1,603,420 in excess of the 
values carried in our statement. 

Our favorable interest earnings in these times of 
low money rates were made possible by a net in- 
crease of $13,351,804 or 36.5% in our city mort- 
gage loan investment, upon which we averaged to 
earn 4.56%, Of this increase, $8,455,524 or 63% 
was in carefully selected loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

These loans have proved to be a very satisfactory 
and profitable investment for the company, and 
made it possible to maintain a favorable interest 
earning under current investment conditions. 


On request a more detailed statement of the 


88th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 
United States Government 
$22,547,981 .34 
3,028,001 .37 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank Debentures......... 
Municipal, State, and County 
OS Sy erere 
Public Utility and Industrial 
SER Perey 
Municipal and Provincial 
Bonds, Canada........... 
Foreign Government Bonds. . 


1,432,470.00 
14,636,631. 


25,832,132. 





Total Bonds........... $70,893 ,490.32 


Preferred Stocks............ $5,276,656.00 
Mortgages, First Liens 62,378,158.55 
Peer eee 28,013,197 .39 
Other Secured Loans........ 108,100.00 
Real Estate, Including Home 
18,556,074.08 
ree 5 ,082,420.03 
All other Assets less Assets 
Not Admitted............ 


5,662,967 .17 





Total Admitted Assets. .$195,971,063.54 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves. ...........$174,613,872.35 

Policy Claims, Proofs not 
Complete. 

Policy Claims, Estimated, 
but not Reported 

Contingent and Other Lia- 
bilities 

Taxes Accrued but not Due. . 

Premium Deposit Fund..... 

Dividends on Deposit 

Dividends Assigned for 1938 
Distribution 

Surplus, including $2,000,000 
Contingency Reserve..... 


345,729.01 
230,000.00 
460,409.91 
914,514.37 
1,989,161.88 
2,622 ,326.38 
3,727 ,929.37 


11,067 120.27 
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Frederick 


H. Ecker, Metropolitan Life Chairman, 


Discusses Economic and General Situation 


To a comprehensive review of the economic situation Chairman Fred- 
erick H. Ecker of the Metropolitan Life devoted his talk at the annual ban- 


quet of the company’s managers on Saturday night at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Because of the important position Mr. Ecker occupies in the financial, busi- 


ness and social life of the nation his talk is printed almost in full. It follows. 


Responsibility is a term in very com- 
the discussion of and in 
the conduct of our affairs. It cannot 
be overstressed in its application to 
every single individual in the Metropoli- 
tan organization. If it were understood 
and adopted in its full significance by 
every single individual engaged in busi- 
ness, corporate or otherwise, we might 
say we have arrived at the millennium. 
But I desire to give to you and to em- 
phasize briefly another term. Its value, 
too, cannot be over-emphasized either 
with us or elsewhere, and in the con- 
duct of all enterprises in every field of 
endeavor, including industry and _ busi- 
ness, it is of first importance; and I 
refer to management. 

In Russia, it was found early that ac- 
complishment failed without manage- 
ment. 


Without Direction Objectives Are 
Not Obtainable 


Look at our own case. Was it any- 
thing but management that has brought 
about company accomplishment? Capital 
had to be supplied and men to carry on 
the work a necessity, but in seeking 
the cause for the astounding progress 
made in our field of endeavor, must we 
not conclude that there was something 
a little better here than in similar or- 
ganizations in the wisdom and capacity 
of the management from the beginning? 
Loyalty, which is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion, is an expression of appreciation of 
and confidence in management. Effort 
directs management. Without direction, 
objectives are unattainable. With re- 
spect to field operations, this is readily 
conceded. But, again, that the company 
has been able to continue through all 
the vicissitudes of three-quarters of a 
century may only be attributed to the 


mon usage 1n 


Diversity of 


Since 1929 we have been passing 
through a testing period such as has 
not been experienced in this country 


since the years following the founding 
of the Republic. During these trying 
years we have conserved our business, 
we have increased the business in force, 
ve have met every contractual obligation 
nl then some more. In the period dur- 
tg which all enterprise was subjected to 
‘train and many had broken we have 
trovided security for those who have 
Naced their faith in the Metropolitan. 
“ie institution of insurance has justified 
‘sell as the safest means for the in- 


i to provide security for the 
uture, 

. The volume of our transactions, of our 
eg nts and their diversification en- 
ables us to have the benefit of the law 
‘laverazes in investment which we have 
" the tables of mortality in insurance. 
‘1S conceded that there is no such 


thing as a riskless investment either of 
"ncipal or of rate of interest. It is 
Not possible for any individual to spread 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 


wisdom and foresight and the capacity of 
the founders of the company. 

Getting down to cases, in our busi- 
ness, and use the term management in- 
stead of responsibility, would it not carry 
with it all that responsibility implies and 
something more? Considering the field 
operations, if the management by the 
agent of every debit was of a character 
and quality of the managers and 
founders of the company, and then 
carry the same thought through of as- 
sistant managers, of you managers your- 
selves, of the superintendents of agencies 
and of those in the home office, includ- 
ing officials, again wouldn’t we have ar- 
rived at the millennium? 


Investments 


his risk so as to get the benefit derived 
from our volume and diversification. 

Looking at our portfolio, in addition to 
the obligations of the U. S. Government, 
we hold other securities to the number 
of 1,816 and those are spread through all 
fields of investment. On loans secured 
by mortgage on real estate we have, in 
number, 10,766 on farms, and 64,220 on 
city properties, a total of 74,986. In 
real estate holdings, we have 973 farms 
sold under contract and 11,609 city prop- 
erties sold under contract, and individual 
properties, both farm and city, to the 
number of 21,283. 

In more than 100,000 investments, each 
individual policyholder has his or her 
share in the security. In a_ portfolio 
that is so diversified, we have both 
quantitative and qualitative protection, 
such as would be impossible for any in- 
dividual. It is in this respect that the 
insurance company affords security that 
is not obtainable in any other way. 


Return on Investment 


Returns on investment will vary, ac- 
cording to economic conditions, through 
out the years. This experience we can- 


not escape. The earnings on all of our 
investments in 1927, ten years ago, were 
at the rate of 5.34% and these earnings 
gradually have been diminishing, due to 
conditions obtaining, until this year, 
1937, they were, as I have told you, at 
the rate of 3.64%. But that interest 
rates should be expected to fluctuate, 
depending upon existing conditions, has 
been true throughout history. For in- 
stance, in 1900 I know you'll be inter- 
ested in learning they were not much 
above the present level. 

In the management of our business 
there are, of course, other factors from 
which profits are derived as well as in- 
terest—savings from expense, savings 
from mortality—all three having to do 


again with management and if “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
observe that we have been distributing 
in dividends over and close to $100,000,- 
000 more than contractual obligations in 
each of the last several years. 

European countries have experienced 
what is known as a flight of capital. We 
hear about such things today here. But 
who, with any degree of common sense, 
would put faith in the institutions of 
any country on earth in preference to 
those of the United States of America, 
present conditions to the contrary not- 
withstanding ? 

The field for investment of life in- 
surance funds has been narrowing. It 
is a problem of management. 


Housing On A Community Basis 


Some of you may have read the re- 
cent report of the willingness of this 
company to invest now $100,000,000 in 
real estate development, providing the 
law were amended to permit it. It is 
not a new proposition abroad. The in- 
surance companies in Europe and in 
England have for years safely and with 
satisfactory return made such _ invest- 
ments. 

We have a superintendent of insur- 
ance in the State of New York who is an 
authority on what has been done abroad 
and an authority on housing conditions 
here. We found him understanding and 
ready to listen to our proposals. It was 
not for speculating in real estate. I 
should have real misgivings using life 
insurance funds for that or any other 
investment of a speculative character. 

Our proposal was to acquire land and 
improve it on a comprehensive com- 
munity basis, large enough to plan 
streets, avenues, recreation centers, play- 
grounds, stores, attractive buildings, all 
providing accommodation for a popula- 


tion of about 50,000 people. We have 
had experience in the Long Island City 
project, of which you have knowledge, 
but upon which we now could vastly im- 
prove, in construction and design, in 
equipment, and~with the advantageous 
feature of a community development. 
There is a bill pending before the legis- 
lature resulting from the governor of the 
state’s recommendation and an insurance 
department measure which would per- 
mit us to engage in such an operation 
and it is in recognition that nothing 
would be more helpful in the unemploy- 
ment situation and in providing a type 
of low rental housing. There is an 
existing shortage of such housing. 

Our plans are not in the nature of 
slum clearance projects which cannot be 
undertaken on a commercial basis by 
private enterprise, nor would there be 
any occasion for our operating under 
any of the housing or limited dividend 
laws of the State of New York. 

We are satisfied, after careful study, 
that undertaken on the lines we propose, 
we shall be able to invest funds safely 
and with satisfactory interest return. 


Situation Among the Railroads 


Our investments are through such 
wide fields that it seems something in 
the general situation always is affecting 
our interests, but again diversification is 
such that all of these things are relative 
and not as important individually as it 
would appear. For example, the railroad 
situation is serious. The rapid growth 
of new forms of competition, increased 
cost of conducting transportation with a 
great reduction in business and no way 
of increasing rates has brought about a 
real railroad problem. 

Perh&ps this may be made clear by a 
single illustration. One road with which 
I have been identified—I am never in- 
terested personally but only representing 
Metropolitan investments—had in 1910 


gross income of $77,000,000, the net in- 
come for that year was $32,000,000; for 
1937 the gross was about $108,000,00 and 
the net a little more than $7,000,000. That 
is, with 50% more business, the net earn- 
ings are not far from one-fifth. That, 
in a word, is the railroad picture not ap- 
plicable to one but many of the carriers. 

With the large amount of mileage in 
receivership, our holdings naturally are 
affected and attention to those situations 
is very demanding on our time and ef- 
fort. However, the point of real signifi- 
cance to you lies in the fact that the 
value at which the securities in default, 
plus those classified as not adequately 
secured, are carried in our annual state- 
ment, is less at this time than 1% of 
the assets of the company. 


Economy of One Versus 1,000 Companies 


I am reminded to say that there is a 
good deal of loose talk these days and 
ofttimes in high places. For example, 
only last December, on the floor of the 
Senate, a member of that body said he 
believed the country would be better off 
if 60% of the assets of all the insurance 
companies were not concentratd in four 
companies, adding that 1,000 insurance 
companies with $4,000,000 each in assets 


would be 1,000 times better for the coun- 
try than the Metropolitan Life with 
$4,000,000,000 of assets. 

I wonder if any of you saw the state- 
ment. If you did, I wonder if you 
thought of its implications. Obviously, 
the speaker had given no consideration 
to the practical results of his proposal. 
He may have been thinking merely that 
such a remark was in keeping with the 
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ag of the day and.might be the popu- 
lar thing to say. 

The incident might well serve to indi- 
cate unwarranted statements of this sort 
which are so frequently being made 
about all large corporations. Assuming, 
for a moment, that the senator’s pro- 
posal is carried out, what would it mean 
in the cost of insurance? Presum: ibly 
he contemplated the same amount of in- 
surance in force in the thousand com- 
panies that the Metropolitan has in 
force today. Presumably, also, each one 
of the thousand insurance companies, 
which he suggests, would need a presi- 
dent. A fair salary for that responsible 
office, even in a $4,000,000 corporation, 
would not be less than $10,000 a year, 
so that you have in compensation for 
the principal executive the equivalent of 
$10,000,000 a year. 

I asked James D. Craig to consider 
increased costs of various kinds to carry 
the same amount of insurance and he 
drew some very amusing comparisons. 
But taking for his calculations two well- 
managed existing companies, each hav- 
ing assets of $4,000,000, he found that 
41% of premiums were paid in officers’ 
salaries as compared with the Metropoli- 
tan’s disbursement of one-fifth of 1%. 
Taking into account all factors, Mr. 
Craig concluded that the cost of carry- 
ing a similar amount of insurance in 
1,000 companies would be, at least, be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 more 
than with us. 

It might well be that a large part of 


Large Increase In 


Looking at the economic situation, the 
year 1937 has shown, in most respects, a 
substantial gain over recent years. The 
national income has been estimated at 
close to seventy billions as compared 
with sixty-two billions for 1936 and forty- 
five billions for 1933, and that 1937 was 
within something like ten billions of the 
record of 1929. Wages and salaries are 
reported to have totaled last year around 
forty-three billion, which is a gain of 
five billion over the previous year and 
fifteen billion over the year 1933. 

It is of interest to us to note that 
throughout all the past years labor has 
enjoyed a nearly constant proportion 
amounting to over three-fifths of the 
national income and, in fact, the pro- 
portion runs even larger, around two- 
thirds, if work relief wages, etc., are 
added to other labor income. 

The economists report that the na- 
tional and labor income and earnings 
per capita each averaged better in 1937 
than any other year since 1930 and have 
been exceeded by very few years in the 
history of the country. We know that 
is true also of the averages of our field 
force as a whole. Even our agents, as 


Labor Strikes and 


In a review of 1937, the feature which 
stands out most prominently is that it 
has been a year of industrial unrest. 
There probably were more labor dis- 


putes in 1937 than in any other year 
since the turn of the century; more than 
twice as many as in any year since 1921. 
Starting almost with the opening days 
of the year, such difficulties arose 
throughout the country, rapidly reach- 
ing their peak of intensity during the 
first quarter and gradually receding since 
that time. 

Unquestionably, strikes in the ordi- 
nary sense and other actions and atti- 
tudes on the part of labor have played 
an important role in bringing about the 
recession or depression in industry. Of 
course, progress is being made toward 
a better understanding between employer 
and employe. Progress will be made on 
accepting upon the part of the later re- 
sponsibility and such counsel as will, in 
the long run, surely be in labor’s interest 
rather than short-sighted temporary ad- 
vantages which are so often sought for 


$100,000,000 a year we pay in dividends 
would not be forthcoming. 


From the Standpoint of Security 


From the standpoint of security and, 
mind you, we never question the sound- 
ness of even a small company, it must 
be recognized that the risk of the policy- 
holder would be far greater with 1,000 
companies than with our own. 

Considering other monied corporations, 
we should note that prior to the de- 
pression we had in this country 30,000 
banks. We now have approximately 
15,000. That is a mortality of 50% with 
attendant losses to the individual de- 
positors. England has only four or five 
large banks. There were no failures re- 
ported there. The same thing is true 
of the banking situation in Canada. 

Again, I mention in passing, the ad- 
vantage in volume and diversification of 
holdings which provides safety to Metro- 
politan policyholders. 

We strive in our company management 
toward the ideal. We would have every 
individual accept full responsibility for 
his or her place in the organization. If 
we must be a big company, without 
seeking it, then it must be our en- 
deavor to see that every possible ad- 
vantage in the direction of economy in 
operation, and security derived from 
volume and diversification of invest- 
ments, shall be obtained in the interest 
of our policyholders. This is our obli- 
gation and company responsibility. 


National Income 


you know, earn between double and 
treble the amount earned by the average 
employed worker in various other lines 
of business activity and our employes 
enjoy far more stable employment in the 
bargain. 

It cannot be claimed that these im- 
provements in income have been eaten 
up by advances in the cost of living. 
Taking the government’s own index for 
industrial workers, averaging rents and 
other family budget items, it is a fact 
that on net balance, the total cost of 
living closed the year at only 15% above 
the depression low of 1933. It is no 
higher than at the end of 1931 and this 
index of wage earners’ living cost is not 
only far below 1929 but below all years 
of the so-called prosperity period. 

Agriculture had a prosperous year, 
vielding more output than in any of the 
three previous years and 95% as much 
as in its record year, 1920. In that 
field, income expanded for the fifth con- 
secutive year and totaled nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 or not far from double that 
of 1932. 

Again, quoting economists’ figures, the 
Federal Government’s direct bounty to 
agriculture totaled nearly two and one- 
half billion for the five-year period— 
1933 to 1937. 


Business Decline 


and may well serve, 
feat the purpose. 


in the end, to de- 


Business Decline in Last Four 
Months of 1937 


Another impressive factor in the eco- 
nomic situation of last year was the 
drastic, rapid decline in business in the 
last four months of the year. The stock 
market put up storm signals as early as 
the first of the year and prices began 
to decline while industry had not yet 
shown a slowing up to any _ serious 
extent. 

The decline in security prices contin- 
ued through the year, but it was not un- 
til the latter part of August that indus- 
try started its rapid fall. Thercin the 
drop in some lines was almost perpen- 
dicular and, as a whole, more rapid than 
on any similar occasion that T can re- 
call. We are not only out of line with 
current world experience, but also our 
recession is among the fastest drops that 
even we had ever experienced. 

Steel operations as measured by per- 
centage of capacity of steel ingot manu- 


facture averaged in the first eight 
months in excess of 80%. In the last 
four months such operations dropped to 
74%, 52%, 30% and to 20% at the end of 
the year. 

The Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial activity dropped in the last four 
months over 25%, losing all the ground 
which had been gained since the last 
quarter of 1934. 

It is significant that this drastic drop 


which has occurred in the United Stat, 
has not, to date at least, been shared jy 
by other countries. Canada, I am hap», 
to report, has enjoyed an aln ist con. 
tinuously rising trend averaging in 1937 
about 5% above 1929. Foreign obserye; 
may look askance at us and wonder wh, 
can be the matter over here, after ap. 
proaching or actually breaking all tee. 
ords in some of the early months ¢ 
the year. 


Mounting Government Deficit 


The government’s latest budget esti- 
mate for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, indicates a deficit of ap- 
proximately $1,300,000,000 and also pre- 
dicts that the following fiscal year end- 
ine 1939 will show a deficit. If that 
proves to be true it will make nine con- 
secutive years of unbalanced budgets in 
this country. 

This deficit, of course, is reflected in 
the constantly mounting government 
debt. It will be recalled that prior to 
the war we had. practically speaking, no 
Federal debt. To finance war expendi- 
tures we built up a government debt 
which in 1919 reached the peak of $26,- 
000,000,000. From that date to 1930 this 
was steadily reduced until the total was 
brought down to $16 000,000. From 
1930 on the increase has been rapid and 
if there be included the contingent lia- 
bility on government guaranteed obliga- 
tions, such as the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation bonds, as well as securities 
held for social security, railroad pensions 
and unemployment trust funds, the total 
at present stands at $44,800,000.000, more 
than two and three-quarters times our 
low of 1930 and 70% in excess of the 
peak created by the war. 

Tt is a significant fact that the Brit- 
ish Government’s debt reached its low 
subseauent to the war at the same time 
as did the United States since which 
date the British debt has increased only 
10%. Stated in another way. in assist- 
ing people to come out of the depres- 
sion of the thirties. the British Govern- 
ment mortgaged their future for $3,- 
600.000.0000 while in the United States 
the future was mortgaged to the extent 
of approximately $25,000,000,000 


The public debt is further increased hy 
about $20,000,000,000 in the form of obj. 
gations of the various states and politics 
subdivisions thereof. It is of whee tr 
note that to date about $1,300,000,000 tas 
gone to Washington for the social < 
curity, railroad pensions and tunemploy 
ment funds, including $631,000,000 ; 
taxes collected under state unempley. 
ment compensation laws. To date the 
actual benefit payments have been reh. 
tively small, estimated at approximately 
$38,000,000. As of January 1 this yer 
however, unemployment _ benefit ‘pr. 
visions became effective in twenty-ty) 
more states and will become effective jy 
several others before the end of th 
year. Should the present recession con. 
tinue, such unemployment payments m may 
be expected to mount rapidly. | 
looks like an added $50,000,000. 
$1,200,000.000 of the increase in deb 
represents bonds held for these purpose: 
but the taxes paid provide a part of th 
funds for the operating expenses of the 
government which would otherwise hay 
to be provided either through othe 
forms of taxation or increased borroy: 
ing from the public. 


Due to the recent reactions in bus: 
ness, balancing the budget in the nea 
future cannot be expected. The Feder! 
debt. for a time at least, must continy 
to pile up. There is no question bit 
that provision must be made for those in 
distress through unemployment. Never 
theless the time has arrived to consider 
as was done in England, the least costly 
way for handling this problem. It may 
become necessary to make a choice be 
tween the consequences of supporting: 
small percentage of the population wit 
out work or pauperizing the who 
nation, 





Government and the Utilities 


Shouldn’t T say a word about the dis- 
cussion in the public press of disagree- 
ment between the government and public 
utilities? Mention often is made of the 
public utility vardsticks, the theory be- 
ing that if the Federal government or 
municipalities produce their own elec- 
tricity, this will give a yardstick by 
which it is possible to measure whether 
or not the private company is charging 
too much for the service rendered. The 
inference is that the domestic consumer 
is paying an exhorbitant price for this 
commodity and that by hydro-electric 
plants built out of government funds this 
can be demonstrated. 7 

To anv one at all familiar with the 
electric business, the absurdity of this 
statement is apparent. Tn most modern 
plants todav electricity is manufactured 
at a cost of approximately one-half cent 


a kilowatt hour. The average domestit 
rates paid by the consumer is 4 to! 
cents per kilowatt hour, so it is evidert 
that only 10% of the cost paid by a de 
mestic consumer is represented by the 
cost of production of the power its¢! 

To demonstrate whether power cnt 
produced in a particular location at: 
mills or at 3 mills or at 2 mills const 

tutes no yardstick to measure elect 
licht bills. 

Tt is not in the development at a gre! 
cost of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Grand Coulee Dam project and _othes 
that the utilities are injured. The 1 
fairness would come when, through 20 
ernment gifts and offers of loans at . 
rates of interest, municipalities are sub 
sidized to build competing facilities {* 
transmission and distribution, which w! 
the government-owned sources of pow’ 
completely duplicates the existing pow 
companies’ facilities. 


The Natural Way to Recovery 


There is a grave question as to 
whether any of these developments are 
warranted. It should not be overlooked 
that due to the advance in efficiency, it 
is true today that a steam plant can be 
built and operated in many locations so 
as to produce current at a lower cost 
than the hydro developments undertaken 


by the government if the true cost of 
the government project is taken into 
consideration. 

The tax loss involved in the construc- 
tion and operation of municipal plants is 
a factor of great importance when we ob- 





serve that the tax bill of the princi 
public utility in this locality this la 
year is $48,960,000. 

The better part of wisdom would » 
to apply effective remedial measures " 
correcting abuses that may exist in th 
management of holding companies rath 
than spend hundreds of millions 0 
lars of taxpayers’ money which, so ust! 
cannot earn a fair return. 

The attempt has been made in ths 
country to pull ourselves out of the “ 
pression in a manner not heretofore trie 





and the results to date have been HR t 
ti 


from successful. The usual and nati 
(Continued on Page &) 
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Supports Pink On 
Savings Bank Plan 


WOULD AMEND PRESENT BILLS 





New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters Meets at Albany; 
Adopts Resolution 





\ decision to support Superintendent 
of Insurance Louis H. Pink in his re- 
cent stand on savings bank life insurance 
was reached Monday at a mecting of the 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Albany. The group, while 
not attacking the general idea of sav- 
ings bank life insurance, voted to endorse 
Superintendent Pink’s opposition to the 
bill as now drafted and pledged coopera- 
tion in amending it. 

Delegates from every one of New York 
State’s eighteen local life underwriters 
associations, representing nearly 4,000 life 
underwriters operating in the state, at- 
tended the special meeting. Edwin W. 
Murphy of Rochester, president of the 
state body, presided at the meeting, and 
the technical aspects of the impending 
bill were outlined by Spencer L. McCarty 
of Albany, chairman of the general com- 
mittee. Albert Hirst, counsel for the 
State Association, and Roger B. Hull, 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, also in- 
terpreted the proposed legislation. 

In a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the meeting the representatives an- 
nounced their intention of cooperating 
with the sponsors of pending bills and 
with other interested parties in the de- 
velopment of amendments to ensure that 
the bill, as finally presented, would com- 
ply in so far as possible with the recom- 
mendations, advocating equal taxation, 
the banning of direct state assistance, 
$1,000 per person policy limit and avowed 
concentration on the poorer class of 
buyer. The association pledged itself to 
support the enactment of the bill if thus 
amended so that a practical test might 
be made in New York to determine 
whether or not lower cost life insurance 
can be furnished without state subsidy 
and with adequate safeguards. 


Criticize Bills Now Pending 


Emphasizing that the association “by 
no means opposes the idea of any re- 
sponsible organization attempting to do a 
life insurance business, with or without 
the use of salesmen, nor does it oppose 
any plan or project which will offer and 
supply low-cost life insurance to the low- 
paid wage-earners of this state,’ the 
group stressed the need for concrete ac- 
tuarial soundness and taxation parity in 
comparison with existent life insurance 
organizations. 

_ Sharply criticizing the bills now pend- 
ing before both houses of the state leg- 
islature, the delegates declared that such 
legislation will “create the impression 
that the State of New York is liable 
under the contracts to be issued there- 
under, and that the state is itself con- 
ducting a life insurance business through 
the savings banks.” They also stated 
that the bills imply that the savings 
anks would be liable for obligations un- 
der the policies they issued, “while, as a 
matter of fact, not a single dollar of sav- 
ings bank assets will be liable therefor.” 


NEW ALLENTOWN DISTRICT 

Vice-President William J. Graham of 
the Equitable Society announces a new 
district at Allentown, Pa. with W. Paul 
Diehl as agency manager. Mr. Dichl has 
been manager at Reading since 1931. 
ne new territory includes Reading, 
“cranton and Wilkes-Barre. 


_ BOY SCOUTS GROUP PLAN 
_ The Metropolitan Life has issued a re- 
lirement contract covering about 2,000 





| “mploved by the Boy Scouts of America, 


according to an announcement by Wal- 
ter W. Head, president of the organiza- 
and also president of the General 






































THIS IS OPPORTUNITY 


It takes time and trouble before a prospect 
is finally converted into a policyholder. 


But the life insurance sales- 
man does more than get a 
signature. 


He protects helpless women 
and children, assures educa- 
tions, helps to save a business 
or pay mortgages, prevents 
poverty. 


This is real service to humanity 
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Insurance ¥ Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 

















Aetna Life Elects 
New Vice-Presidents 


SLIMMON, DALLAS AND WATERS 





Alfred H. Hiatt, Jr.. Made Superintend- 
ent of Agencies; Other Changes in 
Home Office Staff 

Several promotions were made of home 
office executives at the meeting of direc- 
tors of the Aetna Life at Hartford on 
Tuesday. James B. Slimmon, secretary, 
was made vice-president and secretary, 
continuing in charge of all personnel and 
home office service departments. Wil- 
liam H. Dallas, assistant vice-president in 
the agency department, was elected vice- 
president. Murray J. Waters, assistant 
vice-president in the mortgage depart- 
ment, was made a vice-president. Alfred 
H. Hiatt, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
agencies, was made superintendent of 
agencies. 

Five additions to the official staff were 
also made. Nicholas M. DeNezzo is field 
supervisor in the life agency division; 
Daniel P. Cavanaugh, legal department 
promoted to associate counsel; G. War- 
ren Winters, actuarial division, to as- 
sistant actuary, 

Vice-President Slimmon graduated 
from Yale in 1915 and after a couple 
of years with another company went 
with the Aetna Life in 1917 engaging 
in sales promotion lines in the life de- 
partment. He was made Aetna Life sec- 
retary in 1925 and of the Affilfated Com- 
panies in 1931. 

Vice-President Dallas has a wide cir- 
cle of friends in life insurance, having 
been production officer of two other 
companies before going to the Aetna 
Life in 1925. He is a frequent speaker 
before insurance gatherings and is con- 
sidered an authority on underwriting. 

Vice-President Waters was engaged in 
the farm loan business in Minneapolis, 
was the first president of the Minne- 
apolis Mortgage Bankers Association be- 
fore joining the Aetna Life in 1933. 

Superintendent of Agencies Hiatt is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, had selling experience in the Aetna’s 
Peoria and Chicago offices becoming as- 
sistant general agent. He came to the 
home office in 1936 and has devoted most 
of his time to recruiting, training and 
sales programs in the field. 


Montana Life Now Western 
Life; New Officers Elected 


The name of the Montana Life was 
changed at a meeting of stockholders at 
the home office at Helena February 7 to 
Western Life. The change of name has 
long been under consideration because 
of the company’s expansion since its or- 
ganization in 1910 outside of its home 
state, having been writing business in all 
Pacific Coast states for the past fifteen 
years. 

Carl Rasch, president and general 
counsel since the death of Harry R. Cun- 
ningham, was elected chairman of the 
board and continues as general counsel. 
R. B. Richardson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. Alex B. 
Cunningham continues as vice-president 
and treasurer, Lee Cannon as agency 
vice-president and F. A. Howard is vice- 
president in charge of mortgage loans. 

“Western Life ‘now has insurance in 
force of $44,156,000 and total resources 
of $13,986,000. 


R. C. Guest Made Actuary 

Richard C. Guest, associate actuary 
State Mutual Life since February 1936, 
was elected actuary at the annual meet- 
ing in Worcester on February & C..R. 
Fitzgerald, who has been actuary since 
1909, will continue in that capacity. 

Mr. Guest entered the State Mutual 
in 1920 on his graduation from the Uni 
versity of Toronto and in 1927 was pro 
moted to assistant actuary. He is a Fel 
low of the Actuarial Societv of America; 
Fellow of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries; and a member of the American 
Statistical Association. 
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F rancis H. elas of Home Life 
Made Home Office Agency 
Field Assistant; Yale Man 


Home Life 
of Francis H 
field 
Low 


the 


as home 


announces appointment 
office 


of 


Low 
\ graduate 
his insurance 


1934. 


agency 
Mr. 
the 
he 


Yale, 
in 


assistant. 


began career 


home office in Six months later 





LOW 


FRANCIS H 


became 
ritory. 


a producer in the New York ter 
He achieved membership in the 


President’s Club, which consists of top- 
ranking salesmen of the company, for the 
period ending December 31, 1937 

As agency field assistant Mr. Low will 
participate in recruiting, training and su- 
pervision during assignments to various 


active agencies of the company and be- 
comes one of the staff of young men now 
engaged in that line of work who are being 


groomed for management responsibility 
within the Home Life. Field assistants 
have been = source of agency appoint- 
ments for the New York company for a 
number of years. From their ranks the 
company within the last three years has 
advanced Vernon Holleman of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Daryl Johns of New York City, 
and James F. Ramsey of Chicago to the 
positions of general agents in their re- 


cities. John F. Walsh, who was 
recently transferred to Chicago as resi- 
dent assistant superintendent of agencies 
for the Mid-West territory, also received 
his background and training through the 
same process 


spective 


Colsutbus ‘Mutual Life 
Assets, Surplus Gain 


According to reports made at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Co- 
lumbus Mutual Life assets as of January 
$29,788,521—a gain of $2,- 


1, 1938, were 
549,887 during 1937. Surplus to policy- 
holders as of January 1 was $2,237,191— 


a gain of $108,236. 

Liquidity of the company’s present po- 
sition was ind‘cated in its financial state- 
ment, showing cash of $612,921 and $9,- 
417,000 public bonds valued on the amor- 
tized basis. Since January 1, 1930, 
sets of the Columbus Mutual have 
creased 78%, surplus 43% 

During 1937 the company’s total in 
come $7,245,743, disbursements $4.- 
213,711; excess of income over disburse- 
ments $3,032,031. Present volume of in- 
surance in force is $132,720,518—a gain 
of $5,000,000 during 1937. Death claims 
in 1937 totaled $840,000: ratio of mortal- 
ity to the expected 43%. Dividends paid 
to policyholders approximated $524,000 

Danforth E. Ball, Carl Mitcheltree, A 
H. Sanford, Dr. Walter A. Jaquith and 


as- 
in- 


was 


H. P. Brandon of Columbus and Ivan 
T. Quick of Cleveland were elected di- 
rectors. 


LEADS PROVIDENT MUTUAL 

Clyde L. Baer, Gillis agency, Provident 
Mutual, Newark, was the leading pro- 
ducer of the company in 1937. 
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Harry W. Slayton pen 
Gerald H. Young Ag’cy 


A LARGE PRODUCER 





HAS BEEN 
Was Once Insurance Counselor of Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association; 
Father Was General Agent 
Slayton has joined the Ger- 
ald H. Young agency, State Mutual Life, 
225 Broadway, New York City. After 
leaving Yale in 1921 he entered the Penn 
Mutual’s Connecticut agency at New 
Haven, his father, L. Cary Slayton, be- 
ing general agent. In 1923 he became 
associated with Schiff, Terhune & Co. 
where he did contact work among a 
number of nationally known general in- 
surance accounts. Mr. Slayton was a 
member of the exccutive committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, serving during 1926. He be- 
came an independent broker in 1934 and 
at that time joined the National Retail 
Furniture Association as insurance coun- 

se lor. 

Subsequently, 
the housing problem and was 
organizing the Common, wealth 
Co. of which he was vice-president, 
which he has resigned to re-enter 
insurance. 

Mr. Slayton, from 1926 to 1930, had 
consistent personal production in excess 
of $1,000,000 annually. He did consider- 
able work in arranging charitable endow- 
ments through life insurance, and spe- 
cialized also in matters concerning Brit- 
ish income taxes and death duties. His 
clubs are Yale, Fairfield Country, Larch- 
~o Sports, Furniture Club of Americ a, 

-archmont Badminton and Gold’s 
— 


W. 


Harry 


he became 
active in 
Supply 
from 
life 


TO MEET AT MACKINAC ISLAND 


The International Association of In- 
surance Counsel has fixed the date of 
its annual convention for August 31 to 
September 3, 1938, at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich 


—VT——_-F 
=] THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
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Economic Council Asks 
Hearing on Bank Plan 


The New York State Economic Coun- 
cil, through its president, Merwin K. 
Hart, on February 1 asked Chairmon 
Moffat of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Assembly and Chairman 
Duncan T. O’Brien of the Senate In- 
surance Committee for a hearing on the 
Piper-Livingston Bill, authorizing sav- 
ings banks to issue life insurance poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Hart said “This bill is entirely 


unnecessary. No state in the Union has 
life insurance companies more capable 
of furnishing life insurance of every kind 
than the State of New York. There 
would seem to be no more reason for 
authorizing savings banks to write life 
insurance than for authorizing life insur- 
ance companies to reccive savings bank 
deposits. Each field is now well covered 
by its own set of institutions. Each has 
a separate type of business. The pro- 
nosal is fantastic. Also it puts the state 
itself into the life insurance business in 
competition with the private companies 
which the state also regulates. The in- 
terests of the public will not be served 
by such a law.” 


HOME LIFE’S NEW PAPER 

The Home Life of New York has 
brought out a new and attractive agency 
paper, Home Made News, which in 
an entirely new format of five columns, 
12 x 15 inches in size, which carries 
numerous pictures with news heads and 
effective layout. Editor of the new pa- 
per is Ray B. Helser, supervisor of ficld 
service 


FRANKLIN SHOWS INCREASE 

The Franklin Life, Springfield, IIl., ac- 
cording to Rollin Young, agency vice- 
president, showed an increase of 21% 
in business received in January, 1938, over 
business received in January. 1937. In 
the same period the company issued 27% 
more business, and had 10% more busi- 
ness paid than in 1937. 
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Senn First Senses 
On Educational Series 


OPENING SESSION IS FEBS. 17 





Seven Meetings on Theme “Thought 
And Action” Will Stress Theory 
And Practice in Selling 


The Life Underwriters 





Association of 


I 


New York City on next Thursday, Feb. 
ruary 17, starts its 1938 series of educa- 
tional meetings with James Elton Bragg 
manager of the Guardian Life and; 
member of the insurance faculty of N¢ 
York University, giving his frank re. 
actions in answer to the  questior 
“What’s Wrong With Our Business?” 
The entire series consists of seve 


meetings which will be held Thursday 
afternoons from 4 to 5 o’clock in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsy)- 


vania. The committee has chosen for 
its theme “Thought and Action.” Ex. 
cept for the first and last meetings eae! 
session will present two speakers, the 
first to emphasize the planning and 
creative thinking that life insurance 
salesmanship demands; the second 
show from his own experience how these 
ideas have actually been put to work 
successfully, 

Here are dates and speakers for th 


complete series: 
Meeting Dates and Speakers 
“What’s Wrong With Ou 


Fe bruary 17— 


Business?” James Elton Bragg, manager, Guar 
dian Life. 

February 24—“The Psychology of Sell 
Dr. Richard S. Schultz, associated witl Her 
C. Link, Psychological Corp., New York C it 
Henry M. Faser, general agent, and Tower ( 
Snow, unit manager, Faser agency, Pen 
Mutual. : 

March 3—“Where To?” Preston Dawso 


general agent, and Owen P. “Jacobse n, 
Dawson agency, New England Mutual 

March 17—“What Then?”, Horace H. Wilsor 
manager, Equitable Society, and Lester A 
Rosen, million-dollar producer, Knight agency 
Union Central. 

March 24—“Straight Thinking and _ Straight 
Talking,” Dr. William J, Reilly, director of 
National Institute for Straight Thinking, and E 
Vernon Carbonara, Young agency, State Mutual 

March 31—“Taxation,” Denis B. Maduro, at 
torney and counsel for the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, and Leon Gilbert 
Simon, associate manager, Equitable Society. 

April 7—“‘What Can It Do for Me?”, Holgar 
T. Johnson, general agent, Penn Mutual, Pitts 
burgh. 

Chairman of the educational commit- 
tee is Minott A. Osborn, Taylor agency, 
Mutual Life of New York. His sub- 
committee chairmen are Eric J. Wilson, 
Engelsman agency, Penn Mutual; Ros- 
well W. Corwin, Baldwin agency, Nev 
England; Paul Orr, Brage agency, Guar- 
dian, and Harold H. Moore, Eubank 
agency, Prudential. 


Research Bureau Announces 


Hartford Meeting in March 


Selection of Agents, How Much Can 
a Company Afford to Spend for Bus- 
ness? and Persistency of Business are 


Beers § 


subjects to be discussed at a_ specia 
meeting arranged by the Life Ins urance 
Sales Research Bureau to be held | 
Hartford on March 22 and 23. A pre- 
liminary announcement of the meetin 
has been sent to the Bureau’s member 
companies and further details of th 
program will be announced later. Agency 
department officials and others in_ the 
companies interested in these subjects 
have been invited to attend 

“The three subjects chosen for this 
meeting have been receiving major em 
phasis in the Bureau’s research pro 
gram,” said John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr, Bureau manager, in his announce 
ment. “At the annual meeting in 


cago last year reports were presented 
and we now feel that the time is of 
portune to place before our membershit 
new material which has been develope 
during the past few months. This “ 
be distinctly a conference for dis cussi0! 
of Bureau material and company ides 
and plans. Speeches will be noticeable 
by their absence.’ 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 

William H. Masterson has been mal 
ager of the Equitable Society in New! 
for twenty-eight years. 
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: 5 YEARS OF Lire INSURANCE 
Security and Service 


N publishing its annual Balance Sheet for the year 1937, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York observes the 95th Anniver- 
sary since its first policy was issued on February 1, 1843. 

The Assets of this Company on December 31, 1937 were $1,349,- 
057,256, an increase of $40,778,437 over 1936. New insurance for the year 
amounted to $269,154,537, bringing the total insurance in force at the 
close of 1937 to $3,758,762,033. 

Payments in 1937 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under 
their contracts, amounted to $134,212,373 and the Trustees have set aside 
$22,781,795 for Dividends in 1938, after establishing the Fund for Depre- 
ciation of Securities and General Contingencies at $44,270,997. 








ASSETS 
Per cent 
soe ae a ee 4.21 $56,825,473.67 
United StatesGovernment bonds . . 23.23 313,347,290.20 
State, County and Municipal bonds. . 4.24 57,142,635.62 
Canadian Government, Provincial 

and Municipal bonds. ...... 59 7,946,183.30 
Other Foreign Government bonds. . .06 755,155.15 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- 

I Se. ow “ee ee a 31.12 419,890,922.94 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . . 1.29 17,459,975.00 
Mortgage Loans (at cost). ..... 16.62 224,213,802.16 
Real Estate (at costorless) ..... 4.25 57,337,319.97 
Pe ek ee ot aoe eres 12.11 163,380,895.31 
Premiums in course of Collection and 

Reinsurance due from other Com- 

PS 6 ess 6 be ee FS OS 1.16 15,636,833.26 
Interest and Rents due and accrued . 1.12 15,120,769.00 

Total Admitted Assets... . $1,349,057,255.58 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1937 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 





ee A ee a a a $1,181,724,084.00 
Supplementary Contract Reserves .... . 75,257,437.99 
Other Policy Liabilities... . 2... 2 sa 13,384,646.36 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 4,583,978.29 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ......... 3,941,864.66 
mentee Gor TGs. kw se ho HH DDD 3,042,432.77 
Set aside for Dividends in 1938. ...... 22,781,794.58 
Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 70,020.07 
Fund for Depreciation of Securities and 
General Contingencies ......... 44,270,996.86 
Total Liabilities and Reserves .... . $1,349,057,255.58 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their amortize 7, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1937, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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New Institutional Ad Campaign 
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Metropolitan 
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-= ee 
to Explain How Life Companies Operate And 


Answer Questions Which Public Has Asked About 
Insurance; Welfare Advertising Will Continue 


Addressing more than 1,600 managers 
and other representatives of the Metro- 
politan Life at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Saturday night President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln announced that the Metropolitan 1s 
a new type of 
advertising, institutional in character, 
and which will have as its purpose the 
explanation of how a life insurance com- 
pany operates; will answer questions 
which people may have about life in- 
surance; in short, will “take the mystery 
out of life insurance.” The campaign 
will begin in April; will continue in- 
definitely with one advertisement each 
month; and will in no way be a sub- 
stitute for the company’s welfare ad- 
vertising which will continue as in the 
past. - 

On the wall behind the dais rows was 
an immense screen and on this were 
flashed the first eleven advertisements 
which will be run in this new campaign. 


Publications Which Will Be Used 


As Mr. Lincoln explained the different 
ads, reading some of the texts, he had 
the closest attention of the managers, 
who frequently burst into applause. 

The United States publications in 
which the new campaign will appear are 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Cos- 
mopolitan, Time, Forbes Magazine, Na- 
tion’s Business, Business Week, Ameri- 
can Weekly and This Week. The fol- 
lowing Canadian periodicals will be used: 
MaclLean’s Magazine, National Home 
Monthly, Saturday Night, Financial Post 
and Financial Times. 

Combined circulation of all these pub- 
lications is almost 21,000,000. 

The Metropolitan sensed a need for 
institutional advertising fifteen years 
ago, which resulted in the inauguration 
of its welfare advertising campaign 
which has been running since 1922. Mr. 
Lincoln said that the thousands of letters 
in praise of that campaign constantly 
being received were convincing evidence 
that the campaign is not only building up 
a vast fund of good-will for the com- 
pany, but that it actually has saved many 
lives. At this point he presented to the 
banquet John Hawley, Hawley Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, which has co- 
operated with the Metropolitan in 
preparation of its welfare ads from the 
Start. 

In telling why the company had de- 
cided to go in for the new institutional 
type of advertising in which life insur- 
ance is explained he said in part: 

“I think we will all agree that the 
average man in the street knows little 
about the operations of a life insurance 
company. And yet we felt it is all im- 
portant that he should know about these 
things. We believe he should have a 
thorough understanding of the institution 
that stands behind his policy—what a 
life insurance company is—the multitude 
of operations that are necessary to make 
it safe, sound and efficient; what he is 
doing to give the policyholders a con- 
stantly bigger value for his money. 


Some Subjects to Be Discussed 


“Too often the man in the street 
thinks he has to die to win, and views 
lifé insurance solely as an _ expense. 
What happens to his premiums he does 
not know. Just what reserves are and 
how they are built; the meaning of mor- 
tality tables; how investment experts 
put reserves safely to work; how life 
insurance funds function in the social 
and economic structure of the nation; 
the different kinds of life insurance and 
their uses; the part played by skillful 
and prudent management in the develop- 
ment of the life insurance institution— 
all of these and other facts are un- 
known to the man in the street, and, to 
a substantial degree, to many agents. 

“In view of these considerations I 


soon to start insurance 


know you will be glad to learn that the 
company is to launch a new type of 
advertising campaign. Its purpose is to 
give policyholders and the public a bet- 
ter understanding of life insurance, and 
of how a life insurance company oper- 
ates. The campaign should serve to en- 
large still further our fund of public 
confidence and good-will—the bedrock on 
which rests the future of the institution 
of life insurance. 

“For the preparation of this campaign 
we went to Young & Rubicam, the ad- 
vertising agency which has prepared the 
advertising for Life Insurance Week, 
and, hence, is in a position to know 
what a life insurance company should 
be. We asked them literally to take 
the roof off our company—to study our 
business from every angle—and, then, in 
cooperation with us, to prepare a cam- 
paign based upon their findings.” 

Mr. Lincoln introduced Donald Payne, 
executive vice-president of Young & 
Rubicam. 


Agencies to Get Reprints 

In conclusion Mr. Lincoln said: 

“Each month you will receive for dis- 
tribution to your staff reprints of the 
advertisements, together with sugges- 
tions on how your agents may make the 
best use of this campaign. You will 
probably want to discuss the advertising 
with them yourself—to make sure that 
they understand the campaign and the 
reasons behind it—so that they can talk 
intelligently to policyholders about it. 

“As you know, this company wants its 
policyholders to know just what goes on 
—what stands behind the policies they 
hold with us—what we are trying to do 
in their behalf. For their welfare is 
ours—and everything we do is in their 
interest. It is our hope that this new 
campaign will give our policyholders a 
complete picture of this company—so 
that they in turn can get every possible 
benefit from the life insurance they 
carry with us.” 





Metropolitan’s 1938 
Dividends $101,023,188 


F. H. ECKER DISCUSSES SUBJECT 


New Dividends Based on Net Interest 
Rate of 3.6%; Larger Contingency 
Reserve Contributions 

The total amount of dividends re- 
served for payment in 1938 by the Met- 
ropolitan Life is $101,023,188. In_dis- 
cussing the subject of dividends Chair- 
man Frederick H. Ecker made these ob- 
servations to the field convention of the 
company at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last week: 

“Because of the continued low interest 
rate, we have found it necessary to adopt 
new scales of dividends commencing May 
1, 1938, for Ordinary, Intermediate and 
Special Class. These new scales pro- 
duce dividends which on the 34% poli- 
cies will be about 15% lower on the 
average than the dividends which these 
policyholders received last year. | The 
new dividends are based on a net inter- 
est rate of 3.6% and provide for larger 
contributions to the contingency reserve. 
The reductions are somewhat larger than 
the average 15% on policies with large 
reserves such as single premium policies, 
endowment policies and all policies of 
long duration. On the other hand, the 
reductions on policies with small re- 
serves will be lower than the 15% aver- 
age. For outstanding 3% policies (except 
single premium policies) any reductions 
will be very small because of their short 
duration; in most cases the policyholder 
will actually receive more than he re- 
ceived last year. 

“Excess interest on 3% supplementary 
contracts and on dividends left to ac- 
cumulate at 3% will be at the rate of 
one-half of 1%, while on 344% contracts 
no excess interest will be paid. 


Cost of Protection 


“IT know you are particularly interest- 
ed in the very important question of how 
this reduction in dividends will affect the 
cost of insurance in the Metropolitan 
as compared with the cost of insurance 
in other companies. In considering this 
matter we must remember that since 1929 
all of the other participating companies 


Ecker on Economic Situation 


(Continued from Page 4) 


way in which recovery takes place may 
be described as follows: 

After an extended period of low busi- 
ness operations, demand has been built 
up. Buildings, machinery, clothing, all 
commodities wear out due to loss and 
normal replenishment and upkeep. At 
the same time prices have become so low 
that replenishment can be made at lower 
than normal cost and as a result, the 
increasing need to buy spurred by the 
attractiveness of the fallen prices finally 
overcomes the fear of unnecessary ex- 
penditures, and the cycle turns. As buy- 
ing increases so do employment and 
prices. Confidence returns and new en- 
terprises are undertaken and so the up- 
ward swing continues, 

The attempt has been to change the 
normal sequence of these economic 
events by first raising wages and conse- 
quently prices. Apparently the expecta- 
tion was that buying power would be 
created which in turn would carry us 
more rapidly along the upward swing. It 
appears now quite plainly that the theory 
has not worked. Adjustment in prices 
came so fast as to kill the buying incen- 
tive and the whole program got out of 
balance. 


Building Industry 


The building industry is a good illus- 
tration. Under normal conditions, from 
raw materials to finished product, build- 
ing is one which affords most employ- 
ment. Relatively little new building had 
been undertaken since 1931. Vacancies 
had been reduced substantially and al- 
though rents had not increased material- 
ly, there were indications of a further 


improvement in the rent. structure. 
Building prices, while not low, were 
nevertheless at a level at which private 
capital could build with reasonable ex- 
pectation of some profit in competition 
with the rents being paid for the exist- 
ing buildings. Some construction already 
had been undertaken and the stage 
seemed set for a move forward in this 
field. Then the increasing cost of build- 
ing came so rapidly that all margin of 
profit was wiped out and as a conse- 
quence, the expected building boom did 
not materialize. 

There is no such thing as pulling one’s 
self up by one’s bootstraps very high. 
One can take a small jump and then the 
natural law of gravity asserts itself. 
Carrying the thought somewhat further, 
what benefit is there to the wage earner, 
who must be our country’s principal 
concern, to have his daily wage rate in- 
creased if thereby demand for his ser- 
vices drops and he loses his job? 

It may be too early to judge how 
activity has behaved in January. In the 
past few. weeks there have been signs of 
improvement. There are indications that 
the precipitate industrial drop went 
further than was called for. 

It would be beneficial if the undistrib- 
uted profits tax, which was a thoroughly 
unsound piece of legislation, were re- 
pealed or adjusted and also some reform 
brought about in the capital gains levy. 
Action in this and in other direction that 
may be taken by Congress should cer- 
tainly go forward promptly, 

There are indications that excess in- 
ventory has been worked down. We are 
going into the Spring of the year which, 
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have substantially reduced dividends. The 
Metropolitan, on the other hand, has 
made smaller reductions except for poli- 
cies that contained the disability income 
benefit. Our hope of maintaining higher 
dividends would likely have been realized 
if it were not for the present recession 
which has resulted in the continuation of 
a decreased interest rate making it nec- 
essary as a sound and conservative policy 
to decrease dividends at this time. ~ 

“Prior to 1930 the cost of protection 
furnished by the Metropolitan was fa- 
vorable as compared with other compa- 
nies. This was also true during the last 
seven years and even after the present 
reductions in dividends our position js 
still favorable. It cannot be expected 
that our company could, on every plan 
and at every duration, show the best re- 
sults. It did not before and it does not 
now. There are some instances where 
one or two companies show better results 
on some plans at particular durations and 
on policies containing the disability in- 
come benefit but over a reasonable period 
of time, and taking account of the mor- 
tuary, maturity and settlement dividends 
which the Metropolitan pays, our costs 
are still lower than those of the other 
companics.” 


How Dividends are Apportioned 


The apportion of dividends for 1938 is 
as follows: 

For Industrial policies, $43,215,091, 

For Group Life dividends, $6,281,309. 

For Group Accident and Health poli- 
cies, $3,135,756. 

For Personal Accident and Health in- 
surance, $135,000. 

For Ordinary, $48,256,032. 


EMPLOYES 48,226 PEOPLE 





Metropolitan Has 21,110 Agents; Presi- 
dent Lincoln Pays Tribute to District 
Office Clerks 
The number of employes of the Metro- 
politan Life December 31, 1937, was 48- 
226. The part the company has taken 
in relieving the unemployment situation 
is indicated by the fact that from 1930 
to 1937, inclusive, it has given employ- 
ment in the home office to 11,261 appli- 
cants. The company has 21,110 agents. 
In a tribute to the district office clerical 
force Mr. Lincoln said that the district 
office clerks, who now number 5,262, dur- 
ing the year remitted to the home office 
collections of more than six hundred and 
twenty-two million dollars, with a loss 
reported to the home office of only 

$953.96. 

“The company very much appreciates 
the loyalty, co-operation and efficiency of 
this very important arm of the service 
represented by these district office clerks 
and it is our request that upon your re- 
turn to your respective districts that you 
convey our commendation and_ good 
wishes to them all,” said President 
Lincoln. 


A. & H. 1937 Achievement 


At the annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Life last week it was announced 
that the Accident and Health premium 
income in 1937 was $19,326,168, Group 
and Personal forms combined. In Per- 
sonal Accident and Health alone 106,276 
new applications were received, the Great 
Eastern Territory leading, with Metro- 
politan Territory second, New England 
third, and Great Lakes fourth. During 
the year 27,065 claims were paid under 
strictly Personal Accident and Health 
policies amounting to $2,432,344. 





seasonally, should mean improvement. | 
am hopeful that the decline of the last 
quarter of 1937 has run its course, but 
we should not underestimate the serl- 
ousness of the present situation. All con- 
cerned should join hands now and if 
concessions are made, a start can be 
under way to build a really sound re- 
covery. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that we should see clearly 
where we are headed before running 
down the wrong path. 

The surplus energy in the way of re- 
serves, either personal, corporate or gov- 
ernmental, of five years ago no longef 
exists. 
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Keynote 


It is doubtful if the field managers of 
Metropolitan Life ever had a more 


the 
stimulating convention than the one held 
in this city last week. It had a crescendo 
aspect, becoming more exciting as the 
end of the week came. Final gathering 
was at the banquet Saturday night. 

The managers came to the Waldorf- 
\storia from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, cognizant of the 


problems facing America and the world, 
the controversal issues of various kinds 
which dot the front pages of the daily 
newspapers every day, the business re- 
cession, especially noted in mz iny indus- 
tries the concluding months of the year 
1937, the visits of business men to W ash- 
inecton demanding relief from tax and 
other burdens, the tension over failure to 
balance the budget. 

The first thing they learned when the 
convention opened was news of the ex- 
traordinary achievements made by the 
company during the year. Their satis- 
faction and enthusiasm over this became 
early evident. If the general public could 
have had the privilege of sitting in at 
the sessions it would have gotten a clear 
cut picture of the greatness and safety of 
the nation. It would have seen an un- 

usually happy crowd of men who are 
details close to the general population, 
whose efforts and that of the agents 
under them, and of their predecessors, 
have sold insurance protection to 29,000,- 
(00 persons, 

Esprit de Corps 

As the week drew to a close the at- 
mosphere of the convention became elec- 
tric, furnishing a marvelous exhibition of 
esprit de corps, of solidarity, of confi- 
dence in the world’s largest financial and 
social institution. Each member of the 
convention felt himself an integral part 
ff the institution. The confidence in and 
esteem for Chairman Ecker and Presi- 
dent Lincoln and their management were 
disclosed when they first arose to speak. 
Each received a splendid ovation. 

In opening his address President Lin- 
coln disclosed the action of the board in 
insisting that Mr. Ecker stay on as chair- 
man after his automatic retirement at the 
age of 70 recently. Mr. Lincoln said in 
part: 

“You have received notice of his con- 
tinuance in office. I just want to take a 
moment to allude to that very significant 
situation. Under the ordinary terms of 
our retirement plan Mr. Ecker would have 
retired from active service on December 
3l. Thad looked forward to that with a 
great deal of concern and apprehension 
nN our part personally. The board ot 
directors has been aware of the forth- 
coming event and had as long as last 
Spring taken the position that Mr. Ecker 
should not be permitted to retire.” 

\t this point the members of the con- 
\ention arose and cheered Mr. Ecker for 
hore than a minute, then sang “For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Chairman Working Harder Than Ever 
Continuing Mr. Lincoln said: 


“The services of Mr. Ecker, with all of 
his ability and capacity, and his fifty-five 
years in this business, were essential, and 
the board so ruled. Mr. Ecker was per- 
‘istent in his position that he would not 

: the one to break the retirement rule. 
The board, however, was clearly adamant. 
Finally, Mr. Ecker said: ‘I will serve 
only on one condition,’ and that was that 
alter hi retirement age he serves with- 
ut salary; and that he is doing today. 
He comes to his office every morning 
he has been coming for years, and he 
is doing more work today than ever 
before. You are fortunate, as all of us 
ae that we have Mr. Ecker carrying on 

1 us 
New Type of District Office Equipment 
_lr, Lincoln then stopped to pay a 
inbute to the retired veteran managers, 
who were sitting together, and they were 
asked to rise and take a bow. He also 


of a Great Company Convention— 


Solidarity, Esprit de Corps and Confidence in 
Management Outstanding Feature of 
Metropolitan Life Gathering 


called attention to the presence of 181 
agents and forty-five assistant managers 
who have made consistently fine records 
over a long period, but have not been 
leaders, and who were sitting in the bal- 
cony. They had each received a special 
invitation to attend the convention. He 
thanked them for having given distin- 
guished service to the company. 

Next he took up the subject of the 
Metropolitan Life’s forthcoming exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939, his 
comments on that subject being printed 
elsewhere in this paper; and he asked Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, the company’s statistic- 
ian, who is in charge of the exhibit plans, 
to rise. 

President Lincoln then called attention 
to the fact that the company is studying 
the physical end of district offices and 
called attention to a model office which 
the company has set up for inspection of 
the field force on the fourth floor of the 
company’s annex, Twenty-fourth Street 
and Lexington Avenue. This has been 
specially designed for study, improv ement 
and suggestions. It is ‘the company’s 
present idea of how a model district of- 
fice, with its modern equipment, should 
look. When district office leases expire, 
and the leases are to be renewed or new 
quarters taken, the new offices will be in 
the modern dress. 

Gain in Number of Policyholders 

Mr. Lincoln then discussed some of the 
interesting aspects of the Metropolitan’ s 
1937 record. One particularly interesting 
point is that the Metropolitan Life made 
a gain of 670,000 in number of policy- 
holders during 1937. The company also 
has more policies on the books than ever. 
The proportion of the urban wage earning 
population paying premiums to the com- 
pany last year was 19.2%. Gains in con- 
servation were noted. The company’s 
lapse ratio was the most favorable since 
1923. The average income per week for 
Metropolitan Life agents for 1937 was 
$53.20 as compared with $49.64 for 1936. 

Managers’ average income per week in 
1937 was $203.95 as compared with $187.87 
in 1936. Average number of claims paid 
daily by the company was 1,603; average 
daily payment by the company on claims 
was $680,636. Total paid in claims on 
policies less than one year in force in 
Ordinary and Industrial was $5,560,000. 

Paid a Panay Claim 

In discussing disasters Mr. Lincoln said 
that in the Ogdensburg, N. Y., fire where 
five lives were lost the Metropolitan Life 
paid claims to beneficiaries of the five. 
The company paid a claim in the case of 
a death on the Panay, U. S. Navy ship, 
which was bombed and machine-gunned 
in the Shanghai conflict. He called at- 





Pach Brothers 
LEROY A. LINCOLN 


tention to the county mounting automo- 
bile death toll. The number of deaths in 
this country, the result of automobile ac- 
cidents, was about 40,000. It has been 
growing every year. 

In discussing policy loans Mr. Lincoln 
said that there were 11,000 fewer loans 
made by the company than in 1930. 
About $5,000,000 less was borrowed last 
year than was. borrowed in_ 1929, 
Amount of policy loans repaid last year 
was approximately 52,000. Discussing 
heads of Industrial families Mr. Lincoln 
said that 95% of them have some form 
of life insurance. He made a strong 
plea that the insurance on heads of fami- 
lies be increased. He said that the lapse 
ratio last year was the lowest in the his- 
tory of the company, both on Ordinary 
and Industrial. 

Welfare and Sound Films 

During 1937 Metropolitan nurses made 
3,766,240 visits to a total of 702,686 policy- 
holders ill in their homes. During 1937 
there were distributed 66,115,938 pamph- 
lets on health conservation ‘and disease 
prevention, representing a 3% increase 
over the previous year and a larger dis- 
tribution than in any previous year. The 
health officers, schools and_ insured 
groups participated in this increase. 

The films of the company were shown 
to 7,080,867 people. While the total 
showings for the safety picture decreased, 
yet several of the older pictures of the 


New Metropolitan Life Magazine 


The Metropolitan Life is now issuing 
a new magazine which is published in the 
interest of the members of the district 
offices clerical forces. It is coming out 
four times a year. The name of the 
periodical is “The District Clerks’ Chron- 
icle.” The first articles takes up the sub- 
ject of the telephone and importance of 
this contact with the public. The article 
in the initial issue contains some sound 
advice to help anyone develop an agree- 
able telephone personality. Among _pic- 
tures in the initial issue is one of Miss 
Wilhelmina Schwengel, chief clerk in the 
northern Illinois district, who has been 
with the company forty years. 

The new publication is printing inter- 


esting personalities relative to anniver- 
saries and other human interest matters. 
Thus far three numbers have been issued. 
The title of the magazine, “The District 
Clerk’s Chronicle,” was submitted to the 
company by Miss Irene M. Driscoll, 
cashier of the Springfield, Mass., district, 
who has been with the company for 
twenty-four years. There was consider- 
able interest in getting an appropriate 
name for the magazine. A picture is 


printed of Miss Driscoll and President 
Lincoln made when she met the president 
during a visit to the home office as a 
guest of the company, the trip being the 
reward for having suggested the name 
best describing the scope and purpose of 
the magazine. 


company actually showed increases in 
1937. The pneumonia film, “A New Day,” 
was launched in the middle of December, 
and 42 showings during the month 
reached a total of 121,690 people. “It is 
believed that, with the co-operation of 
our field staffs and of health and medical 
authorities, this film will be shown in 
most of the theatres in the United States 
and Canada,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

In 1937 the company participated in 226 
campaigns, dealing with cancer, tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, safety and other sub- 
jects. It made 3,814 exhibits on pneu- 
monia, syphilis, appendicitis, proper dict, 
diphtheria, diabetes and other important 
topics. The use of the company’s care- 
fully prepared literature on health instruc- 
tion in schools involved the distribution 
of 9,601,000 copies—a record in this re- 
gard. 

In the field of industrial hygiene the 
laboratory was particularly active during 
1937, making 1,450 analyses, as compared 
with 819 the year before, of such hazard- 
ous factors in industry as silica, lead, zinc, 
sulfuric acid, asbestos, ete. 

In safety ‘increased attention avas paid 
to the street, the home and the indus- 
trial fields, and the new sound safety 
film strip, entitled “Safety in Numbers,” 
released late in the year, was shown 121 
times to 14,104 people. This slide film is 
similar in its mechanism to the address 
on welfare services presented in the Fall 
during the sales congresses. 

The welfare division’s work in the fields 
of nutrition, physical education, public 
health lecturing, the administration of the 
library, the archives, the development of 
new literature, etc., was carried out along 
approved lines. 

Cooperation With Public Authorities 


“The company always has been glad to 
extend its services, in response to re- 
quests from public authorities, in the 
attainment of certain national objectives,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. “Our field men have 
participated in many of these campaigns 
in the past, when aimed at the control of 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever 
and similar problems. 

“At present we are cooperating most 
actively with the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service in 
his anti-syphilis program. Also, with the 
Public Health Service and the state de- 
partments of health, the state medical 


societies and similar agencies, we are 
entering most actively into the pro- 
gram for penumonia control. The _suc- 


cess of this demonstration in New York 
State, after two years of concentrated 
effort, led to the appropriation by the 
State Legislature of $400,000 to provide 
more adequate typing stations and serum 
facilities for the treatment of this dis- 
ease. It is confidently believed that the 


extension of methods proven in New 
York State and elsewhere to other parts 
of the country—now rapidly taking place 


—will lead to a material reduction in the 
mortality from this first cause of death 
among the communicable diseases. 

“We have continued to aid in various 
ways in the promotion of research deal- 
ing with such important problems as the 
perfection of sera for the treatment of 
pneumonia types, the development of a 
vaccine for the prevention of pneumonia, 
investigation of vaccination procedures 
against influenza, the detection and cor- 
rection of physical defects among school 
children, the relation of rheumatic fever 
and syphilis to heart disease, the control 
of diabetes, the throwing of further light 
on the importance of silicosis in industry, 
the solution of the many intricate prob- 
lems relating to infantile paralysis, etc.” 
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Chairman Ecker’s Review of Metropolitan's 1937 
Business and Financial Statement 


In his annual review of the financial 
statement of the Metropolitan Life before 
the field convention of the company at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week Chair- 
man Frederick H. Ecker said in part: 

Taken as a whole, 1937 has been a 
good year. It had its ups and downs. 
To pursue the even tenor of one’s ways 
seems to be a forgotten phrase. At any 
rate it does not happen these days. 

Running true to form, our year 1937 
closed with the largest amount of in- 
surance in force affording protection to 
the largest number of policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in the history of the 
company. 

The new life insurance paid for 
amounted to $2,393,583,083, which was an 
increase of $127,709,962 over 1936. 

The cancellations were about $44,500,- 
000 less than in 1936. ; 

The revivals and increases, which are 
not included in this report of new life 
insurance issued, amounted to slightly 
over $768,000,000. 

Under our old method of reporting paid 
for life insurance issued, revived, and 
increased, the total would be nearly $3,- 
162,000,000. 

Our total life insurance in force reached 
the amount of $22,584,093,698, affording 
protection to more than 29,000,000 pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries. 

The very gratifying result of the year 
was to increase the business in force 
over 1936 to the amount of $1,273,117,914, 
which represents the largest gain in in- 
surance in force since the year 1929. 

In addition, the company at the end of 
the year had in force $1,510,264,310 of 
principal sum benefits and $19,699,024 of 
weekly indemnity benefits under acci- 
dent and health policies. 

Assets at the end of 1937 were $,719,- 
720,827 as against $4,494,701,772 at the 
end of 1936. 

During 1937 the Metropolitan paid to 
its policyholders and their beneficiaries 
$525,876,271 and increased its assets by 
$225,019,054 so that during the year the 
company paid to its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries and added to the funds 
held for their benefit $750,895,326. 


Income Return of 3.64% 


The income received on the various 
classifications of investments, determined 
by the total received from interest, divi- 
dends and rents, with various detailed 
adjustments, divided by the total invest- 
ed funds of the company, produced for 
the year 1937 a return of 3.64%. Included 
in this item are profits realized on the 
call price paid for investments refunded 
and on sales of other holdings. 

Taking the ledger assets at the begin- 
ning of the year of $4,439,031,099, adding 
the total premium income for the year 
$766,286,586, income from interest, divi- 
dends and rents $206,637,943 and other 
items of $42,063,860 produced a total of 
ledger assets amounting to $5,454,019,490. 


Disbursements 


From this total there are disburse- 
ments for 


Death claims amounting to.$172,847,850 


Matured endowments ...... 52,607,779 
Disability claims ........... 9,690,455 
Annuity payments ......... 9,455,756 
Dividends to policyholders.. 102,453,652 
Other payments to policy- 
ON SR re rrr ee 178,820,775 
which makes the total paid to 
DOUCWRONIRUS onesies éwve enone $525,876,271 


There was disbursed for taxes, com- 
missions and other expenses, including 
payments on supplementary contracts 
$220,077,544; an item, by adjustment of 
book value over ledger assets, of $45,- 
627,052, making the total deduction for 
disbursements for the year $791,580,867. 
That leaves a balance in ledger assets at 


the end of last year of a total of #,- 
662,438,622. To this sum there must be 
added non-ledger assets of interest due 
and accrued, premiums due and unpaid 
and deferred, and other non-ledger items 
amounting in all to $178,911,729, produc- 
ing a total of gross ledger assets amount- 
ing to $4,841,350,352. 

From these gross assets we deduct 
unadmitted assets, such as book value 
in excess of market value of bonds not 
subject to amortization amounting to 
$81,099,716. 

Mortgage interest overdue more than 
six months, $26,219,943; furniture and fix- 
tures, $10,733,078 ; other unadmitted assets, 
$3,576,786, making a total deduction of 
$121,629,525. 

With these deductions, the total ad- 
mitted assets at the end of 1937 were 
as stated $4,719,720,827. 

The item of mortgage interest overdue 
more than six months was reduced by 
something like $9,000,000. 

The furniture and fixtures 
substantially the same. 

In connection with the item deducted 
for excess of market value over book, 
the figure reported as substantially the 
same as last year was after a deduction 
from book value by charging up to profit 
and loss of something like $41,000,000 


These figures reflect the drastic fall in 
market values which began in August, 
1937, and resulting at the end of the 
year in a reduction in market values of 
stocks (that is, preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks which we hold), of something 
more than $9,000,000 as compared with 
last year, in addition to the decrease in 
market value of the bonds in this classi- 
fication, 

The reduction in book value referred 
to does not affect the statement other 
than to reduce the deduction below the 
line of assets not admitted. It does not 
affect the statement with respect to sur- 
plus. 


item was 


Distribution of Assets 


The assets reported were distributed 
as follows: 

Real estate, including the home office 

and other buildings for the company’s 
use, amounted to $383,912,325. 
Mortgage loans secured by first liens on 
real estate, $994,096,712, of which $73,- 
652,107 was on farms and $920,444,605 on 
other properties. 

Policy loans and premium liens, $513,- 
947,859, 
3onds: 

U. S. Government......... $782,172,007 

Canadian Government ..... 63,293,911 

U. S. state and municipal... 130,036,072 


Canadian Provincial and 

PONE os i.ck wieanezen oe 108,728,136 
EE Eee 604,695,039 
Public utilities ............. 479,281,913 


Industrial and miscellaneous 332,467,006 
Stocks (all but $38,047 in 1937 were pre- 
ferred or guaranteed) : 


IE -achietcteunatoanes $ 8,658,302 
Public wtsities . ....ncscncces 22,917,171 
Industrial and _ miscellane- 

WR ere cae cack aeouen 49,907,285 


Then we had cash at the end of the 
year to the amount of $102,584,804. 

Net due and deferred premiums $83,- 
727,136. 

Accrued interest, etc., $59,295,142. 

That made a total of the assets to be 
accounted for of $4,719,720,827. 


Bond and Stock Yields 


The total book value investment in 
bonds at the end of the year was $2,- 
577,614,376, and of this amount $782,172,- 
007 was in United States Government 
bonds, but $332,626,517 thereof was for 
maturities of three years or less yield- 
ing 0.38%. 

That had the result of bringing the 


total yield on our Government bonds to 
1.95%, but that compares with the figure 
of 1.85% for the preceding year. 

Governments constituted 30% of the 
bond portfolio and it would be 17% if 
we eliminated the $332,000,000 of short 
term obligations, but the low income on 
Governments affected the yield on all 
bond holdings, bringing it down to 3.40%. 

The average yield on all stocks was 
5.91%, making the average yield on the 
whole bond and stock portfolio 3.48% 
on a total investment of $2,663,256,562. 
This compares with 3.56% of the pre- 
vious year. 

Refunding operations continued during 
the year to take their toll on our in- 
terest earnings. The short-term Gov- 
ernments are a secondary cash reserve 
and reflect the dearth of investments 
available to life insurance companies. 

The investment and reinvestment of 
short-terms increased the transactions in 
volume, swelling the amount of invest- 
ment in bonds and stocks for the year 
to a total of $539,606,969, on which the 
average yield was 2.24%, of which, of 
course, there were $223,000,000 of Treas- 
ury Bills, etc., averaging a little more 
than three-fourths of 1%. 


Daily Income and Disbursements 


The average daily income of the com- 
pany for 302 business days in 1937, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays, was: 


From premiums .............- $2,537,373 
From interest and rentals.... 684,232 
From non-classified income... 139,284 


That was a total average daily income 
of $3,360,889. Our average daily disburse- 
ments were: 

Payments to policyholders. . .$1,741,312 

Non-classified payments....... 879,817 

That left an average daily excess of 
income from these sources over dis- 
bursements of $739,760 per day. 

The daily average of investments ma- 
tured and repaid $2,496,042, making, 
without counting cash on hand, a daily 
income available for investment of $3,- 
235,802. 

Included are policy loans, in which 
there were 841,171 transactions last year 
at a total of $244,704,261, indicating the 
detailed work involved, our average daily 
investments amounted to $3,177,063. 

If the policy loans were omitted alto- 
gether, the amount invested would av- 
erage about $2,366,784 for every working 
day in the year. 

The cash in bank and on hand at the 
end of the year was $102,584,225. That 
was an increase as compared with the 
first of the year of $17,739,071, which 
would account for our having an aver- 
age daily amount available for invest- 
ment in excess of the average daily 
investment of $339,683. 


Canadian Investments 


Metropolitan investments in Canada at 
the end of the year were as follows: 

Governments, provinces and munici- 
palities, steam railroads, public utilities, 
etc., which total a book value of $205,- 
052,929. 

Real estate and mortgage loans in 
Canada amounting to $20,930,516. 

Total investment in Canada was $225,- 
983,445, not including policy loans and 
premium notes. 

Our deposits in the Dominion of Can- 
ada totaled $212,339,117, which is well in 
excess of requirements. 


City Property Investments 


During the year the Metropolitan Life 
invested in bond and mortgage on city 
properties a total of $63,168,904, which 
is something more than twice the amount 
similarly invested last year. 

These loans were made at an average 





rate of 4.512% compared with 4.508% of 
the previous year. 

The total outstanding at the end of 
1937, including foreclosed liens subject t 
redemption secured by mortgages on city 
and farm properties was $994,096,712 © 

City loans, some 64,220 in number, to. 
tal $913,662,067. 

Farm loans, some 10,766 in number, to. 
tal $69,794,870. 

The average rate of interest on 3jj 
farm loans was 4.981%, as compared 
with 5.155% of the preceding year. 

The new investments on farm loan; 
for the year amounted to $3,628,890, on 
which, including $11,134,956 renewals anj 
ninety-three purchase money mortgages 
for $718,840, the average rate was 4.603¢ 

The farm properties owned had a tots 
book value of $87,403,856. The percent 
age of farms owned to total assets of 
the company remained about the same 
as last year, 1.85%. 

The foreclosed property, other than 
farms, held at the end of 1937 amounted 
to $277,173,849, and the total, including 
farms, was but 7.81% of ledger assets 

Those properties acquired under fore. 
closure and held subject to redemption 
amounted to $10,639,774 or 0.23% of 
ledger assets. 

The company’s own buildings carried 
a book value of $34,334,619 and repre- 
sented 0.74% of ledger assets. 

While investments in loans on city 
and farm properties were substantially 
more during 1937 than during 1936, the 
reduction in the portfolio was in the 
neighborhood of $39,000,000. 


Foreclosed Properties 


The sales of foreclosed farm proper- 
ties (including contracts outstanding) 
during the year amounted to $6,087,685 a 
substantially more than book value. 

The city properties (including cor- 
tracts outstanding) totaled $46,000,00) 
likewise at substantially more than bock 
value. 

Through our management of thes 
properties, after rehabilitation. we ar 
receiving a good rate of return on the 
investment. 

On institutional practice, with respect 
to foreclosed properties, there are tw’ 
schools of thought. It is the view of 
some, noticeably those engaged in th 
real estate business, who advocate thé 
selling of such holdings at present lou 
market prices resulting in substantial 
losses on the investment; the advocates 
of such a practice holding that the dis 
position of foreclosed properties hanging 
over the market militates against reco\- 
eray and that if it were all disposed a 
regardless of price, the sooner norma 
values would be restored. 

Our practice is entirely contrary 1 
these views. We rehabilitate the prop 
erty and make it income producing au 
attractive to purchasers when the mat 
ket comes back. Our practice results 
in stabilizing the market rather that 
demoralizing the market by dumping 
foreclosed properties at any price 
tainable, 

Our experience in the past has ful) 
demonstrated the wisdom of our pt 
cedure both in our own interest and the 
of the whole real estate field. I think 
there is little doubt that the views Co 
trary to ours are those of the broke 
and actuated by self-interest. The {at 
remains that when we sell, we get ™ 
money out and better and, in the meat 
time, receive fair income on our holdings 

In relation to total assets, real estatt 
foreclosed by all the life insurance com 
panies throughout the period of depre* 
sion has not been as great percentagt 
wise as in the ’80s and '00s of the [a 
century. Now 8% of assets, then abot! 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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New Book Has Right 
~hilosophy for Agents 
is “THINK AND GROW RICH” 
Alfred Gough and Craig Thorn, Both 
With John Hancock, Get Distribu- 
tion Rights; Open Office 


The book, “Think and Grow Rich,” by 


Napoleon Hill, contains a success phil- 
asopliy so fundamental and of such prac- 
tical application to insurance salesmen 
that {wo insurance agents in New York 


City have obtained from the author and 
publisher nation-wide distribution rights 
with the purpose of putting the book in 
the hands of all business men and in 
particular to give it a wide distribution 
in their own field of insurance selling. 

The two men are Alfred F. Gough of 
the firm of Gough & King, Inc., insur- 
ance brokers at 15 William Street, and 
Craig Thorn of the Gardiner agency, 
Tohn Hancock. They have opened an 
office on the sixth floor of 15 William 


Street under the name of Gough & 
Thorn. Cost of the book is $1.75 per 
copy. It was published by the Ralston 


Society in 1937. 

Mr. Gough started his general agency 
on William Street fourteen years ago. 
He is also an agent for the John Han- 
cock and has a fire and casualty agency 
in Ridgewood, N. J., where he makes 
his home. Craig Thorn started with the 
John Hancock in 1909, served in the 
World War, returned to the business 
and in 1920 was made supervisor in the 
Albany agency succeeding Harry Gar- 
diner. He came to New York City three 
years ago with the purpose of getting 
the C.L.U. designation. Completing the 
course in a year and a half, he has 
remained with the Gardiner agency. 


Philosophy of the Book 


The philosophy of “Think and Grow 
Rich” allows no room for any defeats 
or recessions. Unlike many _ success 
books it does not deal in broad generali- 
ties but gives simple practical steps that 
will raise men to greater success and to 
greater monetary reward. The style at 
the start of the book is almost elemen- 
lary but through it the author catches 
the imagination of his reader and leads 
him on through thirteen fundamental 
steps that he has learned from close as- 
sociation with the nation’s distinguished 
men of great wealth. The book applies 
particularly to insurance agents. Here 
are statements from it: 

“We who are in this race for riches 
should be encouraged to know that this 
changed world in which we live is de- 
manding new ideas . .. Back of all this 
demand for new and better things there 
is one quality which one must possess to 
win and that is definiteness of purpose, 
the knowledge of what one wants and a 
burning desire to possess it.” 

“Wishing will not bring riches. But 
desiring riches with a state of mind 
that becomes an obsession, then plan- 
ning definite ways and means to acquire 
riches and backing those plans with per- 
sistence which does not recognize fail- 
ure, will bring riches.” The author out- 
limes six definite, practical steps to trans- 
mute that desire into its financial equiv- 
alent, 





SINGLETON ESTATE $5,000,000 
_ Life insurance aggregating upwards of 
$1,000,000 was carried by Marvin E. Sin- 
gleton, financier and former president of 


the old Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, who died in New York City 
last weck. Estimates of the personal in- 
surance carried by Singleton ranged 


trom $30,000 to $1,250,000. 
He | ft an estate valued at upwards 
of $5,' Of 





CHICAGO WOMEN’S MEETING 

Spe rs at the women’s division, Chi- 
“480 \ssociation of Life Underwriters, 
on Fels uary 8 were Lillian French Reid, 
New \ ‘k Life; Lucy DeGraff, Sun Life 
“% Carcda; Vera A. Camp, Equitable 
Societ. _ Cloe Rosenfels, Continental As- 
Soca and Garland Kahle, Equitable 
. C 


TRUST PROGRAM PROGRESSING 





Life Insurance and Financial Men Get 
Together in Chicago for Better 
Understanding 


A basis for cooperation between trust 
companies and life insurance representa- 
tives was agreed on at a meeting of the 
committee on life insurance and _ trust 
round-table of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters held January 28. A 
tentative program was presented to the 
general agents and managers division 
February 3. Those present at the com- 
mittee mecting were: Don Cameron, 
Continental Illinois Bank; Arthur Evans, 
American National Bank & Trust; 
Maurice L. Cohen, Hastie agency, Mu- 
tual Life; Paul Pullen, Chicago Title & 
Trust; Ernest L. Johnson, Connecticut 
General Life; Samuel Marsh, First Na- 


tional Bank of Chicago; Roy Thomas, 
City National Bank & Trust; Robert J. 
Murphy, Goldman agency, Prudential; 
Lynn Lloyd, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank; Harve H. Page, Northern Trust; 
Gerard S. Brown, Royer agency, Penn 
Mutual; Francis G. Bray, Thurman 
agency, New England Mutual; Joy M. 
Luidens, Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 


United Life & Accident Re-elects Offi- 
cers; W. D. Haller and D. B. 
Whiting Advanced 
Officers of the United Life & Acci- 
dent of Concord, N. H., were all re- 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
company on January 27. President is 
John V. Hanna. During 1937 the com- 

pany had one of its best years. 

William D. Haller, who has been sec- 
retary of the company since 1933, was 
elected to the position of secretary and 
agency manager. As agency manager he 
succeeds O. T. Sullivan who has re- 
signed to become general agent for the 
company in Vermont. Mr. Haller was 
formerly with the State Insurance De- 
partment of Iowa and following that for 
seven years an executive of the Royal 
Union Life. ; 

Douglas B. Whiting, who has been 
with the company since 1930 and was 
formerly assistant actuary, was elected 
actuary. 








COAST COMPANIES MERGE 
The Sunset Life of Olympia, Wash., 
and the Mutual Service Life, Spokane, 
have merged, according to advices from 
the Pacific Coast; the insurance being 
continued in the Sunset Life. 


Penn Mutual Made Increases 
In All Its 1937 Business 


The annual statement of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life for last year shows substantial 
increases in insurance in force 
and payments to policyholders. 

New insurances paid for in 1937 were 
$180,424,409, which was an increase over 
the sales in 1936, and continued the up- 
ward trend shown in the latter year. 
The total life insurance now in force is 
$1,928,474,423 under 546,997 policies. 

Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries were $65,093,825. Since the found- 
ing of the company in 1847 the total of 
such payments has been $1,149,981,782, an 
increase of $55,200,132 since the last day 
of 1936. 

The balance sheet shows assets of 
$668,082,455, which was an increase of 
$31,206,493 for the year. Liabilities were 
$638,874,108, and surplus or contingency 
reserves were $29,208,347. 


asscts, 





P, ALBERT KEYES ANNIVERSARY 
P. Albert Keyes, head of the supply 
division in the home office of the Equit- 
able Society, was honor gues? at a lunch- 
eon in the Hotel Governor Clinton, New 
York City, January 24, marking his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company. 




















QUESTION No. 


Thousands of men, sometime or other, come face to face with Ques- 
tion No. 9. It appears in nearly all applications for employment forms, 
immediately following identification questions. 


Question No. 9 asks— 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE DO YOU CARRY? 








aa. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Can he manage his own affairs? 
his family—his own old age? 


Berkshire associates through the 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


It is not an idle question nor is it put in to fill up space. It enables 
the employer to get a “snapshot” of the applicant's character. It answers 
| many questions in a few words: 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT” 


INCORPORATED 1851 


Is he thrifty? Is he planning for 


sale of Berkshire timely contracts 
are enabling thousands of men and women to answer this question— 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 





FRED. H. RHODES 
President 
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Met. Group To Rows 
Four Billions In 1938 


1,974,000 LIVES NOW PROTECTED 
Total Admitted Assets at End of 1937 
Exceed $333,000,000; Group Con- 


ferences Held 


Metropolitan had a 


The ereat Group 
life insurance year. The Group divi- 
sion had its own convention on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The Metropolitan Life plz iced $214,000,- 
000 Group life insurance which exceeded 
the 1936 record by 50% and represent- 


E. KAVANAGH 


JAMES 


ed a substantial improvement over the 
accomplishment for the five preceding 
years. The Department of Commerce 
of the U. S. report shows approximately 
$761,000,000 Group life insurance placed 
in this country last year by forty-two 
reporting life insurance companies, or 
30% more than for 1936. The Metro- 
politan’s share of the total Group placed 
in 1937 was 28.2%. 

Excluding entirely substantial figures 
involved in payments for accrued liability 
under Group annuity contracts the total 
annual premium under Group policies at 
the end of 1937 was $80,500,000. At the 
end of 1937 the total admitted assets of 
the Group division were in excess of 
$333,000,000, an increase of almost #40,- 
000,000 over the figure at the end of 
1936. 

Thirteen Qualify for $5,000,000 Club 


Last year thirteen Group sales repre- 
sentatives made the record essential for 
qualification in the company’s $5,000,000 
Club. Gerald A. Priestman, general 
supervisor, placed the most Group life 
insurance—$16,600,000. Second man was 
Supervisor Harry Westbay, who made 
the record of $16,400,000. 

The Metropolitan Life made a gain in 
Group in force last year of $433,700,000, 
which exceeded all prior years in gains 


with the exception of one year. The 
Group life insurance in force is $3,- 
671,000,000, protecting 1,974,000 _ lives. 


Only eight life insurance companies had 
more life insurance in force. at the be- 
ginning of 1937 than the Metropolitan 
Group division had in force at the end 
of 1937. The company will probably 
pass the $4,000,000,000 mark sometime in 
1938. 

The Group life cancellation rate for 
1937 was again favorable, being 1.3% of 
the total business in force. 

The placed business record of the 
Metropolitan’s Group health insurance 
for 1937 was represented by weekly ben- 
efits of $1,764,000, and on the same basis 
the gain in force was $2,437,000. These 
two figures have never been exceeded 
in the history of the company excepting 
only in the year 1928 when the General 
Motors Group health coverage became 
effective. On an average per man basis 
the Tomlinson unit was the outstanding 





February 1!, 193g 
leader in Group health production. The i 9 in accordance with the aims as se’ forth 
individual Group health leader was Su- To pore Met. Employes in such letter .. .” 
pervisor R. R. Campbell of Toronto. Retirement Benefits Federal Pensions Now Being Reviewed 


In Group annuities the new business 
erewth for 1937 represented substantial 
improvement over the two preceding 
years, particularly in annual current stip- 
ulated premium placed. In Group A. D. 
& D. business gain in force was more 
than $28,500,000, bringing total in force 
at the end of 1937 up to the $482,000,000 
mark, with annual premium exceeding 


$1,000,000. 
Group Hospitalization Growing 


The Group hospitalization trend is 
growing. In 1937 eleven Metropolitan 
hospitalization contracts were placed as 
compared with eight for 1936 and three 
for 1935. Number of claim and benefit 
payments paid under all forms of Metro- 
politan Group coverage last year totaled 
134,000. Total of such payments exceed- 
ed $42,400,000. 

Group certificate holders benefited by 
increased nursing calls, numbering more 
than 145,000 last year and by the receipt 
of health pamphlets numbering more 


than 4,779,000. 





A. C. CAMPBELL 


The Group insurance field sales con- 
ference last week was held in the assembly 
hall in the main building of the Metro- 
politan, 1 Madison Avenue. J. E. Kava- 
nagh, vice-president, and A. C. Campbell, 
second vice-president, were chairmen of 
sessions. Among those who spoke were 
M. B. Folsom, treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Co., and A. J. Lanza, assistant medical 
director. 

Among the speakers at the three days’ 
sessions were these: Group Annuities: 
E. C. McDonald, assistant secretary; R. A. 
Hohaus, assistant actuary; H. P. Mills, 
general supervisor Group annuities; J. H. 
Jones, general supervisor, and Gerald 
Priestman, general supervisor. Group ac- 
cident and health: J. M. Campbell, mana- 
ger Group division; Fred Ulmer, assistant 
manager Group division; G. W. Fitzhugh, 
supervisor Group life and health section, 
actuarial division; F. L. Kleinschmidt, su- 
perintendent Group clerical division; J. J. 
Sutter, staff supervisor Group sales cor- 
respondence bureau, and M. S. Applegate, 
supervisor Group administration bureau. 
Group life insurance: FE. O. Dunlap, as- 
sistant actuary; John Rockwood, super- 
visor, and F. R. Whelan, sales manager. 
W. J. Barrett, manager of the policyhold- 
ers’ service bureau, also talked. F. E. 
Hamilton led in amount of Group annui- 
ties placed and J. Rockwood led in total 
number of Group sales placed. 


FAVORABLE MORTALITY 
Mortality of the Metropolitan Life 
continued to be favorable in 1937 while 
total and permanent disability claims are 





still unfavorable. 
Insurance expense rates remained 
about the same, but taxes increased, 


primarily due to the payment of Social 
Security taxes for the first time. 


PLAN NEW PROGRAM APRIL 1 





Will Produce Benefits Somewhat Greater 
Than Under Present Program for 
Practically All Employes 
Discussing the Metropolitan Life’s retire- 
ment benefit program Chairman Frederick 
H. Ecker made this statement to the field 
force at the managers’ convention at the 

Waldorf-Astoria last week 

President Lincoln in his letter of No- 
vember 23, 1936, addressed to all em- 
ployes in the United States, said: 

“ _.. It may be anticipated that some- 
time in 1937 the amounts of the retire- 
ment annuities and the employes’ con- 
tribution for subsequent service will be 
reduced on account of the benefits ac- 
cruing and taxes payable under the Fed- 
eral Government’s plan. 


“Naturally, it is not possible at this 
time to forecast conditions and develop- 
ments many years hence, but the aim 
of the company now is to have the re- 
vised annuity benefits under the com- 
pany’s program such that when added 
to those contemplated under the Social 
Security Act the total benefits will, as 
far as practical, approximate those that 
would have been provided at the normal 





retirement date under the company’s 
program had no Federal Act been 
passed.” 

In his letter of December 28, 1936, 


the president stated in reference to the 
November 23 letter: 

“At the end of 1937 (or even prior 
thereto should developments warrant), 
the company’s programs may be revised 


in Washington 
It is still not possible to foreca-t con. 


ditions and developments many years 
hence. The matter of Federal jnsions 
is now being given intensive sttidy in 
Washington, both as regards t! pen- 
sions that shall be paid and thie tax 


that shall be levied. As regards pen. 
sions, the Secretary of the Treasury j; 
his report for the year ending /1 
1937, states: 

9 . the method of determining the 


amount of the annuity benefit creatly 
favors those with low average earnings 
and those who enter the system at high 


ages .. 


As regards taxes, he states: 

. . the question of whether the 
scale of tax rates shall be decreasing, 
level, increasing as under the present 
law, increasing more gradually to 4 
higher maximum, or increasing on the 
pay-as-you-go basis to a very high ulti- 
mate rate is essentially one of fiscal and 
economic policy.” 

As yet, the authorities at Washington 
have not offered any definite recommen- 
dations for major changes in the Act. 
Metropolitan Closely Following Situation 

The company has been following close- 
ly such reports as are given out in 
Washington, but is still unable to fore- 

cast conditions and developments many 
years hence. While the pension plan 
was continued for 1937 in the hope that 
some definite developments might take 
place, nothing definite has occurred and 
the company does not feel warranted in 
carrying on its own Retirement Pro- 
gram without modification, in addition 
(Continued on Page 22) 


Comments on Financial Statement 


(Continued from Page 10) 


12%. Unquestionably some allowance 
should be made for a probable greater 
leniency shown to borrowers throughout 
this period than in the ’80s and ’90s. 

We can testify, however, to many sit- 
uations that have been saved and by 
giving time, the borrowers have been 
able to save their properties, as well as 
in many instances having made friends, 
instead of enemies, to the company. 

Letter From a Farmer 

As a case in point, I should like to 

quote a letter in connection with a farm 


loan. It is dated in January of this 
year, as follows: 
“Several weeks ago I was called 


home due to the death of my father 
and while there had occasion to go 
through certain correspondence ad- 
dressed to him by your company, and 


to learn something of his relations 
with you for the past five or six 
years .. 


“7 simply wish to thank you from 
the bottorn of my heart... 

“A letter is not a very adequate way 
to express appreciation, but it is the 
best I can do at this time. But you 
may be sure that my efforts at least 
will not stop with this letter.” 


‘Ratio of Investment Holdings in Admit- 


ted Assets to Total Admitted Assets 

The ratio of investment holdings in 
admitted assets to total admitted assets 
is as follows: 

Real estate, $383,912,325 of admitted 
assets being 8.134% of total admitted 
assets. 

Mortgage loans (including foreclosed 
loans subject to redemption, $994,096,712, 
21.063%. 

Policy loans, $502,302.351, 10.643%. 

Premium notes, $12,534,802, .266%. 

Bonds,, $2,500,647,087, 52.983%. 

Stocks, $81,482,758, 1.726%. 

Cash, $102,584,225, 2.174%. 

Other ledger assets, $1.064,150, 022%. 

Non-ledger assets, $141,069,413, 2.989%. 

Company’s Earnings and Their 
Distribution 

With respect to the company’s earn- 
ings and their distribution, we report as 
follows: 

The company’s normal earnings or sav- 
ings during 1937 were $136,448,805. 

Special earnings: 


Net profit on sale or maturity of 

ledger assets, including refunding of 

bonds, $3,902,200, making a total of $140,- 
351,005. 

We applied to dividends to policyhold- 
ers, including Group dividends earned and 
paid during 1937 and, therefore, not in- 
cluded in the dividend reserve at the 
end of last year, $103,658,734. 

We applied to increase reserve bascs 
$4,432,561. 

We applied to decrease the book value 
of ledger assets $41,819,366 

Net change in the difference between 
the market value and the book value of 
securities not subject to amortization, $5,- 
360,352.45. 

These items totaled $155,271,014. 

We reduced the Voluntary Contingen- 
cy Reserve $7,000.000, making a net dis- 
position of $148,271,014. 


Premium Income and Payments to 
Policyholders 


The Premium Income of $766,286,586 
was divided as follows: 


a ee eee $320, 160,095 
I ire mtn ke cemiaaeeae a 338,123,306 
Group Life, Health and An- 

EE ee 92,286,329 


Personal Accident & Health.. 5,716,795 
Payments to policyholders of $525,876; 
271 were divided as follows: 


OS EEE 234,260,144 
ene 228,626,251 
Group Life, Health and An- 

INURE co 9 hack pissed occa. 60,451,881 
Personal Accident & Health.. — 2,531, 


In addition to the payments to policy 
holders, the company during 1937 added 
to the funds held in their behalf, that 
is, to its assets, $225,019,054. 

‘The total income from premiums, in- 
terest, dividends, rents and other sources, 
$1, 014,988,390 ; and after payments to pol- 
icyholders and other payments, $791,580,- 
867, left a net income from insurance 
account proper of $223,407,523. 

Receipts from maturing investments— 
less policy loans, $517,215,482, making 4 
total income for investment of—less po 
icy loans—$740,623,005, which does no 


include cash and policy loans < I ex- 
plained when reporting the investment 
made by the company on an average 


daily basis. 
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Lincoln National Life 
Makes Two Promotions 


H. J. SHAY A VICE-PRESIDENT 
In Charge of Mortgage Loans; W. B. 
F. Hall Named Assistant Manager 
of Department 








Two executive promotions were an- 
nounced by Arthur F. Hall, president, 
Lincoln National Life, following the an- 
nual meeting of the company on Febru- 
ary 2. Harry J. Shay, manager of the 
mortgage loan department, was named 
second vice-president in charge of mort- 





HARRY J. SHAY 


gage loans. William B. F, Hall was 
named assistant manager of the mort- 
gage loan department. ; 

Mr. Shay has been affiliated with the 
company since 1923. Directly after the 
World War, in which he served for thir- 
teen months, Mr. Shay became associ- 
ated with the Lincoln Trust & Savings 
Bank of Minneapolis. In 1923 he affili- 
ated with the Lincoln National Life, as- 
suming charge of its mortgage loans in 
the Northwest. His headquarters were 
in Minneapolis. Early in 1927 he was 
brought to the company’s home office 
and made assistant manager of the mort- 
gage loan department. Before becoming 
manager of the department he had been 
in charge of all metropolitan loans. 

Mr. Hall has been in mortgage loan 
work for the past several years. He 
has had mortgage experience from coast 
to coast in the majority of the states 
of the Union and has traveled the entire 
country and personally inspected more 
than $7,000,000 worth of FHA loans. He 
has completed work in the advance school 
of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers. Mr. Hall is a graduate of 
Yale and received his Master’s degree 
at the University of Michigan, He is a 
reserve lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Air Service. 


ON NATIONAL LIFE BOARD 
The National Life, Canada, has elected 
the following directors: D. H. Gibson, 
of Simpson’s, Ltd.; Alfred Rogers, Jr., 
Toronto, a grandson of the late Elias 
en, former president of the com- 
any, 








PASS JANUARY OBJECTIVE 


he James G. Ranni agency, Manhat- . 


tan Life, New York City, set for itself 
4 quota of 100 applications for insurance 
in January. The agency turned in 113 
applications and celebrated its success 





with a dinner party on February 4. 
MANY GIVEN CERTIFICATES 
St. Louis men and women numbering 
ll6 wer awarded certificates January 21 
od having successfully completed the 
qreive eeks’ life insurance school con- 
“ucted by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
“ation of St. Louis and the General 
Agents and Managers Association. 





Detroit Agency Giving 
Lecture Course on Taxes 

Hugh C. White, Detroit general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is sponsoring a 
series of ten lectures on the relation of 
modern tax problems to life insurance. 
The course is being conducted by Donald 
P. Kipp, attorney, Detroit, who has been 
specializing in insurance and taxation 
and lecturing to Chartered Life Under- 
writer classes on that subject. The first 
lecture was given February 10. 

Mr. White has also engaged a guest 
speaker for each meeting. They are Seth 
W. Ryan, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
Detroit; George E. Lackey, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; 
Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Charles J. Zimmerman, 


general agent, Connecticut Mutual, Chi- 
cago; Joseph M. Dodge, president, the 
Detroit Bank; Raymond H. Berry, attor- 
ney, Detroit; Henry E. McCurry, attor- 
ney, Detroit; Henry S. Hulburt, vice- 
president and trust officer, National Bank 
of Detroit, and H. Peter Trosper, New 
York Life, Detroit. 


NASH IN ADVERTISING 
Leaves Weekly Underwriter to Join 
Andrew Cone Agency in New York, 
Handling Insurance Accounts 
Chester C. Nash has resigned as life 
insurance editor of The Weekly Under- 
writer, to join the Andrew Cone Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, at 400 Madison 
Avenue, an old agency specializing in 
insurance accounts. Mr. Nash has been 
connected with insurance in editorial, 
advertising or publicity work for seven- 
teen years. His first connection with the 
insurance business was as reporter, and 
later associate editor, of The National 
Underwriter, being in both the Chicago 
and New York offices of that paper. In 
1930 he opened _an independent publicity 
bureau in New York and in the following 
year became advertising manager of the 
Home Life of New York. After five 
years in that post he returned to edi- 
torial work with The Weekly Under- 

writer. 


SNYDER STATE MANAGER 
J. Herbert Snyder, vice-president Com- 
monwealth Life, has taken a_ position 
with the Minnesota Mutual Life as state 
manager at Dallas. He will assume his 
new post March 1. 





Mutual Life, N. Y., Gains In 


Assets, Insurance In Force 
The Mutual Life of New York re- 
ported assets on December 31 of $1,349,- 
057,256, an increase of $40,778,437 over 
the preceding year. 

New insurance for the year amounted 
to $269,154,537, bringing the Mutual Life’s 
total insurance in force at the close of 
1937 to $3,758,762,033. 

The company paid policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, under their contracts, 
in 1937, a total of $134,212,373 and the 
trustees have set aside $22,781,795 to be 
paid in dividends in 1938, after establish- 
ing a fund for depreciation of securities 
and general contingencies at $44,270,997. 

On February 1, 1938, the Mutual Life 
was ninety-five years old, having issued 
its first policy on February 1, 1843. It 
has paid dividends during ninety-five 
years of over $930,000,000 and has paid 
or accumulated under its contracts over 
$5,000,000,000, which is over $600,000,000 


more than received in premiums. 


TO MEET IN LONDON, ONT. 
The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in London, Ont., June 9 and 10. 











THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


During 1937 Franklin insurance in force was increased to $175,021,192.00. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year amounted to $3,006,542.74, and 
no death claims upon which proofs were completed remained unpaid. 


Assets were increased from $33,834,912.52 to $35,627.715.84, and an addition to Surplus raised 
Capital and Surplus to $1,277,561.90. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1938 


ILLINOIS 

















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Re eee eer $ 817,182.24 Legal Reserve ........ seimainiinnesii ..--$33,504,564.00 
Bonds: Staking Pung mclctaieed  coonrding 

G. Ss. Go Rs 2,95 P, e obligations as they mature. 
State 981,340.28 Death Claims Due and Unpaid. NONE 
Municipal 1,176,925.12 Claims Reported but Proofs not 
Public Utility _..... 3,408,666.22 Complete... ----e-e-oessseeeeeeeee 144,098.36 
Railroad... 918,163.72 Reserves for Claims Unreported... 57,500.00 
Industrial ............... 660,915.67 curred, “but "nol "reported, before 
ecember 31, 1937. 
x... ae —_ _ 76,022.74 eared Other Reserves and Special 
reterred Stocks ........................... 900.00 haat let iansrarntitey teks 206,276.83 
First Mortgage Loans: Premiums and Interest Received 
I  eisisnattainonaccieinant $5,408,074.64 ETE aa 222,402.13 
City 3,660,972.99 9,069,047.63 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 
er eet 6.971,903.88 ES 188,311.34 
Real Estate (including Home Commissions, Medical and Other 
_—_sisSE RARER eS ee 6,716,257.27 Expenses Due and Accrued...... 27,001.28 
Collateral Loans .............................. 66,200.00 —_—_—_ 
Accrued Interest and Rents... 604,871.20 Total Liabilities __... sicieinnibe $34,350,153.94 
Premiums Due and Deferred.____. 1,043,321.25 Capital and Surplus...................... 1,277,561.90 
aici dieiabiniieiibnadacae aed $35,627,715.84 I c-scsininieesieiactoda sacduaeieieanitiigil $35,627,715.84 











PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 
SINCE ORGANIZATION $68,188,502.74 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $175,021,192.00 


Established 
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itineid Course 
Under Way in Newark 


UNIVERSITY WILL COOPERATE 





Committee on Plans Appointed at Meet- 
ing of Northern New Jersey Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers 


has been chosen by the 
Life Insurance General Agents & Mana- 
ition of Northern New Jer- 
and report on an edu- 
cational program, the cost of which is to 
be underwritten by the association. The 
committee consists of Arthur Derr, Wil- 
liam Masterson and Howard C. Law- 
rence. Sixteen men will be sent to the 
University of Newark and a plan mapped 
that will lead to a C.L.U. course. 

At the association’s meeting February 


\ committee 


gers Associ: 


sey to investig ate 


1 problems of recruiting agents were 
discussed by Robert E. Wilkins, super- 
visor of Ordinary agencies, Prudential. 


He favors recruiting young men provid- 
ed they are of the proper caliber, par- 
ticularly college and high school gradu- 
ates and men taking their first position, 
who feel that they do not need the same 
income as those who are already in the 
business, are married and have a family. 
Mr. Wilkins says that putting new young 
men into an agency acts as an inspira- 
tion to the older men. 

Wilkins pointed out that if there are 
to be career salesmen in the life insur- 
ance field they must be built up from 
the younger generation and that Newark 
was one of the best markets to accom- 
plish this purpose. They must have in- 
telligent supervision and be disciplined, 
but let the latter be constructive, rather 
than critical, Wilkins added. 

George H. Stout, Newark manager life 
department Travelers, has joined the as- 
sociation. 





OREGON MUTUAL REPORT 





Assets and Insurance in Force Reach 
New High; C. F. Adams Gives 
Other Figures 
The annual report of the Oregon Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. shows the estab- 
lishment of new all-time high records 
both in assets and in the amount of in- 

surance in force during 1937. 

The insurance-in-force total increased 
$3,966,104, reaching the new high level 
of $59,791,218, reports President C. F. 
Adams. Admitted assets total $16,299,588, 
a gain of $1,094,158 over the preceding 
year, another new all-time high. 

Dividends will continue through 1938 
at the present level. The company 
earned 4.24% on its investments, after 
deducting all investment expenses. The 
institution, after meeting every claim in 


full, was called upon to pay to bene- 
ficiaries only 47.3% of the amount set 
aside in the mortality fund. Surplus 


to policyholders increased to 


$1,154,310. 


was 


F. J. CAMERON CHAIRMAN 
At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh, F. 
J. Camerson, general manager and actu- 
ary of the Caledonian, and deputy chair- 
man of the association, was elected chair- 


man. He succeeds H. G. Sharp. S. F. 
M. Cumming, general manager of the 
Scottish Life, has been elected deputy 


chairman. 
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Leader in . Pacific Mutual 








J. E.. CAPPS 
Capps of Norfolk, Va., 


J. E. “Jack” 
associated with the Joseph E. Garland 
agency of Farmville, is the leading pro- 
ducer for the entire sales force of the 
Pacific Mutual Life and has been named 
president of the company’s honorary Big 
Tree Club. Mr. Capps wrote more in- 
surance policies on more people for a 


greater total amount than any other Pa- 
cific Mutual agent in 1937. A graduate 
of William and Mary College and hold- 
ing an M.A. degree from Columbia, Mr. 
Capps has been with the Garland Agency 
for twenty-one years. He is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter and is active in civic 
activities in Norfolk. 


Robie Annual Sales 
Congress on March 17 


HAVILAND JANUARY SPEAKER 





Agency Membership Awards by Boston 
Association Go to W. A. Clarke 
and George Neitlich 





Life insurance agencies are power- 
houses generating will-power, the most 
important function of an agency, said 
F. Hobert Haviland, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Connecticut General 
Life, guest speaker at the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association January 27. 

Taking for his subject, “The Gifts of 
Selling,” Vice-President Haviland talked 
entirely on sales ideas concerned with 
current practical and fundamental prob- 
lems in the field of making successful 
agents. 

“Training never ends; real rehearsal 
never ends,” said Mr. Haviland. “Re- 
gardless of the programming technique, 
there is a package sale left to be made 
in every interview.” 

Merit awards for 100% agency mem- 
bership enrollment in the association 
were presented to Winthrop A. Clarke, 
general agent, Acacia Mutual, and 
George Neitlich, manager, Fenway dis- 
trict, Metropolitan Life. Announcement 
was made by Chairman Fitzhugh Tray- 
lor, general agent, Equitable Socicty, of 
the annual sales congress of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association to be held 
March 17. 





ANNA LOUISE AMENDT DEAD 

Miss Anna Louise Amendt, for forty- 
seven years private secretary to the late 
Gage E. Tarbell of the Equitable So- 
ciety, died February 1. She was 71. 








New Agent With Engelsman, 
Author of Personality Chart 


Josephine Nessler, a new agent in the 
Ralph G. Engelsman agency, Penn Mu- 
tual, New York City, has made a suc- 
cessful start in the life insurance busi- 
ness. No small part of the skill which 
she takes with her into the interview 
with prospective clients is due to her 
former training. 

A graduate of Barnard College, Miss 
Nessler was for a time secretary at 
the Savoy-Plaza Hotel. She has been 
active in the Jewish Social Service As- 
sociation, has written several articles on 
social service affairs for women and 
has a keen understanding of business 
women’s affairs. 

Recently Miss Nessler had reprinted in 
The Journal of Business Education, a 
magazine for teachers of business sub- 
jects, an article on “How to Get an 
Office Job” which she had originally pre- 
pared for the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association of New York City. That 
association is composed of supervisors 
of central stenographic, typing and voice 
machine departments, representing many 
large business and professional organiza- 


tions in Greater New York. 
As an insurance agent trying to get 
business, no doubt Miss Nessler keeps 


in mind some of those things included 
in her article to the young graduate who 

















with our own General Agents— 


BUT— 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 











We have some open territory in western Pennsylvania, Northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and other points. 

For men of General Agency calibre we have a worth while 
General Agent's Contract. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


is trying to get a job. She said: “The 
personnel manager judges appearance as 
it is expressed in terms of wearing ap- 
parel, personal grooming and posture; 
speech as it is expressed in terms of 
voice and diction; and health as it is 
reflected in the vigor and vitality of 
the candidate. The clear, bright eye; 
the quick, eager step; the frank, direct 
gaze; the intelligent attention of the ap- 
plicant are all an index of her inner 
worth and form the backbone of the 
manager’s evaluation.” 


Accompanying her article Miss Ness- 
ler prepared a Personality Chart which 
outlines in detail those qualities as busi- 
ness demands them, About dress she 
says: “Business is not a dinner party 
nor an outdoor picnic nor it is a mourn- 
ers’ bench. It calls for clothes of con- 
servative cut and color; for warm, well- 
blended, friendly tones, for immaculate 
accessories, for exquisite grooming.” 

Character attributes mentioned in Miss 
Nessler’s personality chart are grouped 
under the one heading, “Dependability.” 
They are these: “Trustworthiness in 
one’s entire professional relationship with 
fellow-workers, in one’s willingness to 
‘follow through’ a piece of work to its 
satisfactory conclusion, integrity. Dis- 
cretion in the handling of confidential 
information. Punctiliousness in the car- 
rying out, without supervision, of com- 
pany rules and regulations.” 










insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 
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“THINK and GROW RCH" 
A Priceless Philosophy 
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Price for Quantity Orders 
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The 
Colonia 


Life Insurance Company 
Of America 
Incorporated 1897 
Sd 
Out of the leading 300 companies jn 
the United States and Canada, the Co- 
lonial stands among the first 20 on the 
basis of number of policies in force. 
= 


OVER 113 MILLION IN FORCE 


Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Pres. 
Charles F. Nettleship, Vice-Pres 





Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 





Passion to Reach Goal 


Miller’s Success Road 


“Phantasy or pious hope versus a pas- 
sion to accomplish a spearhead goal is 
the real difference between the success 
and the failure, given the same relative 
organic and emotional energies,” summar- 
ized Arthur Miller of the Miller Asso- 
ciates in his address, “Keeping the Bus 
ness Personality Out of the Red,” be- 
fore the January luncheon meeting of 
the Boston Life Supervisors Club. 

President Stewart P. Crowell, super- 
visor, Wallace N. Watson agency Con- 
necticut Mutual, had the meeting in 
charge and was joined at the head table 
by Boyd L. Cook, supervisor Clyde F. 
Gay agency, Aetna Life, program chait- 
man for the club, and A. Clement Deer- 
ing, supervisor life department, John C. 
Paige & Co., secretary-treasurer. 





CHICAGO CLINIC SPEAKERS 


Speakers for the sales clinic of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrt- 
ers on February 9 were these: Lewis 
Degen, Hastie agency, Mutual Life of 
New York; Walter N. Hiller, Stumes & 
Loeb, Penn Mutual; V. N. Sieving, Her- 
derson agency, Pacific Mutual; Alanson 
S. Ingersoll, Mutual Benefit Life; Dewey 
R. Wright, Zischke agency, Union Cen- 
tral ; 
Franklin Life; 
Zimmerman agency, 
tual; John Morrell, 


Equitable Society. 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Sidney Eckstone, Budinger agency, 
William H. Sicgmun( 
Connecticut Mu- 
Lustgarten agency, 
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Failu re to Use Check 
Costs Company Suit 


DELAY IN CLEARING PROVED 


Saturday and Two Holidays Coming To- 
gether Resulted in Claim That 
Premium Was Not Paid 








r an insurance company used 
due diligence in presenting to its bank 
for collection a check received in pay- 
ment of a premium was decided in favor 
of the policyholder plaintiff by the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Dulbere versus Equitable Society. The 
plaintiff won in the Trial Term, lost in 
the Appellate Division and won again in 
the Court of Appeals. 

The defendant issued a health and ac- 
cident policy renewable yearly, premium 
$14780, payable on anniversary date of 
policy or thirty-one days thereafter. The 
assured died June 9, 1935, as the result 
of an accident suffered June 4, 1935, 
between which dates he was totally dis- 
abled and hospitalized. His wife was 
the named beneficiary. 

Assured Mailed Check 

This suit was to recover the amount 
of the policy for death caused by acci- 
dent plus the disability allowance less 
the amount of two unpaid premiums 
which became due respectively Novem- 
ber 25, 1933, and November 25, 1934. 
Defendant company claimed non-liability 
on the ground the policy was not in 
force at the time of the accident and 
that it had lapsed and was canceled for 
non-payment of premium, which came 
due November 25, 1933. The assured 
had paid premiums when due until No- 
vember, 1933, and the policy was con- 
cededly in force until midnight Decem- 
ber 26, 1933, by reason of the grace 
period. To effect a renewal of the pol- 
icy the assured prepared a check De- 
cember 21 for $147.80, the amount of 
the premium, had it signed by his wife 
and daughter, who had a bank account, 
and mailed the letter in Brooklyn to be 
delivered in New York. It was presumed 
that the check was received by defend- 


Whethi 


} ant the following day but defendant 
claimed that it was not received until 
December 23, which was Saturday. 


Checks received on that day were put 
in the vault and were not deposited in 
the bank as usual. 

The next day was Sunday and the next 
Christmas Day and the check was not 
handled in the usual way until Tuesday, 
December 26, when it was deposited in 
the bank. The bank returned it unpaid 
and marked “uncollected funds.” De- 
iendant returned the check to assured, 
informing him that the policy had lapsed 
lor non-payment of premium. Decem- 
ber 29 assured tendered to the company 
a certified check which defendant com- 
pany refused, 

Funds Held Available 


It was conceded that funds were avail- 
able for payment of the check in the 
account of the wife and daughter at all 
tmes between December 21 and 2 p. m. 
December 26, 1933. There was also un- 
contradicted testimony that had _ the 
check been deposited by defendant De- 
cember 22 it would have been paid and 
the policy would not have lapsed. The 
fault did not lie with the assured nor 


with the assured’s bank nor the defend- 
ants bank, says the Court of Appeals 
opinion, which held that judgment of 
the Appellate Division should be reversea 
and that of Trial Term affirmed, with 
“te this court and in the Appellate 
IVISIO 


BIG PITTSBURGH TURNOUT 


_ There was a turnout of almost 1,000 
lor the frst regular meeting of the year 
ot the ttsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
s0Cati¢ at the William Penn Hotel 
recent The association was host to 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Pittsburch Builders Exchange and mem- 
= ©! several civic and service clubs. 
~ ae for the occasion was DeLoss 
— associate editor of Liberty mag- 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold its February 
luncheon and Mid-winter sales confer- 
ence on Monday, February 14, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Speakers will be Joseph L. McMillan, 
agency organizer, Mutual Life of New 
York, Baltimore; Isaac S. Kibrick, agent, 
New York Life, Brockton, Mass., and 
James E. Gheen, a professional speaker. 
At the meeting the 1938 award of the 
“Presidents’ Cup” will be announced. 





APPOINTED IN TEXAS 
Ralph H. Durkee, San Antonio, 
experienced life underwriter 


Col. 
Tex., an 


office, has been appointed district agency 
manager for San Antonio and sixteen 
adjacent countics. Clyde Rehmeyer, an 
experienced insurance man, has been ap- 
pointed district agency manager for the 
Panhandle territory of the Equitable 
Society with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex. 





J. M. ANDREWS ANNIVERSARY 

J. M. Andrews, manager, Guardian 
Life, Fort Smith, Ark., has been in that 
position for twenty-five years. The an- 
niversary was celebrated with a surprise 
dinner party last month attended by all 
managers at the company’s Biloxi con- 
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vention, Vice-President James A Mc- 
Lain and Superintendent of Agencies 
Frank F. Weidenborner. 


Postal Cos. Gain 


The Postal National Life closed 1937 
with a gain in insurance in force, new 
paid-for premiums and a mortality rate 
of about 20%. Insurance in force is 
now up to $7,834,000, and new premiums 
amounted to $2,235,000, a 30% gain. 

Postal Life, parent company, gained 
15% in new paid-for business to a total 
of $3,670,000 compared with $3,500,000 in 


1936. Its insurance in force stood at 
$46,772,181 at the year-end. Both com- 
panies re-elected officers and directors 


at the annual meeting in January, 











The Contents of His Sales Portfolio 


ARE BACKED BY 


His Company’s Investment Portfolio 


Great-West Investments 
are divided 


* as Shown Below 





Policy Loans - - 





Bonds and Debentures 
City Mortgages and Properties 


Farm Mortgages and Properties 


Stocks, Common and Preferred 1.2% 


Cash and Miscellaneous - - - 


- = = 49.4% 
17.0% 
13.8% 
16.6% 


2.0% 








The Policyholder’s Equity 
is divided 
as Shown Above 


This Great-West Life representative is typical of hundreds of his colleagues who carry 


portfolios and rate-books. 


Annual Report shows the following highlights: 


Assets 


Liabilities (chiefly to policyholders) 


New Business in 1937- - - - $ 
Business in Force- - - - - $ 
$ 
eo 


5 
1 


Surplus, Contingency Reserve 


and Capital - - - = - §& 


Back of him is a continent-wide organization, whose 46th 


53,058,443—a gain 
89,511,167—a gain 
56,805,466—a gain 

$150,356,098 


6,449,368—a gain 


Since the founding of the Company in 1892, the Great-West Life has paid over 
$195,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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By Paul Troth 

No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time. 
No. 19 


Following the test survey conducted 
by Good Housekeeping magazine last 
year to determine the attitude of men 
and women as buyers and owners of life 
insurance, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau this observation: 
That there is an increasing interest on 


IDEAS that CLICK | 


made 





Pat Trath—. 





, a me 


Good morning. You need clean-up 
msurance too! 


the part of women in life insurance 
which is important because of its influ- 
ence on the purchase of life insurance 
by their husbands and on possible change 
in selling technique. 

Last Saturday morning I talked with 
two Industrial agents in a suburban of- 
fice who are using this interest on the 
part of the wife as a means of selling 
more insurance to the husband. Col- 
lecting and canvassing during the day 
among small homes, these Industrial 
agents usually have their first interview 
with the wife. 

Max Lewis, an assistant superintendent 
in the Plainfield, N. J., district office of 
the Prudential, who has been with the 
company twenty-nine years selling both 
Industrial and Ordinary insurance, made 
this statement: 

“When the wife understands the need 
for life insurance, the sale is better 
than half closed.” 

Nicholas Georgio, also an _ assistant 
superintendent in that office of the Pru- 
dential, endorsed the remark. He uses 
this question as an approach: “Mrs. 
Prospect, is your husband’s pay check 
insured?” From that point he pictures 
to the wife her need for a continuation 
of income and arranges through her for 
an appointment with her husband. 

In the interview with the wife the 
Industrial agent does not try to sell life 
insurance; he makes her want the pro- 
tection that life insurance will afford. 
When he has accomplished that, he says: 
“Mrs. Prospect, I should like to discuss 
this with both you and your husband to- 
gether. Would it be all right for me to 
call this evening, say about 8 o’clock ?” 

When the agent calls by appointment 
in the evening, he gets a favorable intro- 
duction to his prospect and if his pre- 
liminary work has been well done, he has 
a strong colleague working with him in 
presenting the case for insurance pro- 
tection. 





Pink on Real Estate Holdings 


(Continued from Page 1) 


concessions have resulted in a number of 
sales. Fortunately, there have so far been 
few, if any, foreclosures of these propor- 
tionately large mortgages, hazardous as 
they may be. 

“The safe investment of funds at a fair 
rate of return is an increasingly difficult 
problem. High grade bonds show such 
a small return that companies are looking 
to real estate mortgages for investment. 
As a result, competition for such invest- 
ments is very keen. A _ situation which 
formerly prevailed is now reversed. While 
borrowers seeking loans on real estate lo- 
cated in other states came here for money, 
now investors come to the New York 
mortgage market with surplus funds for 
investment. New York real estate is be- 
coming mortgaged to foreign insurance 
companies in increasing amounts. Interest 
rates on other forms of investments have 
been so low that abnormal amounts of cash 
have accumulated because of reluctance to 
buy such securities. The loss of interest 
on this uninvested money may easily ex- 
ceed the losses resulting from the sale of 
real estate. 

Mortgage Interest Rates 


“Mortgage interest rates are no lower 
than they were before the World War, but 
they are lower than they have been at 
any time in the past ten years. The enor- 
mous amount of money seeking investment 
and the competition for good loans is, ot 
course, the reason for present low rates 
but the situation is aggravated greatly by 
other causes. There is, for good reason, 
a reluctance on the part of many large 
institutional lenders to foreclose loans on 
properties, which it has been found are 
undesirable to own and operate. In this 
category are theatres, hotels, one-tenanted 
buildings, golf courses, club buildings, 
churches and other special purpose prop- 
erties, also properties which have become 
more or less obsolete with resultant low 
rental value. In order to avoid foreclosing 
such mortgages, lenders sometimes advance 
money for the payment of taxes, increas- 
ing the principal by the amount of the 
advance and frequently interest rates are 
reduced, all for the purpose of helping the 
owners keep their properties so that they, 
as mortgagees, will not have the care and 
responsibility which goes with the owner- 
ship. In these cases the mortgagees al- 
most invariably are obliged to take over 
the properties eventually. Then they re- 
sell them as quickly as possible, taking 
back purchase money mortgages in very 
large proportions at extremely low rates 
of interest. There is also a tendency on 
the part of some to sell fairly good prop- 


erties on very easy terms, thereby holding 
up prices by the sacrifice of security and 
fair interest rates. 

Appraisals Should Be Sound 

“With an excess of money looking for 
investment and a shortage of loan appli- 
cations has come a tendency toward op- 
timism by appraisers. It is true that real 
estate sells today for much less than its 
former value and there is good reason to 
believe that values will some day recover, 
but after all, values are controlled largely 
by income return. Increase in rents so far 
has been small. Real estate is selling to- 
day on the basis of its present earnings 
and to value it higher we must discount 
the future. It is just as fair to expect 
higher prices from present indications as 
it is to anticipate lower prices in a falling 
market, but optimism can be. carried too 
far as we well remember from recent 
experience. Appraisals should be based on 
facts with less stress on hopes and ex- 
pectations. Estimates of rents should be 
made and compared with those of similar 
properties in the same neighborhood, giv- 
ing proper consideration to varying con- 
ditions between different properties. Ex- 
penses cannot be calculated at so much a 
room but must be estimated on the 
premises with an understanding of all 
conditions as they exist. Short cuts by 
the use of factors for calculating these 
items are dangerous as an over-optimistic 
appraiser is likely to select the wrong 
factors. 

“It is to be hoped that insurance com- 
panies faced with the problem of invest- 
ing large sums at profitable rates, in the 
presence of great competition, which in 
this state is increased by the appearance 
of foreign investors looking for outlets for 
their funds, will nevertheless use caution 
and good judgment in making their in- 
vestments.” 


WALTER R. JONES DEAD 

Walter Rysam Jones, for the last fif- 
teen years in the controller’s department 
of the Metropolitan Life, died February 
5. He was 50. His father, the late 
Walter Mott Jones, was secretary of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. Walter 
Jones was president of the Badminton 
Club and Recorder General of the Naval 
Order of the United States. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 67% UP 
All previous monthly records for new 
business were broken by the Illinois 
Bankers Life in January when new life 
business ran 67% ahead of a year ago 
and topped the best previous month, 
November, 1937, by 6%. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD 





President Price Reports Gains in Jeffer- 
son Standard; Shepard Bryan 
Elected to Board 

At the annual meeting of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Julian Price, president of 
the company, presented an optimistic re- 
port saying 1937 was the best year in 
the company’s history. New life insur- 
ance sales increased 7% over 1936; in- 
surance in force reached a_ new high 
at $371,000,000; assets increased to $73; 
194,594, and the contingency fund now 
totals $4,600,000. 

A new member of the board electel 
at the meeting is Shepard Bryan, promt- 
nent attorney of Atlanta, Ga. A grat: 
uate of North Carolina University, Mr 
Bryan is a former vice-president of the 
Georgia Bar Association and past pres: 
dent of the Atlanta Bar Association. 


MORTIMER R. MILLER DEAD 
Rochester General Agent of Pen 
Mutual; Trustee of Company and of 
Colgate University 
Mortimer R. Miller, general age! 
Penn Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., sinc 
1907, and a trustee of the company since 
1915, died at his home at the age of & 
February 6 after a brief illness, The 
Rochester agency was established in 188), 
Mr. Miller becoming a personal producet 
under the then general agent, \ 
Pressey. At Mr. Pressey’s retirement ! 
1907 Mr. Miller was appointed gener® 
agent. In 1926 he formed a partnershif 
with his son, Mortimer J. Miller, wh? 
died in 1934, when the full managemet! 
of the agency reverted to the father. 
Elected a trustee on November 1) 
1915, Mr. Miller was assigned to the 
committee on accounts, and on December 
13, 1933, was appointed chairman. 
was president of the Penn Mutua 
Agency Association. For years he had 
been a member of its executive and othe! 
committees. He was a bank director am 





for years had been a trustee of Colgatt 
University. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


of 


HAVE YOU ANY QUESTIONS? 


You are invited to send any questions on 
life insurance to ‘“The Equitable Coun- 
selor,’’ 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Or write for booklet, *‘ Build forthe Future,”’ 
which gives interesting information of value. 


Meanwhile, read these questions and 


answers on important life insurance facts. 


Q. I am 25, married and have one young 
child. I earn $50 a week. I have $6000 
of insurance, and a small bank balance. 
What added insurance do you suggest? 


A. Enough to provide a minimum of in- 
come to your wife, and to create an educa- 


tional fund for the child. 


Q. Should life insurance be paid in a 
lump sum? 


A. Not always. More and more people 
believe it wiser to arrange the payments to 
beneficiaries in installments, with a moderate 
lump sum for emergencies. The ‘‘life in- 
come option’? on every policy makes life 
long protection certain. 

. 7 eo 


Q. What is a ‘“‘Special Income’’ Policy? 


A. This policy is designed for the man 
with a growing family. It provides extra 
protection while the children are dependent. 
Ask an Equitable agent or the Counselor 
about its interesting features. 


oF 





- + For Men, not Puppets - - 





The puppet is pulled about, willy nilly. So are some men — 


pulled about by ‘‘fate.’’ But the man who owns life insurance 


stands up against that puppeteer. He has a say in his destiny. THE EQUITABLE 


For insurance safeguards the family, it builds a financial re- vies thee 


serve, it may enable the insured man some day to take life easy. LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 
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Head Table at Mass. Mutual Luncheon during Regional Conference in New York 





Empire Phoicgrapher 


; L. to r.: Wrayburn M. Benton, agency secretary; John F. Cremen, general agent, Washington; Millard R. Orr, general agent, Philadelphia; Bertrand J. Perry 
president; Corydon K. Litchard, general agent, Springfield; Joseph B. Maclean, associate actuary, Mutual Life of New York, guest speaker; Joseph C, Behan, vice-presi. 
dent; Frank D. Murphy, Peoria, and Chester O. Fischer, vice-president. 


Occidental, California, 
Makes Some New Records 


Occidental Life, California, enjoyed in 
1937 the best year since the company’s 
founding thirty-two years ago accord- 
ing to President L. M. Giannini. Busi- 
ness in force December 31 was $O0l,- 
933,389, a gain of $109,164,906 (37.2%) 
over 1936. Exceeding even its large gain 
for 1936, Occidental’s 1937 progress 
marked a new high for the company. 
More than $51,000,000 of Occidental’s 
gain in force was represented by new 
writings, the remainder coming from re- 
insurance of Guaranty Life which 
brought an additional $58,000,000. Occi- 
dental’s total new paid business for 
1937 was $87,223,691. 

Occidental assets showed a similarly 
large increase, advancing from $37,371,- 
017 to $52,886,015. This was likewise a 
new all-time high. 





MANY TAKE SANBORN COURSE 





Boston General Agent of Connecticut 
Mutual Awards Certificates To 
Those Who Graduate 
Paul C. Sanborn, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston, was host Feb- 
ruary 3 at a dinner given in honor of 
the twelve men who have just completed 
the ten sessions of the seventeenth San- 
born sales course for general insurance 

agents. 

Upon awarding the certificates to these 
sraduates Mr. Sanborn reminded them 
that their number brought the total of 
certificates so presented over a four-year 
period to 18. This does not include 
the other men who enrolled in the course 
but who, for one reason or another, did 
not complete the work. The next course 
will be given between the middle of 
March and the middle of April. 


EDMOND NOW VICE-PRESIDENT 

Election of William L. Edmond as 
vice-president of the Amicable Life, 
Waco, succeeding to the vacancy caused 
by the death of W. A. Blair, has been 
announced. Mr. Edmond has been as- 
sociated with the Amicable for ten years 
and previously was in the banking busi- 
ness in Waco. He became agency direc- 
tor of the field extension division in 1931 


and has traveled extensively since. He 
also was manager of the home office 
agency in Waco. 


With an increase of 31% in new busi- 
ness produced in 1937, Arthur J. Butzen, 
Milwaukee general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, led all agencies in 
percentage of gain, while only two gen- 
eral agencies topped the Milwaukee of- 
fice in dollar volume. Leading in new 
business volume was Lawrence E. Si- 
mon Agency, New York. 





JANUARY SHOWS GAIN 
A 15% increase in January new busi- 
ness over January 1937 is reported by 
Northwestern National Life. Territories 
showing the largest gains were Cali- 
fornia, Missouri and Minnesota. 





BOSTON MUTUAL DIRECTORS 





Merton L. Brown and J. Leonard John- 
son Added to Board at 
Annual Meeting 


At the annual policyholders’ meeting 
of the Boston Mutual Life on January 
27 Merton L. Brown and J. Leonard 
Johnson were elected members of the 
board of directors. Jay R. Benton, presi- 
dent of the company, made the announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown was Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner from 1928 to 1935. 
A graduate of Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and of the Law 
School, he has been president of the 
general alumni association several terms 
and is now a trustee of the university. 

Mr. Johnson is president of the Met- 
ropolitan Coal Co.; also, president of 
Locke Coal Co., Marcy Bros. Coal Co., 
Metropolitan Coal Co. of New Hamp- 
shire, Pratt Coal Co. and the Sweetser 
Coal Co. He is a director of the Frost 
Coal & Oil Co. and the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co. of Columbus, O. 


BOOK ON SOCIAL SECURITY 





Washington Authorities Issue Publica- 
tion Summarizing Data on Which 
Present Act Is Based 

The Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, has published a book, “Social Se- 
curity in America,” which summarizes 
the data collected by the staff of the 
Committee on Economic Security as a 
basis for the committee’s recommenda- 
tions which resulted in the passage of 
the Social Security Act. The book is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 75 cents a copy. 





STARTED YEAR WITH RUSH 

When Acacia Mutual Life agents re- 
ceive word that the first week of 1938 
would be Early Bird Week, 203 of them 
wrote one or more applications, thus 
qualifying for membership in the Society 
of Acacia Early Birds of 1938. As a re- 
sult the company had the largest honor 
roll of first week of the year producers 
on record, 
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John Hancock New Sales 
Kit Ties in Advertising 


Agents of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life recently received the first of the 
new selling kits designed with the idea 
of coordinating the company’s national 
advertising and its selling formula, 

_ The kit currently in use is an attrac. 
tive folder printed in blue and silver 
and entitled, “Six Simple Steps to Sell. 
ing Readjustment Plans.” It ties i 
with the company’s March and April ad. 
vertising in seven publications of national 
circulation, _stressing the readjustment 
feature of life insurance. 
_ “Advertising can provide valuable mo- 
tivation for the agent,” said Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles J. Diman, “in addition to 
its principal function of motivating the 
prospect. It has a sales-stimulatinge ef- 
fect on the agent who reads it over th: 
Prospect’s shoulder, and our 1938 plans 
call for a development of this advantage 
to the point where the advertisement be- 
comes an actual tool in the writing 
agent’s kit.” ' 





CLEVER SWINDLER OPERATING 


In a memorandum issued by the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
it is noted that a smooth individual is 
making the rounds of life insurance offices 
ostensibly to purchase life insurance. He 
uses a different name each time. He 
knows the psychology of life insurance 
selling and makes his story very plaus- 
ible. His usual procedure is to walk 
into an office and say that an agent 
named Mr. Blank has solicited him for 
insurance and he is now ready to bwy. 
Of course, no one knows just who Mr. 
Blank is, but some one is appointed to 
handle this case. This man goes through 
all the formality of filling out the ap- 
plication and agrees to examination time. 
He pays the premium with a faked sal- 
ary check slightly in excess of amount 
of premium and gets cash for the dif- 
ference. General description: Five feet 
nine or ten inches tall; bald streak cen- 
ter down to back of head; wears thick 
glasses; usually gives his date of birth 
January 27, 1904. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE CHANGES 

J. H. Long, manager at Richmond, Va. 
for the Continental Life of Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary and assigned to the executive of 
fices in Washington. J. S. Spivey, dis- 
trict manager at Petersburg, has_ been 
transferred to Richmond to succeed him 
J. H. Wingfield, associate manager @ 
Richmond, becomes district manager @ 
Petersburg. H. M. Baggett, anotlhier as 
sociate manager at Richmond, has beet 
made district manager at Alexandria. 
L. Brown has been made superintendent 
at Charlottesville. 





Cc. B. KNIGHT BUSINESS 


In January, 1938, the C. B. <night 
Agency, Inc., general agents ©! the 
Union Central Life, New York City, palé 


for $1,225,710 compared with $2,936,139) 
in January, 1937. 
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Sun Life of Canada 
Assets at New High 

NEW PAID BUSINESS  $250,000,000 

Arthur B. Wood, President and Manag- 


ing Director Makes Report; Bonds 
Now 46% of Assets 





At the annual meeting of the Sun Life 
of Canada held at the home office at 
Montreal on Tuesday, Arthur B. Wood, 
president and managing director, pre- 
sented the sixty-seventh annual report 
of the company’s operations for last year 
which showed that this company with a 
world wide business had increases in in- 
surance in force, new business, assets 
and investment income among other 
financial items. : 

More than $250,000,000 of new paid for 
life insurance was issued by the Sun 
Life last year which was $30,000,000 
ereater than the previous year. Total 
insurance in force held by more than a 
million policyholders exceeded at the 
close of the year $2,890,000,000, an in- 
crease of $120,000,000. Chief increases in 
both new business and insurance in force 
were made in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain. 

At the close of the year assets of the 
company stood at more than $831,000,000, 
the highest in the company’s history be- 
ing an increase over the previous year 
of more than $53,000,000. 

During the year more than $5,000,000 
in profits were realized from the re- 
demption or sale of ledger assets. 

Total Income $160,000,000 


Government and other bonds were in- 
creased during the year by over fifty- 
nine million dollars, bringing the total in 
this class of investment to three hundred 
and sixty-nine million dollars, an amount 
representing 46% of the ledger assets. 
Despite the writing down and expansion 
of reserves the surplus and contingency 
reserve of the company remain at some- 
thing like thirty million dollars. The 
investment income increased substantially 
during 1937 to a total of thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars, while for the third suc- 
cessive year the average rate of interest 
on all investments shows an improve- 
ment. The total income from all sources 
exceeds one hundred and sixty millions 
and the excess of income over disburse- 
ments amounts to fifty-nine million dol- 
lars. The total payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries during 1937 exceeded 
seventy-six million dollars, bringing the 
total payments under this heading since 
the company began business in 1871 to 
well over one billion one hundred million 
dollars. 

President Wood reviewed the financial 
statement at some length, emphasizing 
the purpose of life insurance whereby 
millions of policyholders are enabled to 
provide financial security for their de- 
pendents. He stressed that life insur- 
ance is not a profit-making undertaking, 
but rather a profit-sharing enterprise 
founded on cooperative principles. In 
fact, it is the greatest co-operative enter- 
prise in the world. In the course of his 
remarks he lauded the Canadian govern- 
ment for its determination to maintain 
the Dominion’s credit and he expressed 
the belief that the appointment of the 
Rowell Commission was a practical step 
towards solution of some of Canada’s 
Most pressing financial problems. Mr. 
Wood, continuing, reviewed briefly the 
economic conditions as they affected the 
business of life insurance in the various 
countries in which the company operates. 


OSHKOSH WINS HIGH PLACE 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, and 
illiam Ray Chapman, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, Northwestern Mutual, 
represented the home office at the an- 
nual meeting of agents of the Cameron 
& Carroll general agency at Oshkosh, 
Wis. Mr. Fitzgerald was the principal 
dinner speaker, while Mr. Chapman con- 
ducte! a sales clinic. It was announced 
that the Oshkosh general agency, by 
Payin= for $6,284,869 in new business on 
nolicies during 1937 ranks as the 
third ‘srgest producer among all North- 
Weste:n Mutual general agencies. 





H. C. Lippincott, 94, Dies; 
Once Noted Sales Chief 


HEADED PENN MUT. SALES END 





Last 20 Years Spent in Retirement; 
Early Car Enthusiast, Lawyer, Re- 
porter; Friend of Mark Twain 





For many years Henry Clay Lippin- 
cott, who had joined the Penn Mutual 
in 1875 and who was made manager of 
agencies in 1890, was one of the best 
known and among the most picturesque 
figures in the business. He often ap- 
peared on the speakers’ platform, spe- 
c‘alizing in social, economic and taxation 
subjects. He continued an officer of 
the company until 1923. This week he 
died at the age of 94 in his home in 
Woodstown, N. J., where he had been 
living in retirement for years. 

A member of the Society of Friends 
he claimed to own the first automobile 
in Philadelphia, and was still driving 
a car at the age of 90. 

Wrote 1,000,000 Copy Booklet 

Mr. Lippincott was one of the organ- 
izers of both the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and of the Phila- 
delphia association, having been presi- 
dent of the latter. A booklet he wrote, 
“The How and Why of Life Insurance,” 
was long used by schools as a text 
book, and reached a circulation of a 
million copies. 

Educated in Philadelphia public schools 
he studied law under the celebrated 
Judge Frederick Carroll Brewster and 
was admitted to the bar. First assign- 
ment was to study the possibilities as 
to the newly opened oil fields in West- 
ern Pennsylvania around Oil City, Mead- 
ville and Warren. 

In addition to practicing law for seven 
years he wrote reviews and editorials 
for Philadelphia and New York news- 
papers. Two of his friends and literary 
companions were Mark Twain and Frank 
R. Stockton. Leaving the East he went 
to Denver where he was on the staff 
of the Rocky Mountain News in the 
great silver days. Getting fed up with 
Colorado journalism he returned to Phila- 
delphia where he entered his father’s 
auctioneering business, next step being to 
become a clerk at the John Wanamaker 
store. 

Lippincott finally hit his real stride 
when he joined the Penn Mutual in 
1875 as assistant to Vice-President 
Horatio S. Stephens. 

When he became head of the agency 
force in 1890 things began to happen and 
he served during its years of agency ex- 
pansion into forty-six states. He re- 
tired in 1923. 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION MEETS 
“Thoughts On Salesmanship” was the 
topic of an address by George H. Harris, 
public relations officer Sun Life of Can- 
ada, before the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers’ Association on February 10. 
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A 15% GAIN 


in new business in January over January, 
1937, has sent 1938 off to a flying start for 
fieldmen of Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. For six successive months, 
NWNL’s new business has exceeded that 


of the same month of the preceding year. 


° $21.500 IN PRIZES + 


were won by NYNL fieldmen in 1937 in the form of cash and 
gift conservation and production awards—over and above 
their regular commission earnings. How these prize win- 
nings count up over a period of years is shown by the totals 
below, won during the past decade by 10 representative men: 
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Writing Life 


By H. IV. Shook 


Manager, Manufacturers Life of Canada 


In The Eastern Underwriter last week 
Mr. Shook told of his experiences in writ- 
ing life insurance in Singapore. In this 
instalment of his article he tells his ex- 
periences in South Africa. 

In dealing with Orientals, both clients 
and salesmen, one is confronted with in- 
numerable requests for special conces- 
sions and faced with the inherent desire 
on their part to get the better of the 
deal. One soon learns not only to avoid 
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Burma, which was in Mr. Shook’s ter- 
ritory, is famous for its giraffe-necked 


women, The two pictured here were 
visitors in London last year where the 


baby was born. 


rash promises but to make clear exactly 
what one will do and what one will not 
do; also, not to succumb to entreaties 
which later will be difficult or impossible 
to fulfil. No discrimination, no special 
favors and the fact that one’s word is 
as good as his bond are vital to suc- 
cessful business relationships with the 
natives. 

Our office staff in Singapore was com- 
prised of a Canadian cashier from the 
home office in Toronto, a Siamese clerk, 
a Portuguese clerk, a Chinese clerk, two 
Eurasian stenographers and a Malayan 
messenger boy. This rather cosmopoli- 
tan group functioned efficiently and was 
capable of dealing with the various na- 
tionalities with whom we had to do 
business. 

In southeastern Asia we insure Euro- 
peans on “sub-tropical” rates, which are 
somewhat higher than the “home” rates 
used in Canada, the United States, Great 
Britain and South Africa. For Orientals 
an ever higher “tropical” rate is used. 
These rates have been calculated on the 
same scientific basis as those used on 
this Continent, ‘taking into considera- 
tion the climatic conditions, longevity of 
the people and other necessary factors. 
All our business in the East is medically 
examined and there is no difficulty in 
securing capable examiners both native 
and European. . 


What Johannesburg Is Like 
From Singapore to Johannesburg is a 
long jump geographically and when I 


was transferred to South Africa in Janu- 
ary, 1935, I found that the two cities 


are as far apart in many other respects 
as they are in miles. Johannesburg is, 
literally, a city of gold. Built on the 
great main reef of the Witwatersrand, 
encircled by the steadily growing moun- 
tains of slag, it owes its existence and 
its phenomenal growth to the stream 
of gold that flows at the rate of $1,000,- 
000 a day from the bowels of the sur- 
rounding country. Fifty years ago there 
was but a handful of people on the spot. 
Today it is a modern thriving city of 
more than a quarter of a million people. 

Gold sets the tempo of life in Johan- 
nesburg. Business men seem imbued 
with the “get-rich-quick” idea and spec- 
ulation is rife. To give just one illustra- 
tion—when an office or apartment build- 
ing is constructed the investors expect 
to get their capital back in from seven 
to ten years. Particularly since the 
price of gold went to $35 an ounce, 
Johannesburg has been “booming,” but 
it is by no mean a “boom” town destined 
for a short life. The gold resources are 
great and in addition South Africa is a 
country of varied resources and a sound 
future. 

The Manufacturers Life has grown up 
with the country. It wrote its first poli- 
cies there in 1903—shortly after the 
South African War and seven years be- 
fore the Union was formed. The branch 
office is in Johannesburg, a_ thousand 
miles north of Capetown and 400 miles 
inland from Durban, the important east 
coast port. 

In recent years our business there has 
developed quite rapidly and the total 
production has been augmented year by 
year. I would say that 50% of our busi- 
ness in South Africa is Jewish, sold to 
people of a very fine type, ambitious and 
progressive and recognizing the inherent 
value of life insurance as a backlog in 
a country where most enterprises are 
highly speculative. The other 50% of 
our business is with various races—Eng- 
lish, American, Canadian, Dutch or Afri- 





Insurance 
In Far-Away Lands 





The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank Building, 
in which is located the Manufacturers Life office, over. 
looks the world famous Singapore waterfront. 


kaans. We do not sell to the blacks. 
They are on the prohibited list. Most 
of the business is urban because in that 
large but quite sparsely populated coun- 
try (about 2,000,000 white people) rural 
business is very expensive. Our paid 
production for 1936 was about $4,200,000 
and of this between $2,500,000 and $3,- 
000,000 was secured in Johannesburg. 
The balance came largely from Durban 
with small contributions from Capetown, 
Pietermaritzburg and other smaller cities. 
Our business in force now exceeds $20,- 
000,000 


Highly Competitive Field 


From a life insurance standpoint South 
Africa is a highly competitive field. It 
has a number of sound, progressive life 
insurance companies of its own—the Af- 
rican Guaranty & Indemnity, the South 
African Mutual, Southern Life, African 
Life and South African National—each 
of which is making a determined bid for 
business. In addition there is the Sun 
Life of Canada; three Australian com- 
panies—the National Mutual, the Colonial 
Mutual and the Southern Cross; the 
Prudential, the Legal and General and 
the Norwich of England. This is in 
marked contrast to Singapore where 
there were only two small local compa- 
nies and our principal competition came 
from the Sun Life of Canada and a few 
English companies. There, as in Singa- 
pore, no American companies are oper- 
ating now but the New York Life was 
in South Africa many years ago and 
left behind it a remarkable reputation. 
I don’t know who was head of their 
agency department but he must have 
been a marvel because every one of their 
former agents whom I ever met still 
thinks, after the lapse of twenty years, 
that the New York Life is the only com- 
pany in the world worth mentioning. 

In one very important respect the life 
insurance business in South Africa and 
the East has lagged behind this conti- 
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Memorial at Capetown to Cecil Rhodes, the great empire builder, 
who played such a tremendous part in establishing South Africa as an 
outstanding member of the British Commonwealth of Nations and who 
founded the now famous Rhodes Scholarships which each year send many 
outstanding young men from the United States-and the British Empire 


to study at Oxford University. 


nent—the absence of cooperative effort 
between companies and field representa- 
tives to eliminate the evil of twisting 
and to elevate the standard of the life 
insurance profession. 
Twisting Is Rampant 

Although our company bonds its rep- 
resentatives there just as it docs here 
it is not required to do so. Some com- 
panies still believe they would be insult- 
ing a man to ask him for a bond. Twist- 
ing is rampant (I know one company had 
$15,000,000 of business twisted in one 
year) and there is neither legislation 
nor a concerted effort by the companies 
to eradicate it. In South Africa, how- 
ever, there is now one gleam of light 
that has promise, A life underwriters’ 
association has recently been formed and 
although it is still viewed with suspicion 
in some quarters it has a chance to ac- 
complish a great deal for the business. 
It was initiated by the men themselves 
as a result of their observation of what 
had been achieved by the associations in 
the United States and Canada. 





A Malay cart powered by a water buf- 
falo provides slow but sure transportation 
in southeastern Asia. It is used most 
extensively in Java. 


Perhaps many of you, if you had the 
fortitude to read this far, will be won- 
dering how a world-wide company such 
as ours overcomes the obvious handicaps 
and delays imposed on communications 
with head office by time and distance. 
It takes almost three months, by ordi- 
nary mail, to send an application to To- 
ronto and have a policy issued and re- 
turned to either Singapore or South 
Africa. Air mail is now slashing weeks 
off this time but it is still far too ex- 
pensive for other than the most impor- 
tant communications. Obviously, an ap- 
plicant is not going to wait that long 
without the protection which he is buy- 
ing. We solve this problem by issuing 
an “interim” policy at the branch office 
which gives the exact coverage applied 
for should death occur before the per- 
manent policy is received from Toronto 
or before notice is received of its de- 
clination by head office. While it takes 
three months to get a policy back, a de- 
clination by cable will reach us in 4 
little over a month. 

The branch office, therefore, has 4 
measure of underwriting ‘responsibility 
unknown on this continent in accepting 
or declining business for this interim 
period. The branch manager, of course, 
has the medical examination to guide 
him and he soon learns how to use his 
judgment in such matters. In ten years 
I have had only three deaths on “in- 
terim” policies and in only a ver. few 
cases did the head office decision differ 
from my own. Usually in those cases 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Makes 80th Statement 


ASSETS ARE INCREASED $48,574,941 





President Cleary Reports Gains in New 
Business and Insurance In 
Force for 1937 





Satisfactory volume of new business, 
4 substantial increase in assets and in 
the amount of insurance in force dur- 
ing 1937 are shown by the Northwestern 
\utual Life in its eightieth annual re- 
port presented by President M. J. Cleary. 

New paid-for insurance for 1937 
amounted to $262,196,638 written on 72,008 
policies for an average of $3,641 per 
policy. In addition there were issued 

1450 life annuities for a total of $6,- 
19651. The company closed the year 
with total insurance in force of $3,859,- 
216,703 under 1,030,650 policies, an in- 
crease Of $81,067,841 in amount and 22,- 
793 in number of policies over the pre- 
yious year. 

Total admitted assets of the North- 
western Mutual as of December 31, 1937, 
were at a new high of $1,178,428,637, a 
cain of $48,574,941 over a year before. 
Investments and all other assets of the 
company are sufficient to provide for its 
liabilities arising out of policy reserves 
and other obligations to provide divi- 
dends of $31,100,000 payable in 1938 from 
the underwriting gains of 1937 and a 
surplus of $52,629,273. 

Included in the total admitted assets 
was cash in the sum of $10,871,090. Bond 
investments totaled $586,575,888; mort- 
gage loan investments $306,126,854; real 
estate, including home office building and 
land contracts, $48,744,223; and_ policy 
loans $176,831,022, 

President Cleary also reported a satis- 
factory increase in savings resulted from 
a decrease in the percentage of actual to 
expected mortality which dropped from 
_ in 1935, to 56.8 in 1936, to 55.3 in 

In total income of $204,914,173, the 
principal item was $128,785,444 gross pre- 
— collected. Disbursements includ- 
ed $104,311,743 paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries of which $43,456,059 was on 
death claims and $30,384,003 was paid in 
dividends. In addition $14,300,615 was 
paid under instalment and option funds 
left on deposit with the company. 


SHAKESPEARE QUOTED 

Quotations from the plays of William 
Shakespeare are being used this year on 
the large calendars of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Life. Use of the quotations brought 
iavorable comment from two professors 
f the English department of Mon- 
mouth College in Monmouth, IIL, where 
the rue Bankers home office is lo- 
catec 








REPORTS JANUARY GAIN 
A 15% increase in January new busi- 
less over January, 1937, is reported by 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. Territories showing the largest 
se were California, Missouri and Min- 
nesota, 


H. W. Shook Story 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 
they had information not available to 
it, and they issued rated policies on 
‘ses which I had declined altogether 
t declis red policies which I had already 
rated up. I quote my personal experi- 
‘ice in this regard only as an illustra- 
; all of our managers in fields abroad 
ave equ ally good records. They couldn’t 
‘emain as managers if they didn’t. 





In other respects, too, the branch man- 
der and his branch secretary or cashier 
re distinctly “on their own.” When 


are several thousand miles away 
‘can't write head office for a decision 
T advice and have a letter back in a 
“Y or so. You see your agency super- 
pendent only once a year and visits 
Tom o er head office officials come only 
aoe longer intervals, You've got to 
_ sour own show using all the judg- 
1 hae inmon sense and knowledge with 

ic you happen to be endowed, 


Davis Agency Makes 
Auspicious Start 

ANTIN, COHEN UN! UNIT MANAGERS 

New York Office of Equitable Society 


Produces $539,000 in Its Inauguration 
Campaign 








At an agency conference February 7, 
Joseph V. Davis, New York general 
agent, Equitable Society, announced that 
the agency had paid for $539,000 in Jan- 
uary, which was the agency’s first month 
of operation. During that month the 
members of the agency staged an in- 
auguration campaign. 

In addition to rolling up this large 
volume of business twelve members of 
the agency won a copy of the late Wil- 
liam Alexander’s book, “My Half Cen- 
tury in Life Insurance,” offered by Vice- 
president William J. Graham, suitably in- 
scribed and autographed by him, to the 
members of the agency who applied for 
five or more cases or paid for a minimum 
of $20,000 of business. 

As part of his agency building pro- 
gram, Mr. Davis announced the appoint- 
ment of Louis Antin and Harry V. Cohen 
as unit managers. Mr. Antin joined the 
Society in January, 1928, and has quali- 
fied each year for one of the Equitable’s 
production clubs, in many years the 
Quarter Million Club. His personal pro- 
duction has been consistent and he has 
averaged in excess of fifty paid cases 
each year. Before coming into the life 
insurance business, Mr. Antin was a pro- 
prietor of knitting mills. He is a gradu- 
ate of all of the Equitable training 
courses. 

Harry V. Cohen has a broad back- 
ground and experience in life insurance, 
havine been connected with the Equit- 
able Society since 1931. He is a native 
New Yorker, a graduate of DeWitt 
Clinton High School and studied law at 
New York Law School. He has attended 
all of the Equitable training courses and 
has taken special courses in business ad- 
ministration and sales management. He 
is a candidate for the C. L. U. and has 
already passed several parts of the ex- 
aminations. Prior to entering the life in- 
surance field he was a manufacturer of 
textile trimmings. Mr. Antin and Mr. 
Cohen will both concentrate their activi- 
ties on the recruiting, training and super- 
vision of new personnel. 





Speakers For Broadcast On 
The Family as Unit, Feb. 16 


Mrs. Kathryn Ford, president of the 
League of Insurance Women, announces 
that the second broadcast under the au- 
spices of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs over station WNYC 
will take place Wednesday, February 16, 
at the studios in the Municipal Building, 
New. York City, from 2:30 to 3:30. There 
will be several speakers on the general 
theme of the family as a unit discuss- 
ing planning, building, conserving and 
distributing an estate. 

Mrs. Alexander C. Noe, president of 
the New York City Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, will discuss budgeting the 
family dollar. Emmet Fox, well known 
lecturer, will speak on moral and spirit- 
ual responsibilities of parents and the 
symbolism of money. Mrs. Ford then 
takes up the place of insurance in found- 
ing an estate and will discuss something 
of its history and development. Denis 
B. Maduro, attorney and tax and estate 
authority, diseusses wills and trusts.. A 
limited number of tickets will be avail- 
able for admission to the studio for the 
broadcast. 


TOP WRITERS TO DINE HERE 

The Million Dollar Round Table group 
in the Metropolitan division will have 
a dinner meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, on February 15. Jack 
Lauer, chairman of the Round Table, and 
Paul Sanborn of the executive committee 
will be among out-of-towners present. 
Following the dinner there will be a 
round table discussion of present day 
conditions in the field 








-FOR SALE= 


Seven Volume Court Record 
Armstrong Investigation of 
Life Insurance Companies 


The advertiser has the court record in seven volumes of the 
Armstrong Investigation of Life Insurance Companies, which is 
offered for sale. This investigation record constitutes an invalu- 
able addition to an insurance library. If interested address: 
A. M. W., Box 1321, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, 
New York. 
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A FEW FACTS 


i) THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
was incorporated in 1865 under the laws of the 
| Dominion of Canada. Today it ranks among the 
| foremost life assurance institutions in the world. 

I THE PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY, 
during 1937, was again marked by an impressive 
i increase in Assurances in Force, New Paid For 
| Life Assurance, and Assets. 

FOR OVER FORTY YEARS, 
| the Sun Life of Canada has maintained an active 
} organization in the United States for the service of 
United States policyholders who today have more 
| than One Billion Dollars of assurance in force, and 
| own a large proportion of the Company’s million 
| 
| 


policies. 

FOR THE SPECIAL PROTECTION 
of its United States policyholders the Company 
maintains in trust within the United States an 
amount sufficient to cover its net liabilities to them. 


.. . AND FIGURES 


| Assurances in Force, December 
| Bish, 19ST .ccccceccccscscse Garner es 
| New Assurances Paid for during 

193 





The total liabilities of the Sun Life of Canada in the 
United States are $287,330,937.56. The net liabilities 
are fully covered by assets held in trust. 

The Annual Report will be mailed to all policyholders. 
Others may obtain a copy upon request. 


maae es anes qaanedis 250,064,011 } 

Payments to Policyholders and | 

| Beneficiaries | 
During 1937 ......ccceee 76,203,342 
Since Organization ...... 1,122,307,344 
| Assets, December 31st, 1937 .... 828,487,776 
Liabtiiiles ..ccccccccccccccescs 801,148,223 
| Paid-up Capital ...........++. 2,000,000 
| Surplus and Contingency Reserve 25,339,553 

| 
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Metropolitan Exhibit At 
N. Y. World’s Fair, 1939 


OUTLINED BY LEROY A. LINCOLN 





Company Contracted for 4,500 Square 
Feet in Business Administration 
Building; Striking Characteristics 





President Lincoln of the Metropolitan 
Life devoted part of his talk at the 
opening session of the company’s field 
convention at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week giving an outline of the exhibit 
which the Metropolitan will have at the 
World’s Fair in 1939, Incidentally, Mr. 
Lincoln told the convention that the 
probability is that the annual meeting 
in 1939 will be held at a time when the 
convention can see the World’s Fair 
and intimated that it might be the last 
week in May that year. This announce- 
ment was received with a salvo of ap- 
plause as the knowledge that New York 
is going to have an extraordinary World’s 
Fair has already spread through the 
country. The Metropolitan officer having 
direction of the company’s World’s Fair 
exhibit plans is Dr. Louis I. Dublin, stat- 
istician. 

The company has contracted for 4,500 
square feet of space in the Business Ad- 
ministration Building, where it will erect 
an appropriate exhibit portraying the 
principal activities of the company. The 
Business Administration Building is stra- 
tegically located immediately off the 
Theme Plaza, and the exhibit will be seen 
by millions of people from all parts of the 
country. The exhibit space itsef is in 
the form of a semicircle at one end of 
the building. As one enters the exhibit 
his attention will be immediately attract- 
ed to a unique sculpture, for which a 
competition has just been announced. 
This sculpture will serve as the focal 
point of the entire exhibit in that it will 
be symbolic of the average American 
family. The statue will suggest the pro- 
tection which life insurance throws 
around the typical family. The compe- 
tition is now on and there is every indi- 
cation that a large number of competent 
artists will submit sketches. 


Four Subdivisions 


The exhibit itself will radiate from 
the sculpture and will include four broad 
subdivisions : 

. The composition of our 29,000,000 
policyholders, their geographic distribu- 
tion, their occupations, their age distri- 
bution and other items of general inter- 
est concerning our clientele. 

2. The services which life insurance 
renders these people, the benefits accru- 
ing from our various types of contracts. 

3. The special services rendered by 
the company through its welfare and 
nursing agencies. 

4. The benefits to the community as 
a whole flowing from the variety of the 
company’s investments, which stimulate 
the productive activity of the American 
people. 

Supplementing the exhibits along these 
four lines a skilled artist is preparing 
a sweeping mural, over 150 feet in length, 
which will illustrate a series of scenes 
in the daily contacts of the company with 
its policyholders. 


Small Theatre for Motion Pictures 


It is hoped that both the sculpture and 
the mural will find an appropriate setting 
in the new home office building of the 
company when that is completed. 

“Finally, in the very heart of the ex- 
hibit hall we have planned for a small 
theatre where we shall show motion pic- 
tures illustrating the various interests of 
the company, the films already prepared 
by the welfare division and any others 
which we can obtain and which will be 
of value to the public as an educational 
medium,” said Mr. Lincoln. “We are 
also considering the possibility of util- 
izing the stage and theatre for the 


presentation of plays, possibly with mar- 
ionettes, 
means. 
“One striking characteristic of this en- 
tire exhibit will be the reliance upon 
mechanical gadgets which will appeal not 


and through other attractive 


Forty Years With Metropolitan 


Raymond V. Carpenter, senior actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been forty 
years with the company. Public resogni- 
tion of the anniversary was given by 
Chairman Ecker and President Lincoln 
at the managers’ banquet, Waldorf- 
Astoria, Saturday night. After paying 
tribute to what Mr. Carpenter has done 
for the company Mr. Ecker pinned on 
him the Metropolitan’s forty years’ serv- 
ice medal. 

Mr. Ecker said in part: “He went to 
work in the actuarial department of this 
company. During the evenings he pur- 
sued his actuarial studies. Eleven years 
after starting work for the Metropolitan 
he received his initial appointment as 
assistant actuary. He devoted his time 
then, and largely has since, to the In- 
dustrial Department’s actuarial work. In 
1922 he became one of the two actuaries 
of the company and in 1936 he became 
senior actuary.” 

Praises Actuarial Skill 

Mr. Ecker praised Mr. Carpenter’s skill 
as an actuary and among other things 
said: “Following the mutualization of 
the company he guided the work by 
which the Industrial policyholders became 
participants where previously they had 
received only bonuses. Also, largely under 
his direction there has been disbursed in 
dividends to Industrial policyholders 
something between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000.” 

Mr. Ecker also called attention to the 
book which Mr. Carpenter wrote in col- 
laboration with the late President Haley 
Fiske, “An Epoch in Life Insurance.” In 
concluding he said: 

“We have great respect for this man 
and his judgment. In the home office we 
love him for his personal qualities, and 
in his presence I would like to tell him 
of this appreciation of the officers and to 


RAYMOND V. CARPENTER 


pin on him the medal of forty years of 
faithful service.” 

On February 7, the anniversary day, 
Mr. Carpenter found his desk covered 
with flowers from officers, actuarial staff 
and other associates. At the general 
veterans’ lunch on Monday of this week 
—including those who have been with the 
company twenty years—Mr. Carpenter 
was a guest of honor. 

His Education 

Mr. Carpenter was educated in the 
public schools of Plainfield and at Rut- 
gers College where he received B.Sc. and 
M.Sc. degrees. He is a Phi Beta Kappa; 
and a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 





To Revise Retirement Plan 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to making the tax payments that the 
Federal Pension Plan involves. 

In considering what changes might be 
made at the present time, the simplest 
at first thought seemed to be to con- 
tinue the present program unchanged ex- 
cept with the addition of a provision 
to the effect that at retirement the an- 
nuity under the company program would 
be reduced by that to which the em- 
ploye is entitled under the Federal Plan. 
This is hardly feasible, however, be- 
cause the employes are taxed under the 
Federal Plan and it is not equitable to 
continue employes’ contributions under 
the company program and then deduct 
all Federal pensions for which the em- 
ploye has contributed as well. 

Other practical questions arise, as for 
instance a change in the Federal Pro- 
gram might throw an undue liability in 
any one year upon the company. 


Will Revise Company’s Program on 
pril 1 
Faced with these conditions, the com- 
pany is planning to revise the present 
program on April 1, 1938 (the anniver- 
sary of the field program), by reducing 
both the retirement annuities and the 
employe’s contribution for future service 
in such a way that for ten years the 


annuity benefits accruing under the com- 
pany’s program, when added to those 
contemplated under the Social Security 
Act, will produce benefits somewhat 
greater than under the present program 
for practically all employes. 

Accompanying the foregoing changes, 
the company has also in mind liberal- 
izing the program in the following two 
respects: 

1. Present employes will be given the 
option of having all of the annuities 
purchased for them, both by their own 
contributions and the company contri- 
bution, vest in them irrespective of fu- 
ture status of employment after the 
employe has attained Age 40 and been 
a contributor for at least five years. 
The granting of this option will be sub- 
ject to the employe’s agreement that 
after the vesting date is reached no cash 
value will be payable to the employe 
but this will not affect the correspond- 
ing payment in event of death prior to 
retirement. This provision will be auto- 
matic for new employes. This follows 
more closely the Federal Pension Plan, 
which provides for no cash value upon 
termination of employment and only an- 
nuities payable at 65 are granted. Pres- 
ent employes not electing this option 





only to sight, but also to hearing and to 
the sense of motion. These mechanisms 
will certaintly arrest attention and call 
for participation on the part of the visi- 
tors. Thus, one device for showing the 
number and composition of our policy- 
holders will be a large oval depression 
with a map of the United States and 
Canada dotted with various colored lights 
showing the geographic distribution of 
the insured. A moving belt around the 
circumference of this ellipse will carry 
a large number of figurines representing 
the various occupations of our policy- 


holders. A visitor interested in learning 
the number of persons among the in- 
sured who are, let us say, carpenters or 
engaged in other important employments, 
will, on pressing the appropriate but- 
ton, activate one of these figurines, who 
will flash a flag containing the number 
of persons engaged in this employment. 
Similarly, other exhibit features will il- 
lustrate a day in the life of the nurse, 
the character of the company’s invest- 
ments and the: variety and amount of 
services which are rendered by the pay- 
ments of the company to policyholders.” 





will retain the vesting provision of the 
present program under which ‘lie em. 
ploye is entitled to have the reiirement 
annuities purchased by the comp:iny yes 
only after he has completed thirty year 
of service. $ 

The foregoing liberalization 
vesting provision represents a very ad. 
vantageous added benefit to our em. 
ployes and will overcome a practical dif. 
ficulty which has been experience! where 
employes 40 years and over leave the 
service of the company and take their 
cash value, but subsequently apply for 
re-employment when they are unable to 
repay the cash value previously taken 
out. 

2. Temporary disability benefit for 
agents and assistant managers is now 
subject to a maximum of $40 a week 
for those whose average weekly salary 
is over $60 a week. Additional salary 
groups will be added which will pro. 
vide a higher maximum for field em. 
ployes in those groups. 

Future Liberalization 

The program can be liberalized in q 
third respect if desired; namely by mak- 
ing a definite statement that the basic 
amount of life insurance on all present 
retired employes is fully paid up, and 
that the intent, until further notice, js 
to have the insurance become fully paid 
up for future retirements. : 

The employe’s contributions under the 
revised program will be substantially less 
than those under the present program, 

The above applies particularly to 
United States employes covered under 
the Federal Pension Act. here is no 
need of changing the retirement program 
for Canadian employes except insofar 
as the provisions concerning disability, 
surrender values and vesting. ; 

In announcing the intention to revise 
the program, the following extract from 
the president’s letter of November 23 
1936, might well be repeated: 

“|. . revision of the retirement bene- 
fits under the company employes’ pro- 
gram will affect only the retirement an- 
nuities for service subsequent to such 
revision. It will not affect the retire- 
ment annuity credits for service up to 
the date of revision, nor will it affect 
the retirement annuities already provided 
for employes now on retirement or élig- 
ible to retire.” 


f the 





Committee Changes Made 


In Ins. Commissioners Ass’n 


_Jess G. Read, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, was instructed by President 
George A. Bowles, to notify appointees 
of the following committee changes: 
John W. Britton, newly appointed insur- 
ance commissioner of Tennessee, suC- 
ceeds James M. McCormack on the ac- 
cident and health, fraternal and work- 
men’s compensation standing committees 
and on the interstate liquidation and re- 
organization unallocated premium, auto- 
mobile finance companies special commit- 
tees and on the sub-committee of the 
fraternal committee. 

Maurice V. Pew, who succeeds Ray 
Murphy as commissioner of Iowa 
February 15, will succeed his predecessor 
on the examinations, fraternal, taxation, 
valuation of securities standing commit: 
tees, and uniform code sub-committee. 

Ernest Palmer, state director of insur 
ance in Illinois, will succeed Mr. Mur- 
phy as chairman of the uniform code 
committee. Robert L. Bowen, Ohio sup- 
erintendent, was named chairman of the 
automobile finance committee. 


BALTIMORE MANAGERS ELECT 
At its January meeting the Genera 
Agents and Managers Round Table 0! 
Baltimore elected these new officers: 
Warren K. Magruder, president; [saa 
S. George, vice-president, and George » 
Robertson, secretary-treasurer. 


JOINT CINCINNATI MEETING . 

A joint meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cincit 
nati Association of Life Underwriter 
was held February 8. The speaker _wé 
Edwin Olson, president, Mutual Trust 
Life of Chicago. 
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Rukeyser Advocates 
Salaries For Agents 


ADDRESSES NEW YORK MEETING 





Says Defect in Business Lies in High 
Lapse Ratio Which Comes From 
Pressure Selling 





Stanley Rukeyser, financial 
commentator for the New York Journal- 

\merican and for International News 
Service and author of “The Diary of a 
Prudent Investor” and four other books 
on finance, addressed the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
vesterday. He advocated that, the life 
companies put agents on a sliding scale 
«lary basis and stated his belief that the 
change might lessen the evil of high 
pressure selling and result in a lower 
apse ratio. . : 
. looking over the record of life in- 
surance,” he said “the greatest defect, it 
seems to me, is the high lapse rate. Bad, 
high pressure selling is followed by a 
high rate of lapses in the first occasion 
of stress and strain. It is too easy for 
the policyholder at his first episode of 
need to defeat his own life insurance 
program by drawing out the cash sur- 
render or loan value.” 

To remedy that situation Mr. Rukeyser 
sggested the sliding salary scale for 
agents which would result in stricter se- 
lection and training of agents and lessen 
high pressure selling by agents hungry 
for a commission. A second check he 
suggested would be to make it less easy 
for the policyholder to get the cash or 
loan value. He described a midway posi- 
tion, providing that in time of personal 
need the policyholder could take out or 
borrow up to one-half of the legal re- 
serve. 

Turning to the investment side of the 
business Mr. Rukeyser commented on 
the diversification of investments in life 
insurance company portfolios which 
makes it possible for companies to ab- 
sorb shrinkages in individual adverse sit- 
vations without showing a loss in the 
total result. He commented also on 
future interest rates and pointed out ele- 
ments of strength in the structure of life 
companies which give them vast flexi- 
bility, 

Among his comments he suggested 
that the companies devote greater effort 
tomerchandising the life insurance agent 
to the public. 


Merry|« 





Monarch Life in Strongest 


Position in Its History 


The Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass, gained in strength in every im- 
portant particular during 1937, and in his 
thirty-sixth annual report to stockhold- 
ets President Clyde W. Young said the 
company was in the strongest position in 
ts history. Its assets increased 15.2% 
during 1937 to a total of $4,815,640; total 
reserves, capital and surplus for protec- 
tion of policyholders totaled $4,234,965; 
“ross income for the past year was $3,- 
585,582, and payments to policyholders 
31471492. Since its organization in 1902 
the Monarch has paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries $18,371,045. 

,/tvestment income for 1937 showed a 
‘4% increase—$189,513 compared with 
$176,426 the previous year, despite the 
“arcity of attractive investment oppor- 
tunities, 
_Ahealthy inerease in new business and 
lisurance in force was also indicated by 
tte Monarch both in life and accident 
itd health lines. On a quarterly basis 
a : H. premiums in force totaled $700,- 
ved in 1937 compared with $648,440 in 
sad cain of 8%; new business issued 
arteriy 


~~ a gain of 83%. Life insurance in 
ree, rose to $20,410,532 in 1937, a gain 
- 102% ; new paid-for insurance totaled 
497,270 11.7% ahead of 1936, and pre- 
GiR73 “occived during the year were 


compared with $584,188, a gain 
11.1%. President Young noted that 


the average A. & H. sale on a quarterly 


basis has increased from $8 in 1933 to 
$11.33 in 1937, and the average amount 
per life policy, issued and paid for, dur- 
ing the same period has increased from 
$1,648 to $1,976. 

Mr. Young also pointed to net excess 
of income over disbursements in 1937 of 
$629,408, total disbursements being $2,- 
956,174, and observed that in the 1933-37 
period inclusive this net excess item has 
totaled $2,079,725. 


TO FACE CHARGES 

George I. Cochran and W. H. Davis, 
former president and vice-president of 
the old Pacific Mutual Life, have waived 
extradition in the action brought at 
Phoenix, Ariz. against fourteen execu- 
tives of the old company in connection 
with proceedings by the California In- 
surance Department resulting in the 
business being taken over by the newly 
formed company. 








G. J. Kotzenmeyer, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Confederation 
Life Association, died on Sunday of a 
heart attack at age 53. 


COMPLETE AGENCY CLINIC 





Harris L. Wofford Agency Brings to 
Close Series of Meetings on 
Advanced Selling 
At the closing session of the estate 
clinic presented by Harris L. Wofford, 
manager Manhattan Ordinary agency, 
Prudential, the prospect’s attorney and 
accountant checked the suggestions and 
recommendations of the trust officers, 
insurance agent and tax expert on the 

case. 

The three meetings demonstrated the 
many details associated with the setting 
up of large estates in which the insur- 
ance agent should seek the help and 
counsel of trained men in fields of taxa- 
tion, trusts, finance and law. Frank J. 
Mulligan, assistant manager of the agen- 
cy, presided at all three meetings. Speak- 
ers Monday were Jacob Mertens, Jr., 
attorney, and Edward I. Sproull, ac- 
countant, of New York City. 


C. G. Walsh and Arthur Ward have 
been elected assistant controllers of the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles. 








Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


In all departments of its business the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company during 1937 again made substantial gains over 
the previous year. Not only new business but also renewals of insur- 
ance already in force were most satisfactory. 


Total income, premium income, assets, new business and insurance 


in force all reached higher figures. 


New life insurance paid for increased 24% over the preceding 
year and amounted to $205,206,160. Life insurance in force increased 
more than $70,000,000 and at the end of the year totaled $1,127,366,929. 


All lines of group insurance made excellent progress, life insurance 
(wholesale for small concerns), accident and sickness insurance and 
retirement annuities. Group life insurance in force increased 14.6%. 


Premiums for accident and health insurance increased 19% over 
the previous year to a total of $2,460,634 and the number of new 


policies issued increased 26%. 


Total life insurance premiums increased by 13.9% to a total of 


$38,194,164, 


Total income increased 6.7% to $54,053,783 in 1937. 


Assets increased 9% during the year and as of December 31st 


totaled $227,284,676. 


Excess security to policyholders increased to $9,210,523. 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $21,546,858. Since organization the Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries $284,571, 128. 





It is a source of satisfaction 
to the Company that there was 
an increase of 31% inthenumber 
of agents listed on the Honor 
Roll for production as this in- 
dicates further progress in fur- 
nishing intelligent and con- 
structive service to the buying 
public. 

We enter our 74th year 
well organized to serve a public 
more informed, more discrim- 
inating and more inclined than 
ever before to base plans for 
future security on life insur- 





ance. 











1937 RECORD 

Assets $227,284,676 
Reserves and other liabilities 

including contingency fund 

$1,600,000 218,074,153 
Excess security to policyholders 9,210,523 
Life insurance premium income 38,194,164 
Accident insurance premium in- 

come 2,460,634 
Total income 54,053,783 
New paid life insurance 205,206,160 

Gain over previous year 24% 
Life insurance in force 

December 31 1,127,366,929 
Payments to policyholders and 

beneficiaries 

Year 1937 21,546,858 

Since organization 284,571,128 














New England Mutual 
At New Top Records 


DIVIDEND TOTAL INCREASED 
President George Willard Smith Reports 
$26,671,000 Added to Assets; New 
Business $156,642,000 





Substantial increases in all major items 
of the New England Mutual’s business 
last year were reported by President 
George Willard Smith at the ninety- 
fourth annual meeting of the company 
held on Wednesday. New insurance 
amounting to $156,642,000 was the larg- 
est in any other year, Insurance in 
force set a new record for the company 
at $1,471,806,000. Assets increased by 
$26,671,000 reaching a total of $402,321,000, 
being double the total of ten years ago, 
having increased during each of the de- 
pression years. 

President Smith stated that “the prin- 
cipal income was, as always, from pre- 
miums on insurance and_ annuities, 
amounting to $56,929,000. Second was 
the amount received in interest, dividends 
and real estate rentals, $15,922,000, an in- 
crease of over half a million. Payments 
to policyholders, beneficiaries and annui- 
tants were $35,273,000, which is $516,000 
greater than in 1936. Almost two-thirds 
of this went to living policyholders. in- 
cluding annuitants, and one-third to ben- 
eficiaries. Surrendered insurance contin- 
ued the decrease of recent years.” 


Larger Dividends Appropriation 


Bonds owned total $225,912,000, while 
preferred and guaranteed stocks consti- 
tute 1.22% and common stocks 16% of 
the assets. Real estate, not including 
home office property of $2,997,000, 
amounted to $27,356,000 or 6.8% of total 
assets. The increase during 1937 was 
one-third less than in 1936, and all over- 
due interest on mortgages foreclosed was 
charged off. There has been a pro- 
nounced improvement in rental revenue, 
and net earnings were almost three times 
those of 1936. All liabilities, including 
dividends set aside for 1938, were $387.- 
026,000. Surplus and contingency funds 
amounted to $15,295,000. The demand for 
policy loans was normal during the year, 
except for a sharp upturn in October, 
immediately following the drop in stock 
market quotations. 

From the earnings of the vear of $10,- 
996,000 the directors voted $10.150,000 for 
dividend distribution during 1938, This 
will continue for premium-paying poli- 
cies the scale of dividends adopted two 
years ago and compares with $9,500,000 
voted for 1937, 

A point was made of the fact that the 
expense of conducting the business, ex- 
cluding investment expense, was the low- 
est in proportion to insurance in force 
since 1933. Last year the company ex- 
perienced the favorable mortality rate of 
55%, as compared with an average of 
58% during the preceding five years. 

Mr. Smith called attention to the in- 
creased purchases of life insurance by 
women. In the past year 18% of the 
new policies were on their lives. Like 
men, women are finding life insurance 
indispensable for the protection of de- 
pendents, in providing adequate retire- 
ment incomes, in meeting inheritance 
taxes and for guaranteed investment re- 
turns. 

There is also a marked trend toward 
the use of income settlements rather 
than lump settlements. Incomes were 
designated in one-quarter of the new 
policies, while another quarter provided 
by their original terms for monthly in- 
comes. This latter group assures month- 
ly payments aggregating $372,800. 

A particularly optimistic note was the 
announcement by President Smith that 
negotiations had been completed for the 
purchase of a new site for a home office 
building near Copley Square, Boston. 
On this site the company will erect a 
modern, efficiently arranged and digni- 
fied home. The well-known present of- 
fice on Milk Street, with its graceful 
clock tower, was built in 1875 and is now 
filled to capacity. 
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class matter 


AND LINCOLN 
Frederick H. 


Lincoln, 


ECKER 
Ecker, 


presi- 


The ovations for 
chairman, and Leroy A. 
dent, Metropolitan Life, at the 
gerial field conference of that company 
last week, were a tribute of confidence 
extended to two of the outstanding men 
who served the institution of 
life insurance just as much as the dem- 
onstration was a recognition of the great 
achievements of the company last year. 


mana- 


have 


In order to visualize the Metropolitan 
Life and its climb to the top in financial 
resources and number of policyholders 
it is necessary to go back to the early 
days of the company when it was a very 
small organization. Since that time hun- 
dreds of companies have been launched 
and thousands of decisions have had to 
be made in executive offices relative to 
current problems. Why did the Metro- 
politan reach its present eminence when 
its initial resources in finance and per- 
sonnel were so limited? It is largely 
because of the character and the man- 
agement ability of the men who were 
at the helm? That character and that ex- 
ecutive talent were in evidence through- 
out the years; never more so than at 
the present time. The larger the com- 
pany grew the greater became its re- 
sponsibilities. The manner in which those 
responsibilities have been shouldered, and 
the judgment exercised in meeting the 
ever present problems, furnish one of the 
finest examples of business management 
and trusteeship which this nation, the 
greatest of all business nations, has had. 


GROWTH OF INSURANCE ON 
LIVES OF CHILDREN 

At a recent meeting of the 

Society of 

to the increasing interest, 

panies writing Ordinary insurance, 


Actuarial 
called 


com- 


America attention was 
among 
in the 
issue of policies on the lives of children. 
This was illustrated by the change in 
proportion of medical business issued at 
Ages 10-14 to the 
issued at 


total medical business 
Ages 10 and over by the com- 
panies contributing to the recent Issues 
For the years 1925-26 the 
proportion at Ages 10-14 was under 1% 
For 1934-5 it was almost 4% of the total. 
Some impetus toward the writing of 
more Ordinary insurance at ages under 
15 was given by the amendments to the 
New York and New Jersey laws which 
permitted increased amounts of insur- 
ance to be written on the lives of chil- 
dren from one to fourteen and a half, 


Investigation. 


the post office of 


upon application by 
for the support of 

The desirability of 
obviously depends on the extent to which 
it fulfills legitimate 
That those needs are 


a person responsible 
the minor. 
Juvenile business 
insurance needs. 
large is undoubted. 
written 
siderable insurance on children have for 
been that the heads of 
the families be covered as much as pos- 


Companies which have con- 


insistent 


years 


sible. 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
The greatest philosophical editor in the 
country, and a small town editor 
1895, is William Allen White. He 

just reached the age of 70. 
In an article in the Herald 
giving his reflections, he 
not afraid of tomorrow, 


since 
has 


Tribune, 
says: “I am 
for I have seen 


yesterday and I love today.” 


Dr. Charles E. “Albright of Milwaukee, 
for many years premier personal pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in the home office general agency, has 
been appointed by Governor Philip F 
La Follette of Wisconsin as a member 
of the advisory council of prominent 
business, industrial and professional men 
of the state to aid the newly created 
state department of commerce in its 
work. The new department is to seek 
new industries and promote the markets 
for Wisconsin products of all kinds. Also 
appointed to the advisory council is Her- 
man L. Ekern, a former Wisconsin com- 
missioner of insurance, who maintains 
his legal residence at Madison, although 
devoting most of his time to his office 
in Chicago as counsel specializing in in- 
surance law. 

* * * 


Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty, 
has been in Key West, Fla., where he 
was making a survey of the insurance 
business there but was interrupted in 
that work by an attack of malaria. He 
therefore left Key West and went to 

Petersburg. He says that Key West 
is perhaps the most foreign city in the 
United States. It is an island which 
actually should be annexed to Cuba as 
everything is done in Cuban manner. 
Among other things, even though the 
city was 90% on relief, and this is not 
exaggerated, one Industrial life agent 
claimed that he had continuously through 
the depression over half the entire popu- 
lation insured on a weekly Industrial 
policy. In accident and health there is 
the complication of the Cuban Club to 
which anyone could be a member, says 
Mr. Sommer. The dues are sixty cents 
a week. Among many social and other 
activities, the club pays $1.50 a day with 
no time limit for accident or illness. No 
house confinement is required on illness 
but the claimant must be in by sundown. 
Apparently, he is a pretty sick man if 
he can’t rhumba at night, etc., etc. 





The 





Human Side of Insurance 





JACOB W. SHOUL 


Jacob W. Shoul of Newburyport, Mass., 
led the Mutual Life agents in paid pro- 
duction last year. Samuel S. Herwitz, 
Cincinnati, was second, and C. H. Ander- 
son, Chicago, was third. Mr. Shoul was 
born in Lithuania; came here when 12 
years old; attended high school in New- 
buryport; took evening courses in sales- 
manship; then became an agent of the 
Mutual Life. He first became a million 
dollar writer in 1925. 

* * * 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropoiltan Life, announced to the con- 
vention of the company managers here 
last week that in a series of agency 
meetings he will again visit the entire 
field force of the company. The first 
meeting will be held in Los Angeles. 
After meetings there and in San Fran- 
cisco he will go to Seattle, Portland, 
Ogden, Denver and St. Louis. Other 
trips will be made for next year. 

* * * 


Lord Cornwallis has been appointed a 
director of the Royal. He will retain 
his seat on the London board and also 
the chairmanship of the Maidstone 
branch board. He has also been ap- 
pointed a director of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 

* * * 

Aubrey L. Owen, Virginia special agent 
for the Alliance and Philadelphia Fire 
& Marine with Richmond headquarters, 
is recuperating at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in that city from a surgical operation 
which he underwent last week and ex- 
pects to be back in the field soon. 

* *« * 


Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, 


past-president of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters and now 
chairman of its legislative committee, 


has been elected floor leader of the city 
council of Ventnor, N. J., where he re- 
sides. 

* ok Ox 

William F. O’Rourke, former assist- 

ant district attorney and recently en- 
gaged in the investigation of accident 
frauds in New York County, has re- 
sumed the practice of law in association 
with Murphy, O’Rourke & Tierney, 51 
Chambers Street, New York. 

* * * 


R. M. Redmond, who served three 
terms as president of the Insurance 
3rokers Association of Illinois, was re- 
cently presented with a Sheffield tray 
by the directors. The tray was in- 
scribed: “In appreciation of a progres- 
sive administration and marked advance- 
ment of the welfare of its members.” 





PHILLIPS 


JESSE S. 


Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the board, 
Great American Indemnity, was elected 
president of the renowned Society of the 
Genesee a few weeks ago. This is one 
of the outstanding organizations of Ney 
York State and is in its fortieth year. 


Former New York assemblyman and 
state insurance superintendent, Mr 
Phillips is widely known in_ insurance 
ranks. He is also one of the best know 


Republicans in the state and for years 
has been active in the Republican Club 
of New York. Before his present Great 
American post he was general manager 
of the National Bureau of C. & S. Under- 
writers. 

* * * 

Julius C. Smith, vice-president and 
general counsel, Jefferson Standard Life, 
addressed the New Jersey State Bar 
Association in Newark on Saturday. 

* * * 


Bertrand J. Perry, president, an/ 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, with their wives, went 
to Phoenix, Ariz., for a month’s vacation 
at Jokake Inn, following the company’s 
regional meeting in Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 2-3. 

* * x 

Robert O’Gorman of O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc., prominent insurance agency 

of Newark, N. J., sailed several days agi 
on the Carinthia for a month’s vacation 
in Nassau. 

* * * 

Walter L. Cropley, bond department 
Prudential, has been appointed a member 
of the committee on long term financial 
planning of the Municipal Finance Of- 


ficers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 
* * 

Orien L. Gooding, general agetl 
Northwestern Mutual, Newark, 1s ™ 
Florida. 

k oe * 


Donald Day, Hartford A. & I., recently 
spoke before the Insurance Institute o! 
Hartford on the historical background of 
underwriting and functions of the moder 
underwriter. 

k ok Ok 

Mrs. E. Louisa Holden of the Americal 
Insurance Co. is first vice-chairman ant 
Mrs. Virginia F. Sanford of the Mutual 
Benefit Life is secretary of the recently 
organized Women’s Employment 4° 
sociation in Newark. 

x * x 


Walton S. Redfield, 
Boston and Providence, 
agent of one of the 
in Providence, is now 
the Ganse-King Estate 


well known 
formerly general 
large companies 
assoc iated with 
Service, Boston 
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How to Use the Telephone 

Because there are so many more tele- 
phones during the day than there are 
\isitors—to illustrate, there were 22,000 
telephones to Madison Square Garden 
based on the Sonja Henie ice carnival 
engagement—many business concerns in- 
sist upon a telephone voice try out be- 
fore engaging people. One of the out- 
standing organizations in the insurance 
business has made a point for years of 
giving persons with a good voice and 
distinct pronunciation a break in the 
matter of hiring new personnel. 

The theory behind the importance of 
the telephone voice is that contact with 
the head office of most corporations is 
over the telephone and it is much safer 
to have a friend made in this contact 
than to alienate someone.. Reason: you 
often do not know the importance and 
influence of the person alienated. 

One of the insurance companies in a 
statement to its field organization said: 

“In many respects, telephone contacts 
carry greater responsibility even than 
meeting the public in the home office 
since in the home office sight as well as 
sound go to convey the impression while 
over the wire your voice and your tele- 
phone manners alone can be used to give 
an idea of the personality of the ,com- 
pany and its standards of service.’ 

Along this line the New York Tele- 
phone Co. has recently issued a pamphlet 
called “You and Your Telephone” as an 
aid to good telephone usage, particularly 
in the transaction of business by wire. 
Among other things the booklet says: 

“Phone as you would be phoned to. 
Every time you telephone you make a 
definite impression—good, bad or indif- 
ferent—on the person at the other end 
just as surely as you get an idea of what 
that person is like. Your voice, what 
you say and how you say it is what 
Teveals you to others. It’s on just such 
impressions that much of this country’s 


business depends, for, if favorable, they 
make for confidence and good will. The 
at of cetting good results by telephone 


—making pleasing impr essions, meriting 
good will, having people like to tele- 


phone with you—is largely a matter of 
lealine with others as you would have 
them deal with you. 


“If vou could call yourself up, what 
would you hear? Simply your own voice 
and veech—your sole representative. 
You \ould hear yourself as others hear 
you. \Vould it please you? Would you 


know, in an instant, that here was a 
Person. genuinely courteous, interested, 
alert? Would there be something about 


your tone of voice, your way of greeting, 
your nianners, the ease with which you 


Were understood, which gave a glimpse 
iriendly face, 


of a of an alert, capable 





person? Would you find yourself quickly 
responding to an attractive personality ? 

“Since your voice and speech are all 
that there is to your telephone person- 
ality, you’ll want to study them and be 
thinking about using the ‘Voice with a 
Smile’ almost every time you make or 
answer a call. Then, too, you'll want to 
be careful about the clearness of your 
speech. If you speak distinctly, making 
it easy for the other person to under- 
stand, you will make a good impression 
from that one feature alone. 

“What was that?’ ‘I’m sorry, I didn’t 
get that. If your listeners sometimes 
break in with such remarks, it usually 
means that your voice is not doing its 
job well. It’s a signal that you should 
form your words better, or speak more 
slowly, or perhaps more directly into the 
mouthpiece—your lips not more than half 
an inch away. 

“So the first thing to do about having 
a good telephone personality is to give 
attention to your voice and speech. That 
attention should be directed to these two 
essential goals: Be easily and accurately 
understood, and make the good impres- 
sion that brings a pleasant response. 

“When the bell rings and you open 
the telephone door, your first words are 
important. Remember, you don’t know 
who is calling. It may be one of your 
firm’s best customers. Or a prospective 
customer making inquiries. Or a good 
friend. Naturally, you want to make 
such callers feel that they are welcome— 
as you would if you met them face to 
face. The welcome you offer is the 
promptness and pleasantness of your an- 
swer, the friendly attitude shown in your 
first greeting, even before you know 
who your caller is. This is not only 
courtesy but good business. Time and 
again it actually determines the attitude 
of the caller and assures an agreeable 
tone to the interview. 

“As you know from your own experi- 
ence, people don’t like to be kept wait- 
ing. Possibly some of your callers may 
have to wait—cooling their heels and 
growing impatient over a delayed an- 
swer—because you may be the only one 
who can help them. But they may not 
be very agreeable when you finally an- 
swer. Some of the slow answers which 
make callers impatient are due simply to 
failure to keep other telephone conver- 
sations reasonably brief. It’s an interest- 
ing fact that a minute, while~waiting. 
seems awfully long, whereas a minute, 
while talking, seems like no time at all. 
To sum up, always have a prompt and 
pleasant greeting ready for every tele- 
phone caller. 

“Avoiding such old-fashioned, indefi- 
nite, and time-wasting expressions as 
‘Hello’ and ‘Yes,’ identifying or intro- 
ducing your. company and yourself fully 
and promptly, having pencil, paper, and 
necessary records at hand, apologizing 
for necessary delays—these- are. matters 
of telephone manners-and praetice that 
go without saying. But has it ever oc- 


curred to you that such a little thing 
as replacing the received properly can be 
of importance to your telephone person- 
ality? When you have finished your 
telephone conversation and courteously 
said ‘Good-bye’ or ‘Thank you,’ replace 
the receiver gently. Slamming the re- 
ceiver might cause a sharp crack in the 
ear of the person with whom you have 
been talking. Since you would not slam 
the door after an actual call, be just as 
careful in closing your telephone door. 
Likewise, if at any time you have to lay 
down the telephone receiver in order to 
have two hands free while someone is 
waiting on the connection, it is better to 
place it gently on the desk or table, 
rather than seeming to bang it down. 

And here are some other important 
little things to remember: 

“People like to be addressed by their 
names, together with titles where ap- 
propriate. So, in your conversations, 
sound the personal, as well as courteous, 
note—‘Mr. Brown, ‘Mrs. Thompson,’ 
‘Dr. Baker,’ ‘Professor Curtis,’ ‘Colonel 
Smith,’ and so on. Likewise, the words 
‘Sir’ and ‘Madam’ frequently are in good 
taste and most helpful for those who are 
in the business of rendering service to 
others. 

“Little expressions 
like ‘Thank you,’ 
beg your pardon,’ 


of consideration, 

‘I_ am sorry,’ and ‘I 
are jewels, when prop- 
erly used, in the art of making good 
impressions. So, too, are such things as 
letting the other person finish without 
interruption, and avoiding argument or 
the display of impatience. 

“As to other details, such as the gen- 
eral character of your speech—the avoid- 
ance of slangy and slovenly expressions 
and the use of good English—they are 
matters for each person to decide for 
himself. As a general rule, the most ef- 
fective speech is that which is correct 
and at the same time patural and un- 
affected. The best manners are those 
which are in good taste and prompted 
by a genuine consideration for the feel- 
ings and convenience of others. 

“To get the greatest value out of your 
telephone, put yourself in the other per- 
son’s place. ‘What would please me if I 
were at the other end of the connection ?’ 
Think over your telephone habits from 
that angle.” 

* * x 


Carry Around Westbrook Pegler’s 
Article On President’s Son 

Some of the 

carrying 


brokers are 
around in their wallets the 
article written by Westbrook Pegler of 
the World-Telegram in which the insur- 
ance activities of James Roosevelt are 
satirized. The article is being shown to 
more people than any which Pegler has 
written in some time. 

Of the columnists the present favorites 
in downtown New York are Westbrook 
Pegler, David Lawrence. Mark Sullivan, 
Dorothy Thompson and Gen. Hugh ; 
Johnson. W hile Pegler is aces on satire 
Gen. Johnson is the top vitriol_ artist. 
His articles sting their victims. Strange 


insurance 


thing is that when Gen. Johnson first 
started writing that column the news- 
paper editors buying the service wond- 


ered if it were not going to be a flop. 
Suddenly, it caught on with a bang. 
Heywood Broun is fading in newspaper 
interest. Ed Hill hasn’t much of a fol- 
lowing outside of the subway circuit. 
Boake Carter isn’t doing so well in his 
column as he does on the radio. Dorothy 
Thompson is the current pet of the lec- 
ture forum. 

Any one who tries to read all the 
columns will find himself in a state of 
mental confusion which wil! make his 
thinking zig zag. In one night recently 
the World-Telegram had sixteen columns 
—articles written by by-liners. 


* * x 
Four Field Conventions 
Four fire insurance companies are 


holding conventions of their field men 
this week. They are the Hanover, Great 


American, North British & Mercantile 
and American of Newark. At all of 


them field men are reading papers along 
lines in which they are specialists. 
Attending one of these sessions I was 


interested in sizing up the field men, and 
comparing them with those one would 
sce at such gatherings’ twenty years or 
more ago. What particularly impressed 
me was the number of specials of the 
studious type—earnest, intellectual stu- 
dents of their business. 

There weren’t so many of the strictly 


individualists—what are generally called 
“picturesque personalities,” as formerly 
were met in the field on every hand 


Fire insurance has become more of a big 
business, with widely extended ram ifica- 
tions, and, as in the case with big bus si- 
ness, has grown in complication as wel 
as in size, 
a . we 
Celebrities Who Served a Casualty 
Company 

Over at the office of the United States 
Casualty the other day some of the execu- 
tives were discussing an article about cel- 
ebrities who have found a spot of some 
kind in casualty insurance, and the mem- 
ory of “Uncle Edson” Lott was drafted 
to recall some men of considerable dis- 
tinction who have served that company in 
some capacity since its organization in 
1895. Mr. Lott’s memory is pretty good. 
He recalls these: 

A former president of the United States 
Casualty was at one time Secretary of 
the Navy. A former treasurer of the 
same company was at one time Secretary 
of the Treasury. A former Governor of 
this state once was a member of its execu- 
tive committee. Presidents of two of the 
largest life insurance companies in the 
world were former members of its execu- 
tive committee. One of its former vice- 
presidents had been Minister to Spain. An 
ex-mayor of New York City was a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 

On its board of directors at one time or 
another were a former district attorney for 
New York County, presidents of four of 
the largest railroads in the world and pres- 
idents of six giant banks, together with a 
former fiscal agent of the Confederate 
States of America. The judiciary was also 
represented on the board by a former jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York 
State. 

+ & 

W. F. Brady and G. F. Warch 

Walter F. Brady and George F. Warch, 
who have recently been promoted to 
higher executive posts in the Merchants 
Fire of New York and affiliated com- 
panies, both have a rich background of 
achievements in the organization. Mr. 
Warch, who is now vice-president with 
Eastern Department underwriting super- 
vision, started in 1914 as head of the 
accounting department and two years 


later Mr. Brady, fresh from school, 
started as an office boy. In 1923 he 
served under Mr. Warch as chief ac- 


countant and that marked the beginning 
of a long friendship. Formerly secre- 
tary, Mr. Brady is now vice -presi- 
dent and secretary with general charge 
of the investment department. His 

been a steady climb from chief account- 
ant in 1923, assistant secretary in 1929, 
secretary the following year. His grand 
uncle, William V. Brady, was one of the 
founders and first president of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. and also Mayor of 
New York in 1852. Interestingly, Mr. 
Warch was with the Continental before 
joining the Merchants Fire. In 1920 he 
was advanced to auditor, next he was 
transferred to the underwriting depart- 
ment (1922) and not very long after that 
he was put in charge of the Eastern 
department. He won promotion in 1930 
to vice-president and secretary, which 
he has held to his recent promotion. 


Mr. Warch is also president of the 
Washington Assurance Corp. of New 
York, an affiliate. 


* 


Phil Braniff, Editor 


Vice-President S. H. Green, Insurors 
Indemnity & Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
announces publication of “The Ins-In- 
Erator,” which will appear weekly and 
contain the phil-osophical observations 
of Phil Braniff of Tulsa, whose humor- 
ous writings are already familiar to in- 
surance people, particularly through his 
column “By the Way” appearing in 
The Insurance Field. 


































All of Springfield 
Group Showed Gains 


OBSERVATIONS BY G. G. BULKLEY 





Expenditures for Voluntary Services 
Benefit Policyholders in Continued 
Lower Rates 





Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, Sentinel Fire and Michigan Fire 
& Marine have made their report on 
operations of those companies in 1937. 
This report, which is signed by George 
G. Bulkley, president, contains numerous 
observations which are opportune. Among 
them are that “Stock fire insurance is not 
immune from the effects of the current 
business slump generally referred to as 
a recession, Thus far, however, with 
the exception of the reflection in our 
investment portfolio of the sharp decline 
in security prices, our underw riting oper- 
ations have been satisfactory and have 
given us no cause for concern. 

“As to rates, there has been a contin- 
uing lowering of the rate structure, prac- 
tically all voluntary on the part of the 
stock fire insurance companies and based 
on loss experience. The expense ratio of 
stock fire insurance companies has con- 
tinued to increase during recent years 
due mainly to increased taxation and 
the necessity for carrying on at their 
own expense certain activities which ben- 
efit the insuring public as much, if not 
more, than the insurance companies. Ex- 
tensive inspection and rating organiza- 
tions are maintained, almost wholly by 
stock fire companies which individually 
employ large field staffs which are con- 
tinually extending service to property 
owners. A large force of investigators 
has been operating successfully with 
public authorities to reduce fire waste. 

Competition Wholesome 

“As to competition, our organization, 
and the insuring public as well, profits 
through fair competition in a field of 
activity where stimulus is necessary and 
where each company is dependent on the 
broad experience of stock fire insurance 
as a whole as a basis of its own opera- 
tions. While competition among stock 
fire companies is keen, it serves to make 
our organization more alert and our 
agents and policyholders are benefited 
thereby. Competition from other classes 
of insurers does not disturb us. It is 
true that the insuring public is always 
alert to opportunities to purchase in- 
surance, as they do commodities, at the 
lowest price. We believe, however, that 
the rate structure of stock fire insurance 
will stand the closest scrutiny and that 
the thoughtful property owner who is 
looking for sound protection at a pre- 
determined cost, without obligation and 
unknown liability on his part, favors 
protection in stock fire companies. The 
heavy expense of conducting all of these 
activities is necessarily reflected in our 
expense ratio. However, the country’s 
fire waste has been lowered and we are 
benefited by a lower loss ratio. Property 
owners are also benefited because the 
success of this work is naturally reflected 
in the lower rate structure. 


Company Operations 
The report shows the following results 


of operations by the three companies: 
Springfield Sentinel Michigan 
Total assets. ...$32,274,023 $2,492,341 $4,100,769 
Net surplus. . - 12,485,056 1,057,299 1,364,602 
Net premiums 
written ...... 12,789,295 376,207 1,504,829 
Unearned Pre- 
mium reserve. 12,004,391 353,070 1,412,281 
Increase in 
premiums ... 1,180,132 34,862 139,448 


The ratio of expenses to net premiums 
written by the three companies in 1937 
was 49.56 compared with 53.55 in 1936. 
The incurred losses were $5,565,471, giv- 


Extended Coverage 
Endorsement Adopted 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE APPROVES 





New Seven Point Contract Now Avail- 
able in New York State; Coverage 
Broadened at Lower Rates 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday adopted the new 
extended coverage endorsement in place 
of the additional hazard supplemental 
contract which h as been in use several 
years. The new endorsement provides 
broader coverage, including smoke dam- 
age, at lower rates than have prevailed. 
Separate coverage on smoke damage is 
also provided for under the amended 
smoke damage extended coverage en- 
dorsement, providing broader coverage at 
lower rates. 

Following approval by the New York 
Exchange the new extended coverage 
endorsement is promulgated for the en- 
tire state by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. The rates are 
reported as those prevailing already for 
the last month in the Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association, namely, six 
cents for the new seven point coverage 
for dwelling property, building and con- 
tents, other than summer cottages, 
camps, etc., where the rate is sixteen 
cents, and dwellings specifically rated as 
fireproof where the rate is two cents 
with the 80% coinsurance clause and six 
cents without it. Household furniture in 
use and owned by tenants of fireproof 
apartment houses, guests of fireproof 
hotels or occupants of fireproof stores 
and dwellings also carries the aforemen- 
tioned two or six cent rate. 

Certain classes of buildings, generally 
regarded as non-hazardous, carry a two 
cent rate for fire resistive buildings and 
eight cents for all other types of con- 





struction. These rates apply with 80% 
coinsurance. Not subject to the 80% 
clause the rates are eight and twenty- 


four cents respectively. 


WINTER CONFERENCE HELD 

The Winter conference of the Great 
American group was opened February 
7 at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
ae closed with a dinner Thursday night 
at which President W. H. Koop pre- 
sided. About 140 fieldmen and branch 
managers from Eastern and Southern 
states attended. Vice-Presidents A. R. 
Phillips of the Great American and G. 
F. Michelbacher of the Great American 
Indemnity were in charge of the meeting. 








ing a ratio of 37,93, against 41.32 in 1936. 
Taxes amounted to 4.81% of premiums. 
Trade credit amounted to $1,833,774 com- 
pared with $682,419 in 1936. Net under- 
writing credit was $949,099, a gain of 
$352,186 over 1936. 











J. A. Kexsgy, Genera! Agent 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1936 


New York Insurance Coperement Valuation Basis. 
d in various States as required by la 





advertising for February. 


harm. 


to do it. 


Head Office: 





“PLEASE BUY A CONCRETE EASY CHAIR’ 


is the surprising request made in the Alliance national 


This advice is common sense, the message points out, if the 
reader is going to forget to insure his household furniture. 
The only furniture safe from fire is furniture fire cannot 
The only householder safe from possible fire losses 
is the wise man who insures all his household possessions. 
It is sensible to take a household inventory—and so easy 


“ASK THE ALLIANCE AGENT.” 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHiA 


1600 Arch St., 
New York Office: 99 John Street, 
Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 231 Sansome Street 


Philadel phia 
Mm. Y¥. 








Canadian Ass’n Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association held in Ottawa 
on February 3 John Holroyde, Canadian 
manager of the Commercial Union, was 
elected president. Mr. Holroyde has 
taken an active part in the development 
of the association. Other officers elected 
are vice-presidents and chairmen of the 
three divisions: fire, Adam McBride, 
Great American, Montreal; casualty, 
Kenneth Thom, Toronto; ‘automobile, 
E. 5. Ray, Occidental Fire, Montreal. 

Vice-chairmen of divisions: fire, B. W. 
a Hartford Fire, Toronto; casu- 
alty, D. Knowles, United States Fi- 
delity ‘ Guaranty, Montreal; automobile, 
E. M. Whitley, Norwich Union Fire, 
Toronto, 





DEAN WITH PACIFIC NATIONAL 


Thomas Dean, who has been connected 
with the Firemen’s of Newark as special 
agent, has been appointed special agent 
for the Pacific National Fire with head- 
quarters in Newark. He will cover 


Trenton and northern New Jersey. 









Gerorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


+ $ 2,062,920.87 
. 718,094.12 
. 11,097,829.98 
° 13,878,844.97 


Securities yy at $623,635.21 


E. U. A. TO MOVE QUARTERS 


Will Be Located Soon in National Board 
Building; I. U. B. and Explosion 
Conference Also to Move 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
is planning to move from its present 
headquarters on the twelfth and _thir- 
teenth floors at 135 William Street, New 
York City, to the fourth floor in the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing, 85 John Street, some time in April. 
It is reported also that the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, now located on the 
seventh floor at 135 William Street, and 
the Explosion Conference, with present 
headquarters at 116 John Street, will 
take space in the National Board Build- 
ing this Spring. 

Already located in that building now 
are the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Central Bureau, Factory 
Insurance Association, Fire Patrol, Un- 
derwriters Social Security Service and 
Drug & Chemical Club in addition to 
the National Board and the New York 
offices of several insurance companies. 








Testimonial Luncheon To 
S. D. Rumsey on Feb. 15 


Companies represented in the agency 
of S. D. Rumsey of Paterson, N. J., are 
giving him a testimonial luncheon next 
Tuesday, February 15, at the Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel in Paterson to celebrate 
his forty-fifth anniversary in insurance. 
Those who will be present in addition 
to the guest of honor are Paul Hauser, 
Insurance Co. of North America; Wil- 
liam Holmes, Eagle Fire; Leonard 
O'Neill, Massachusetts Fire & Marine; 
Joseph’ Kasas and Frederick Ackermant, 
National Union Fire; William Macln- 
a Reliance Fire; Samuel Reiter am 

M. Neery, American of Newark, an 
Walter C. Schryver and Norman E. Bur- 
man, United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 


/ 
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Insurance Men Help In Raising 
Beekman Street Hospital Fund 


Few campaigns of a philanthropic na- 
ture have attracted more favorable at- 
tention than that now being staged in 
lower New York for Beekman Street 
Hospital by insurance, banking and 


business leaders of downtown New York 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


where the hospital is located. Its am- 
bulances cover an area which has a 
population of 800,000. At least one 
building in downtown New York has a 
population of 10,000. Elisha Walker, 
chairman of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., is chair- 
man of the Beekman Street Hospital 
Fund and Howard S. Cullman is presi- 
dent. 

Some of the most prominent insurance 
men in the city are actively engaged in 
Main insurance commit- 
as its chairman Frank A. Chris- 
vice-president America Fore; 
and vice-chairman is Mortimer  E. 
Sprague, secretary Home Insurance Co. 


this campaign. 
tee has 
tensen, 


Insurance Committeemen 


Chairmen of insurance sub-committees 
are these: Henry W. Lowe of Johnson 
. Higgins, insurance brokers’ commit- 

; Douglas R. Holmes of C. W. Sparks 
rs Co., insurance agents’ committee; Wil- 


tam F. Dooley, fire and marine insur- 
ance companies’ committee; John S. 





_OCCIDENTAL 1937 FIGURES 
Shareholders of the Occidental at- 


tending the company’s annual meeting 
m San Francisco were informed by 
Charles R. Page, president, that the 
ean) v's net premiums in 1937 were 
%7 ahead of the 1936 total. The total 
Premiums were $897,000 last year. On 
the basis of the valuation formula re- 
quired by the insurance commissioner 
Cal'fornia, gross assets as of Decem- 
hel Jl, 1937, are $4,312,000, with policy- 
olders’ surplus of $3,251,000. The com- 


pany’ inderwriting profit for 1937 was 
%0,00. a substantial increase over the 


- : ire of $45,000. These figures do 


Come tax, 


ce into account payments of in- . 


Love, Home Indemnity, casualty and 
surety insurance companies’ committce. 
Among the insurance men on the in- 


ter-insurance committees are these: 
Malcolm B. Dutcher, Frank & Dubois; E. T. 
Fox, Fox & Pier, Inc.; Laurence S. Kennedy, 
Marsh & McLennan; Reuben E. Kipp, Delanoy, 
Kipp & Swan, Inc.; Walter J. Mosenthal, H. 
Mosenthal & Son Ing.5 Louis J. Rice, Hagedorn 
& Co.; Lyman E. Thayer, Brown, Crosby & 
Co., Inc. ; Julian Lucas, Davis, Dorland & Co.; 
Herbert Schaefer, H. W. Schaefer Co.; William 
Schiff, Schiff, Terhune & Co., Inc.; Robert F. 
Wright, W right Agency; H, E. Sayre, Newhouse 


& s ayre, Inc.; S. Curtis Bird, Talbot, Bird & 
Co. George F. Neiley, Royal; A. N. Butler, 
i Henry H. Reed, Insurance 


Talaen Equitable; 
Co. of N . H. 
E. M. 
Indemnity insurance Co. of N. A.; 
Dull, Continental Casualty. 


The insurance end of the campaign 
got under with a luncheon given 


N. B. Lamy, Jr., Pacific Fire; 
Allen, National Surety; Ch: arles ‘ Butler, 
Floyd N. 


way 


by Chairman Christensen at the Wall 
Street Club. Speakers were Elisha 
Walker, Mortimer E. Sprague and Mr. 


Christensen. 

The Beekman Street Hospital’s operat- 
ing deficit for 1937 was the highest in 
Contributions were lower in 
1937 than in any of the preceding ten 


ten years. 


years except the depression years of 
1934 and 1935. Other income for the 
hospital was lower than at any time 


since 1930. The Beekman Street Hos- 
pital’s budget for 1938 is $295,000. Its 
income from patients is estimated at 
$145,000. In the present drive it is ask- 
ing the downtown interests for the dif- 
ference—$150,000. 

The Beekman Street Hospital qualified 
for membership in the United Hospital 
Fund. Yet in 1937 it received only 
$8,000 for free care from $1,000,000 raised 
by the United Hospital drive for that 
purpose. Its expectancy for 1938 from 
the fund is $8,000, or approximately 7% 
of the estimated operating deficit of 
$125,000 for the year. 

It received $3 per day per patient from 
the City of New York for city patients. 
Actual cost to the hospital is approxi- 
mately $5.54 per patient for operating 
expenses for ward care and $6.36 in- 
cluding non-operating expenses and de- 
preciation. The sum allowed is even be- 
low the cost per patient in all municipal 
hospitals. 

For donors who may wish to make spe- 





Blank & Stoller. 
WILLIAM F. DOOLEY 


cific gifts, the hospital has specific needs, 
as follows: 


A erameiession: BONG. o000cecccdvccscs $1,000 
ee Re nee eee 500 
Cystoscopic X-ray table............. 1,300 
Fund for extras for patients in 
wards, crutches, braces, calipers 
WIE “vascentedassitesbes 1,000 
Cheer fund for house staff: nurses, 
workers, etc., for sickness and 
SURED So ks ce newkwendesentcake 500 
Ambulances—2 at $3,000 each....... 6,000 
Therapeutic devices .....ccccsccsecs 2,500 
PROEND © nidis ec deecisesesccssexeed 450 


Near Water Front 


3eekman Street Hospital stands close 
to the picturesque South Street water 
front, within a stone’s throw of the finan- 
cial district, and near the teeming East 
Side tenements. In his talk at the Chris- 
tensen luncheon Elisha Walker said 
about these downtown workers: 

“You live in the Beekman Street Hos- 
pital area. True, your residence may be 
on Park Avenue or Fifth, or out in the 
suburbs. You spend only a limited num- 
ber of hours a day in your office. Yet 
those hours add up to three-quarters 
of your active life in the grand total 
of hours lived; and in a day by day reck- 
oning they are the most important hours 
of your life. These are the hours when 
you are most in need of hospital protec- 
tion and in need of having it without 
the necessity of thinking about it.” 

The calls for Beekman Street Hospital 
ambulances average about twenty a day. 
In the twenty-two clinics operating al- 
ternately in nine rooms the _ hospital 
treats thousands of patients who pay a 
small fee and thousands more who can 
pay no fee at all. During 1937, 42,650 
men, women and children were treated 
in these clinics. In the physiotherapy 
department other thousands yield crip- 
pled limbs to the beneficial effects of 
electricity, special lights and massage. A 
completely equipped laboratory does all 
required X-ray work on the premises, 

“Beekman Street Hospital’s Social 
Service Department alleviates conditions 
of unemployment and poverty for pa- 
tients, provides milk and liver for un- 
dernourished and anemic children and 
adults. It discovers children who are 
suffering from tuberculosis or are con- 
stantly exposed to it; others with heart 


disease and organic illness who may be 
saved by intensive care now from be- 
coming a community problem and a drain 
on public and private resources later. It 


DOUGLAS R. HOLMES 





has another function, purely psychologi- 
cal—to make those dependent upon the 
hospital aware of its humane personal 
interest in them. Follow-up work in the 
homes is in the nature of friendly visits 
to win confidence as much as to do the 
job in hand. Neighborhood ties with the 





MORTIMER E. 


SPRAGUE 


hospital are further solidified by the 
Christmas parties at which the children 
are given entertainment and presents,” 
said Mr. Walker. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF ROYAL 








Frederic Alan Bates Is Brother of Sir 
Percy Bates of Cunard; Promi- 
nent in Liverpool 
The recent election of Frederic Alan 
3ates as deputy chairman of the Royal 
and the L. & L. & G. makes him hold 
this position in three companies, the 
third being the Cunard line. Mr. Bates’s 
elder brother, Sir Percy Elly Bates, is 
the Cunard chairman. Sons of the late 
Sir Edward Bates, both are partners in 
the family business of Edward Bates & 
Sons, Liverpool merchants and ship- 

owners. 





New Hampshire Fire Has 
Fine Report For 1937 


The New Hampshire Fire has issued 
its sixty-cighth annual statement show- 
ing the company to be in excellent finan- 
cial condition. Admitted assets as of 
December 31, 1937, were $16,806,444, capi- 
tal $3,000,000 and net surplus $8,430,465. 
This gives a_ policyholders’ surplus of 
$11,430,465. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $4,414,095, an increase of about 
$100,000. 





Phoenix Stockholders Accept 


Casualty Power Amendment 
Stockholders of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford recently accepted the amendment 
to the company charter passed by the 
last General Assembly permitting the 
company to write casualty lines. The 
company, however, does not intend im- 
mediately to write such coverage but 
sought the power so that it could broaden 
its protection in the event fire companies 
generally entered the casualty field in a 
limited or extended way. 


INSURANCE DAY FEBRUARY 14 
Mayor Scully of Pittsburgh has pro- 
claimed February 14 as Insurance Day 
An all-day program has been arranged 
by the Insurance Club. 
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Fire Underwriters Ass’n of Pacific 


In Annual Meeting at San Francisco 


J. K. Woolley Elected President, Succeeding Joy Lichtenstein; 
Wide Range of Important Subjects Covered 
by Various Speakers 


By A. V. Bowyer 


Wash- 


was 


J. K. Woolley, of the 


ington Surveying & Rating 


manager 
3ureau, 
Under- 
at the 
an- 


president of the Fire 
the I 


sixty-second 


elected 


writers Association of -acific 


closing session of the 
of the organization yester- 
day in San Francisco. Raymond L. Ellis, 
Fireman’s Fund, assistant vice-president, 
was elected vice-president putting him 
in line for the presidency next year. 
H. B, Mariner was reelected secretary- 
treasurer and Miss Avis Bryson, li- 
brarian 

New members of the executive com- 
ee are imnftediate past- president Joy 


nual meeting 


Lichtenstein, Hartford Fire Walter 
Van Orden, Pacific Factory ‘Insurance 
Association; Carl N. Homer, Swett & 


Crawford; Blake Darling, Travelers; 
Clifford L. King, Crum & Forster; H. F 
Mills, Aetna; A. J. Snow, Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific and H: urry L. 
Simpson, Great American - P hoenix of 
Hartford group. 

The new educational committee con- 
sists of A. J. Snow, chairman; J. 
Helms, Fireman’s Fund; C. M. Marshall, 
\etna, and Ralph C. Ainslie, represent- 
ing the associate members. 


Dominant Theme of Meeting 


factual descriptions of 
the organization and functions of two 
ereat institutions which are foundation 
of the fire insurance business, nationally 
and on the Pacific Coast, were the high- 
lights of the convention which came toa 
close with a banquet in San Francisco’s 


Inspiring and 


famous Palm Court of the Palace Hotel 
last night. 
Looking back over the program pre- 


sented by President Joy Lichtenstein, 
who presided at business sessions, the 
dominant impression was a se ries of pa- 
pers, which in the aggregate presented 
a definite chart of the trend of the fire 
insurance business toward a future sup- 
ported by a personnel better equipped 
with knowledge and understanding than 
that which established the institution of 


fire insurance in the several far western 
states. 7 
The papers revealed the rapidity of 


change during the past few years and the 
errors and omissions committed in the 
desire to keep pace in the mad scurry to 
develop coverages and methods equal to 
the changes of modern business and its 
demands 

The meeting opened Wednesday morn- 
ing with the usual routine committee re- 
ports and the president’s annual mes- 
sage. Mr. Lichtenstein departed from 
the usual and presented merely a gen- 
eral review of the association’s activi- 
ties and did not touch on any of the out- 
side economics of trends of the under- 
writing world as has been the custom of 
presidents of the past. 


Problems of Special Agents 


William H. Maloy, special agent, Great 
American and Phoenix of Hartford 
group, gave the first paper, an inte rest- 
ing discussion of the problems, responsi- 
bilities and the woes of the present day 
special agent as compared to those who 
wandered over the field in past days. 
His ability to touch upon some of the 
“trials” of the present day special in a 
subtle yet effective manner raised his 
contribution to the program out of the 
commonplace, a virtue, however, that 
marked practically every paper delivered. 

Inland marine insurance and its de- 
velopment was presented by Charles R 
Page, president of the Fireman’s Fund 
group of companies, for many years a 
marine underwriter and one of the best 


authorities in the business. He traced 
the origin of inland marine business, its 
present problems and aims and its pros- 
pects for a more successful future under 
proper management. 

William E. DePuy described effectively 


a technical problem in his paper en- 
titled, “Effecting Legal Cancellation of 
Fire Insurance Policies.” 


In discussing supplemental contracts 
or “the extended coverage endorsement” 
C. M. Marshall, superintendent of the 
production department of the Aetna in 
oe Francisco, frankly pointed out its 
faults and its virtues while expressing 
the opinion that this form is destined to 
be proved to be one of the most profit- 
able innovations of fire underwriting. 
Conly On Board Operations 

\ real 
was the 
Underwriters of the 
Conly, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Great American and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford companies. Mr. Conly has served 
the board as president, chairman of its 
executive committee on two occasions; 
on several of its major committees such 
as the earthquake and farm committees 
which brought about amicably adjudica- 
tion of controversial matters and now 
serves as chairman of the supervisory 
committee of the board. 

“Ever since its beginning, the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has 
been desirous of maintaining close and 
cordial relations with the local agents 
and brokers,” declared Mr. Conly. “Its 
stabilizing influence on the business in 
Pacific Coast territory is today the 
greatest asset which any local agency 
can claim. Intangible though that asset 
may be, its worth exists in dollars and 
cents to every legitimate insurance pro- 
ducer,” he said. 

He told of the board from its incep- 
tion, its original purposes and its original 
officers. He stated: “The board is an 
unincorporated, voluntary association of 
184 capital-stock fire insurance com- 
panies and its objects may be summed 
up as follows: 

‘The equitable adjustment of rates to 
the hazards of fire, lightning, earth- 
quake, motor vehicle, tornado, explosion, 
riot and civil commotion and sprinkler 
leakage insurance; and to the hazards 
of insurance against direct loss or dam- 
age to property by aircraft and/or by 
objects falling therefrom and/or by 
motor vehicles, in the mutual interest of 
the property owner and the underwriter, 
based upon the experience of its mem- 
bers; the encouragement of improved 
methods of construction in building, for 
the protection of life, and as a means of 
decreasing the fire waste; the reduction 
of expense through cooperation in the 
survey and inspection of risks, and such 
other methods as will lessen the cost of 
insurance!” 

He reviewed the committees, their 
activities; the sub-committees and their 
contributions, to the work and functions 
of the board, which have jurisdiction 
over California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and Alaska. To facilitate operations, the 
territory is divided into districts, each in 
charge of a district secretary, of which 
there are five. The services of over 200 
persons are required to carry on the 
work of the board, a majority of whom 
are of intensive technical training. The 
corps of engineers are constantly work- 
ing as assisting municipalities in framing 
better building ordinances, laying out 
water distributing systems, installing fire 


(Continued on Page 37) 


highlight of the first session 
address on the Board of Fire 


Pacific by Clifford 


Mallalieu Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in stock fire insurance should consider 
and pass on to others. 

If the stock fire insurance business— 
one of the greatest private enterprises 
in this country—fails to do its part in 
selling not only fire insurance but the 
superiority of the service rendered by 
private capital insurers, then it is failing 
to perpetuate the business on a sound 
and profitable basis, Mr. Mallalieu as- 
serted. 

“I am wondering,” the speaker said, 
“how often our representatives tell the 
story of what we are doing for the other 
fellow to insurance prospects with whom 
they come in contact. 

“Are they satisfied merely to sell an 
insurance policy to some man _ because 
he ‘has to take it’ to protect himself? 


MALLALIEU 


W. E. 


“Do they go away allowing him to 
think that insurance is nothing but an 
they come in contact. 


Increasing Service at Lower Rates 


“Do they tell him the story of insur- 
ance? How, over a long period of years, 
the capital stock fire insurance compa- 
nies have given him a constantly increas- 
ing service at a steadily reduced rate? 

“Do they ever show him how, without 
insurance, modern business would come 
to a standstill overnight? 

“Do they try to tell him of the work 
that stock fire insurance companies are 
doing through the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories ? 

“Do they ever think to tell him how, 
as this work has steadily reduced fire 
losses, policyholders have been saved un- 
told millions of dollars and the confusion 
and inconvenience incident to the fires 
that would have occurred without such 
preventive work? 

“Have they told him that insurance 
companies are not obligated to carry on 
fire prevention activities, except as they 
wish to render a constantly increasing 
service to the public? 

“Have they ever discussed with a pros- 
pective fire insurance policyholder the 
reason for his cooperation in fire pre- 
vention; the importance of model build- 
ing codes such as the National Board 
sponsors ? 

“Have they approached the owners of 
uninsured property to show them the 
distress which follows from a calamity, 
unless sufficient insurance is carried ? 

“Have they taken occasion, in talking 
with school directors, to point out the 
fact that a large percentage of the na- 
tion’s schools are fire traps and that the 
most rigid’ inspection should be applied 
to them? 

“Have they thought to discuss with 
persons interested, the costly self-insur- 
ance program often adopted by city, 
county and state governments ? 

“Have they ever stressed the fact that 
these many services were __ initiated 
through the efforts of the capital stock 





associations maintained by them 
Outlines Fine Record of Business 
Stock company fire insurance jis al- 


ways been prolific of educational mate. 
rial, said Mr. Mallalieu, but its distr. 
bution has been confined in the past too 
closely within its own ranks. The bysj- 
ness has kept too much to itself infor- 
mation which should have a wide distrj- 
bution. He asked if the busines must 
not enlarge its ideal of public r lations 
to meet the ever changing conditions 
and find an all impelling, an intensified 


motive to ensure permanency aid in- 
creased efficiency. In the quest for 
public approval it is only fair tha stock 
fire insurance be called upon to show its 
record of accomplishment, Mr. Mallaliey 
said. He then proceeded to outline some 
of the high spots of the business in the 
last seventy years. 

“Centuries of experience in the writ- 
ing of insurance and lessons learned 
thereby brought about the organization 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in 1866. You are doubtless fa- 
miliar with its development and growth, 

The story of the National Board 1 is, in 
effect, the later history of fire insurance, 
This Board became the educational, en- 
gineering, statistical and public service 
organization of the capital stock fire 
insurance business which now provides 
nearly 85% of the fire insurance pro- 
tection of the country. Following the 
undeviating law of averages, based on 
actual loss records over a long period 
of years, the public is afforded an in- 
surance service today that can be figured 
as accurately in its operation and cost 
as can the hours at which the sun will 
rise and set. During the years through 
which stock company fire insurance has 
been developed, costs have constantly 
been falling and service to the public 
by our member companies, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the vari- 
ous regional inspection boards and _ bu- 
reaus kas been increased. * * * 


Tremendous Growth of Premium Volume 


“The record speaks for itself of the 
accomplishments of our business. In 
1866 when the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters was organized, property 
owners entrusted values of less than four 
billions to us for a prem‘um outlay of 
thirty-nine millions. At the turn of the 
century they had increased the risk to 
nineteen billions and the premium outlay 
to one hundred and ninety-two millions. 
Today capital stock fire insurance cov- 
ers an aggregate of sixty-three billions 
in property values, or sixteen times the 
1866 figure, with premiums of four hun- 
dred and sixty millions, and that total 
augmented by the other types of contract 
available from our membership brings 
the total premiums to seven hundred and 
fifty millions. That, I think you will 
all agree, is the acid test and a rare 
testimonial to our stewardship. 

“There is another service which has 
registered a phenomenal growth. Fire 
insurance is the foundation stone of our 
business and covers the greatest con- 
tingency against which the buyers of our 
policies must insure, and yet, the present 
day complexities of life are such that 
countless other hazards have assumed 
an importance unknown a quarter of a 
century ago. Capital stock fire insurance 
companies pioneered in bringing these 
so-called ‘sidelines’ or collateral coverages 
into the blanket of protection offered— 
and today these allied coverages have 
grown from insignificant proportions im 
1900 to nearly 40% of our total business, 
constituting nearly three hundred mil- 
lions of premiums annually. These col- 
lateral coverages offer protection which 
is available principally through the c capi- 
tal stock fire companies. And they are 
essential services—so essential that their 
lack can often result in a complete loss 
of equities, even where fire insurance 
was adequately provided. : 

“Again, let us look at the record o! 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and appraise the value of some of its 
special services to the nation. The Na- 


tional Board has for more than forty 
years maintained a force of engincering 
specialists to report on municip: ire 


protection and fire prevention.” 
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THE EASTERN = 
UNDERWRITER 


The cleverest business men err in 
the selection of employees. 


F.& C. Fidelity Bonds not only in- 
sure careful selection of employees 
but pay for any loss due to 
employee dishonesty. 


You can increase your premium in- 
come with F. & C. 
Fidelity Bonds for 
every careful em- 
ployer is a prospect. 


me 


America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FiDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY = = 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY “AMERACA FORE’ 


Eighty Maiden Lane, INDENT 


GROUP 





INDEMNITY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THe FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President . 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


New York, N.Y. 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


MONTREAL 
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Women of New Jersey 
Form An Association 


HEADED BY CRISTINE B. NOLAN 





Working Organization Set Up at Initial 
Meeting Held in Newark; Objectives 
of New Group 





A representative group of women con- 
ducting agencies or employed in agencies 
met in Newark February 7 and organ- 
ized the Insurance Women’s Association 


of New Jersey with the following offi- 
cers: 

President, Christine B. Nolan, North 
Bergen; vice-president, Ada V. Doyle, 
Caldwell; secretary, Mary Gougherty, 
Morristown ; treasurer, Florence Beckel, 
Jersey City. 

Objects of the association were set 


forth as follows: Cooperation with the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
which is the local agents’ organization; 
association with insurance women doing 
the same kind of work, and who can 
inform one another of various ways in 
which they have handled problems more 
or less common to all; to afford oppor- 
tunity to hear capable speakers on sub- 
jects of general interest to insurance 
people; general exchange of helpful ideas, 

A board of trustees will be maintained 
with a representative from each county. 
At this meeting the following counties 
were represented and the board is now 
composed of Rose R. Noach, Bergen; 


Marie Huppert, Cape May; Marion A. 
Cramer, Essex; Hortense Bermes, Hud- 
son; Milano Lawrie, Morris; Ellen W. 


Hays, Ocean; Blanche Solnick, Passaic; 
Emma Kuhlewind, Somerset. 

Chairmen of committees so far ap- 
pointed are by-laws and_ legislation, 
Milano Lawrie, assisted by Harriet Mol- 
ler; safety and fire and accident pre- 
vention, Marion R. Schenck; member- 
ship, Marion A. Cramer; program, Ber- 
tha Collins; publicity and education, 
Edna C. Ewald. 

All officers, committee members and 
trustees entered enthusiastically into 
their new duties. The first work of the 
membership committee will be to get 
member representation in those counties 
which were not represented at this or- 
ganization meeting. 


Invitation Extended 


President Herbert L. Brooks of the 
Essex County Board extended an invita- 
tion to members of the new association 
to attend the board’s next meeting which 
will be held March 1 at a place to be 
announced. 

A letter was read from Miss Helen 
T. Meehan, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insurance Women 
which was organized largely through her 
efforts only a short time ago. Miss 
Huldo Anderson of the insurance wo- 
men’s organization in Minneapolis also 
sent a message of greeting. 

President Nolan read from an address 
by President Charles F. Liscomb of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
which was delivered by him this month 


before the organized insurance women 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. This ad- 
dress dealt with the important place 


women occupy in the conduct of insur- 
ance agencies throughout the United 
States. There was keen interest in his 
observations. 

President Nolan is head of James No- 
lan, Inc., an old agency in North Ber- 
gen. For several years she has been an 
attendant at meetings and conventions 
of New Jersey insurance men and has 
been instrumental in interesting many 
other insurance women in attending such 
gatherings. Seeing the need for an or- 
ganization for women connected with in- 
surance agencies she undertook the work 
of bringing together the group which 
now forms the Insurance Women’s As- 
sociation of New Jersey. 





VA. LOCAL AGENCY CHANGE 


David E. Evans, associated for several 


years with the Lynchburg, Va., local 
agency of Carrington-Dirom Co., has 
become associated with the Roanoke 


agency of Marshall H. Davis Co. 


CHICAGO LLOYDS TO QUIT 





Illinois Department Gets Court Order 
to Take Over Affairs of Concern 
Started in 1925 

The Department of Insurance of Illi- 
nois Wednesday secured a court order 
and took charge of the affairs of Chicago 
Lloyds and will liquidate it. The order 
was obtained from Judge James F. Fardy 
in the Superior Court. Motion was filed 
by Assistant Attorney-General John Har- 
ris. The court appointed Frank J. 
Bartsch, who is in charge of insurance 
company liquidations for the department, 
as liquidator. The decree given by Judge 
Fardy declares that all policies shall ex- 
pire as of noon on February 15. 

A carefuly worded statement made by 
President R. E. Kenyon was to the effect 
that the “board of directors voted this 
morning to liquidate its affairs and con- 
sented to have Director of Insurance 
Ernest Palmer proceed with the liquida- 
tion.” 

The concern was organized in 1925 
and had a rapid growth. In 1930 un- 
derwriters’ deposits amounted to $2,500,- 
000 and assets $3,200,000. During the 
depression securities were withdrawn and 
this so decreased the capital as to cause 
a deficit. On December 31, 1936, the 
assets were $1,901,732, liabilities $901,211 
and surplus over all liabilities $1,000,522. 
In that year the premiums were $1,318,- 
391 and total income $1,426,067. The 
company has operated in about ten 
states, Alaska and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


R. M. Chambers on Flying 
Trip Around South America 


Major Reed M. Chambers, vice-presi- 
dent of United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., New York City, left New 
York last week-end by airplane for a 
sixty-day tour of inspection of the Pan- 
American Airways system in the Carib- 
bean and South America. The United 
States Aircraft Insurance Group insures 
the Pan-American planes. Mr. Reed will 
fly down the east coast of South Amer- 
ica, across the Andes mountains in the 
southern part of the continent and up 
the west coast. 

In making this complete inspection trip 
Major Reed will observe at first hand 
the amazing progress registered since the 
time years ago when he formed one of 
the original companies from which the 
present Pan-American Airways system 
has developed. Not many years after 
the close of the World War he organized 
and was the first president of Florida 
Airways, which received the first air- 
mail contract in the United States. This 
small flying unit later was taken over 
by another company and ultimately ab- 
sorbed by Pan-American. 








Manning Renominated As 
Brooklyn Agents President 


William J. Manning has been renomi- 
nated for president of the Brooklyn Fire 
Agents’ Association. So also have Treas- 
urer Stanley J. Corsa, Secretary August 
B. Sohl and Executive Committee Chair- 
man William F. Stanz. Charles D. Fraser 
is named for vice- -president to succeed 
John F. Seekamp who is to go on the 
executive committee. Other nominations 
are as follows: 

Executive committee: S. A. Lemma, 
J. A. Meyer, A. H. Larson. Public rela- 
tions: chairman, F. W. Eckels, C. R. 
Rikel, W. F. Ittner, B. Jaffe, V. H. Ed- 
lund. Membership: ‘chairman, J. F. Short, 
J. Golub, G. Scarano, P. Schweitzer, E. 
J. Bochner. 


M. E. NICKERSON ADVANCED 


Edward C. Stone, president of the 
Employers’ Fire, announces the promo- 
tion of Murray E. Nickerson to the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
the inland marine department. Mr. 
Nickerson went with the Employers’ 
Group in 1929 in the statistical depart- 
ment, shortly after being transferred to 
the Employers’ Fire where he has been 
working in its inland marine depart- 
ment under Superintendent John A. 
Braswell. 





Hanover Fire Field Men 
Have Conference Here 


TOAST GIBERSON’S FIFTY YEARS 





Two Agencies Have Represented Com- 
pany Seventy-Five Years; Special 
Agents Read Papers 





A conference of Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Co. field men of the East, Middle 
Department and South this week con- 
cluded with a banquet at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel, New York, with H. W. 
Robertson, Kentucky and Tennessee state 
agent, as toastmaster. The fine record 
made by this old-established company 
had every one in good humor. Speakers 
were Montgomery Clark, A. E. Gilbert, 
F. Elmer Sammons, Adolph O. Infanger, 
Edward L. Coffill, J. H. Key, J. V. Ward 
and H. Russell Deal. 

A special toast was given to H. T. 
Giberson, treasurer, who on February 21 
will celebrate his fiftieth year with the 
company. That started references to 
some of the agencies which have repre- 
sented the Hanover a long time. Two of 
these agencies, Prentice Loring Son & 
Co., Portland, Me., and James B. Drake 
& Sons, Bath, Me., have represented the 
company seventy-five years. Nine have 
represented the company seventy years; 
forty for more than half a century. 
Papers Read at Home Office Conference 

The Hanover’s conference began on 
Monday with informal discussions and 
there were business sessions on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Papers were read by 
fieldmen covering a wide range of top- 
ics, and plans were laid for the progress 
of the company for the next twelve 
months, 

Chairman of the conference was H. 
W. Robertson, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and secreatry was George F.-Krank, spe- 
cial agent for eastern New York. 

In addition to officers and department 
heads the following field men, in addi- 
tion to the two already mentioned, were 
in attendance: F. Gilmore Buzzell, Harry 
Y. Chatterley, Eugene G. Dunn, Edward 
W. Kelly, Raymond W. Kelsey, George 
F. Krank, Fielding L. Logan, M. J. Mar- 
tin, Earl G. McLin, Jr., H. W. Robert- 
son, Edward C. Ryan, Robert E. Sulli- 
van, Rogers Thompson, Frank T. Weav- 
er. Ben Phillips, Jr., state agent in 
Michigan, reporting to Western depart- 
ment, was a guest of the home office at 
these meetings. 


Jones & Whitlock, Inc., In 


New Quarters Next Monday 


Jones & Whitlock, Inc, 45 John 
Street, one of the oldest agencies in the 
country, having been established in 1840, 
starts moving this evening to new head- 
quarters at 115 William Street, located 
in the Globe & Rutgers Building. It is 
expected that the moving operations will 
be completed by Monday morning. The 
agency will occupy space on the ground 
and eighth floors, the underwriting de- 
partment being located on the ground 
floor and the other departments on the 
eighth. The ground floor offices are sit- 
uated between those occupied by the 
Globe & Rutgers and the Loyalty Group. 

C. A. Siebold is president of Jones & 
Whitlock, Inc. For years one of the 
leading inland marine offices in the 
country, the agency now writes also fire, 
automobile and casualty insurance. 


CORDNER ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Irving J. Cordner, home office super- 
intendent of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine group, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. He had previously been made 
assistant treasurer of the Michigan Fire 
& Marine, a member of the group, at a 
meeting held February 1. He has been 
with the group since July, 1911. In the 
World War he was a first lieutenant. 


PASSAIC CO. AGENTS TO MEET 

The Passaic County, N. J., Association 
of Insurance Agents will hold a closed 
meeting for agents only at the Passaic 
City Club on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 17. The members will hear reports 
on the progress of the Bergen County 
plan in Passaic County. 











CONFERENCE BY AMERICAN 





Subjects Coming Before Group of Field. 
men During Three-Day Gathering 
in Newark Office 

At a field conference held by the 
American of Newark February 7, & and 
9 the following program was observed: 


Greetings, C. Weston Bailey, chairman 
of board; advertising, Harold Taylor, 
advertising manager; Bankers Indemnity 


results in 1937 and preview of 1938, H, 
P. Jackson, president; fire companies re- 
sults, Paul B. Sommers, president: ob- 
jectives, Laurence E. Falls, vice-presj- 
dent; underwriting, Frank K. Mitchell, 
assistant secretary. Other subjects and 
those who handled them were: 

Results of marine department and 
plans for this year, Mr. Melville; per- 
sonal property floater, Mr. Kirkland; “A 
Marine Fieldman Thinks Out Loud,” Mr, 
Pitchford; developing specific inland ma- 
rine classes, Mr. Melville; multiple loca- 
tion insurance, Mr. Clark; the profes- 
sional special agent, Mr. Doremus; pre- 
mium preserves, Mr. Kietzman; miscel- 
laneous questions, remarks and summary, 
Mr. Sommers. 


N. Y. Dep’t Making Complete 
Study of Fire Experience 


The New York Insurance Department 
and the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization are now engaged in a 
comprehensive study of fire insurance 
experience covering the years 1932 to 
1936 inclusive with the end in view of 
making such further rate changes as 
may be justified, Insurance Superintend- 
ent Louis H. Pink told the state legis- 
lature in his annual report this week. 

Commenting upon excess commission 
payments and maintenance of good 
practices the superintendent said: 

“The practice of excess commission 
payments by some of the companies 
necessitated an examination of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, the vol- 
untary association of companies charged 
with the responsibility of establishing 
and maintaining good practices in New 
York City. The examination disclosed 
that the present system which contem- 
plates self regulation by the companies 
is threatened with a serious breakdown. 
Obviously if the stability of fire insur- 
ance is jeopardized by failure of self 
regulation in the important field of ac- 
quisition cost control, then it will be 
necessary for the state to interpose its 
authority by appropriate legislation. 
Such a course is contemplated in the 
proposed revision of the insurance law.” 








Bennett and Bartlett Are 
Advanced by the Boston 


Richard W. Bennett and Harold L. 
Bartlett were made assistant secretaries 
of the Boston Insurance Co. last week. 
Both have been with the company for 
years. Born in Somerville, Mass., Mr. 
Bennett went with the Boston in 1913, 
two years after his graduation from 
Harvard. Most of his time has been 
spent in the marine department where 
he has worked under Vice-President 
Henry R. Hedge. He has specialized in 
handling of losses. Mr. Bartlett was 
born in Manomet, Mass., and went with 
the Boston after graduation from Ply- 
mouth High School in 1917. For several 
years he has had general supervision of 
the inland marine department. 


TO DIRECT PEARL ADVERTISING 

The United States branch of the Pear! 
Assurance has, through the head office 
in the United States, appointed the Met- 
ropolitan Advertising Co., 92 Liberty 
Street, New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing. A comprehensive list of insurance 
journals will be used. Harry D. Adair 
is the account executive. 


N. Y. SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY 

Chief Magistrate Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, Jr., of the New York City Magis- 
trate’s Court, will be the guest speaker 
at the Thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
Insurance Society of New York, to be 
celebrated by a luncheon at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Friday, February 235, at 
one o'clock. 
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Ewing Galloway Phote 


N the Lake of Galilee there stood, in ancient 

days, nine cities and many villages— among 
them Capernaum, Magdala and Tiberias. Insepa- 
rably associated with biblical history, only the last- 
named remains. Here in Tiberias, 683 feet below 
sea-level, the Royal-Liverpool Groups are to be 
found insuring modern buildings— including the 


Hot Springs Baths on the fringe of the Lake. 


This is No. 6 of the Series,” "Round the World with the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups.” No. 5 depicted the Groups in South 
America, insuring property two miles above sea-level. nt " ae 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD, °¢ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD e QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMER:CA 
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Big British Syndicate Withdraws 
From Aviation Field; Losses Grow 


The conduct of aviation business con- 


ive British underwriters plenty 


tinues tog 

to worry about. The demand for cover 
is growing rapidly, but the loss ratio 
remains heavy. The chief problem of 


underwriters is how to assess 
premium rates so that while adequate to 
cover the risks incurred they remain 
sufficiently moderate not to handicap 
commercial development of aviation. 

\ strong syndicate of underwriters 
which has for some years specialized in 
aviation insurance has now decided, for 
the present at any rate, not to transact 
such business. Members of the syndi- 
cate are well aware of the importance 
of aviation insurance and if, despite a 
heavy loss ratio during the past three 
years, they considered premium rates 
were now on a remunerative level, they 
would continue to underwrite the risks. 
Once they consider such a point has 
been reached they may re-enter the avia- 
tion field 


British 


Ample Facilities Remain 


Meanwhile there are still two British 
companies specializing in aviation risks 
with the backing of some of the lead- 
ing general offices, and other non-spe- 
cializing syndicates continue to cover 
such risks. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to suppose that the London mar- 
ket is closing down on aviation business. 

The greatest financial loss of 1937 was 
caused by the destruction of the German 
airship Hindenburg. German _ offices 
which had written large lines protected 
themselves to a considerable extent by 
reinsurance in London. There were 
many other costly disasters, including the 
crashes of the two big Dutch air liners 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ARSON 


Maine Insurance Department Taking 
Active Part Aided by New Pine 
Tree State Field Club 
Last December the Maine Insurance 
Department began issuing “The Torch,” 
a tynewritten vehicle of information con- 
cernine the Denartment’s campaign 
against incendiarism. It is addressed 
to fire chiefs and the first issue met with 
a gratifying response. Many chiefs sent 
letters to the Department telling of 
problems they have had to meet in their 
respective communities. The chiefs are 
asked to study the abstract of insurance 
laws pertaining to municipal officers and 

fire chicfs. 
At a meeting January 4 in Portland 





of fifty fire company fieldmen, the Pine 
Tree State Field Club was _ formed. 
Membership is open to all stock fire 


company special and general agents do- 
ing bus'ness in Maine, exchange, adjust- 
ment bureau, and other stock company 
affiliates. Insurance Commissioner Love- 
jiov has received full cooperation from 
the members of this new club. 


JOINS ROCKWOOD co. 
The Rockwood Co. of Chicago an- 
nounces the election of Louis P. Cain, 
Tr.. to membership. He will be con- 
nected with his father who has been as- 
sociated with the company for the past 
ighteen Young Mr. Cain has 
been in the insurance business for the 
past thirteen years. After his gradua- 
tion from the University of Chicago in 
1925 he went with the Travelers Fire 
where he worked his wav up to Cook 
County special agent, a post which he 
held for six years. For the past two 
vears he has been a broker conducting 

a multiple line insurance business. 


vears 


WILLIAM H. WARRENS DEAD 

William H. (Billy) Warrens, died fol 
lowing a heart attack in San Diego. He 
was owner of the Oregon General 
Agency and used to be a special agent 
for the American of Newark. a was 
an active member of the Blue Goose. 


Sumatra during July 
crashes in November 
liners in Germany 
disasters to two 
March and 


in Belgium and 
and October, the 
of two German air 
and Britain, and the 
British flying-boats during 
November. 

\ll countries operating large commer- 
cial air lines contributed to the losses of 
1937. Unfortunately, the unfavorable ex- 
perience was continued early in 1938 
with the losses of an American air liner 
flying from Seattle to Chicago and the 
American flying-boat Samoan Clipper. 
So far, however, there have been no 
serious losses reported by European air 
lines this year. 


Legislation Expected to Add To 
Liabilities 
Legislation now under consideration in 
various countries for standardizing lia- 

bilities to third parties, including the 
owners of property on land which may 
be damaged, is expected to add to the 
liabilities of aircraft owners and _ in- 
surers. The action of the British Air 
Ministry in assuming risks in respect 
of certain flights is also thought to in- 
troduce new issues since, if developed, 
this might mean that some of the risks 
which could be regarded more favorably 
than others, due to the precautionary 
measures taken, would be withdrawn 
from the market. As a result the se- 
lection would be against insurers. 

An aircraft disaster is usually a far 
more serious event today than it was a 
few years ago, for the modern liner is 
larger and more costly and a crash in- 
volves a heavier loss of life. Thus with 
the advance of aviation the cost of in- 
dividual disasters tends to rise steadily. 


H. F. Siaieit eats 
of Louis E. English Agency 


W. Owen Wilson, head of the Daven- 
port Insurance Corporation of Richmond, 
Va., and past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, has been 
added to the board of the general agency 
of Louis E. English, Inc., of that city. 
He will serve in an advisorv capacity, rep- 
resenting Mrs. Louis E. English, widow 
of the former head of that agency, who 
died recently. He will also serve as ad- 
visor to the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co. of Richmond, which is co-executor 
with Mrs. English of her husband’s estate. 
Mr. English left an estate of $43,254. Mrs. 
English, under provisions of his will, re- 
ceives his home and all personal and house- 
hold effects. Income derived from the re- 
mainder of the estate is to be administered 
in trust. 

Harry F. Thompson, assistant secretary 
of the agency, was advanced to the pre 3 
dency at a meeting of stockholders. R. C 
Parks, hitherto assistant treasurer, was 
elected treasurer, succeeding Mr. English, 
who was treasurer as well as president 
of the agency. Albert C. Word remains 
vice-president and secretary. The business 
will be carried on as heretofore, it was 
announced. 





30 YEARS WITH PENNSYLVANIA 

February 1 marked thirty years con- 
tinuous representation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire by Kirkland & Yardley, well 
known local representatives at Newark, 
N. J. In recognition of the event, R. T. 
Stewart, secretary in charge of the Mid- 
dle Department, presented both Mr. 
Kirkland and Mr. Barthold with hand- 
some floor lamps. 


WITHDRAWS SPECIAL RATES 

The Bankers & Shippers fleet has 
withdrawn its special minimum premium 
filing, applicable to comprehensive cover- 
age, which has been in effect in the State 
of Washington since January 31, 1935. 
The company is now using the current 
manual rates applying to this form. 











RELIABILITY 


based on a record 
of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 
of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HART DARLINGTON, President 
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735 Maiden Lane, New York 





In NORIVICH UNION there is strength 
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Final Report Issued 
On School Explosion 


CAUSED BY GAS-AIR MIXTURE 





Bureau of Mines Publishes Results of 
Investigations and Suggests Several 
Remedial Measures 





The immediate cause of the disastrous 
explosion in the school building at New 
London, Tex., which occurred March 18, 
1937, was the ignition of a large volume 
of natural gas-air mixture which had 
accumulated in an inadequately - venti- 
lated space under the building because 
of leakage from the gas line, states the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in its final report 
on the explosion. This leakage was pos- 
sibly from a broken service connection 
in the north portion of the space. The 
dangerous gas accumulation was not 
caused by seepage from the ground or 
from surrounding wells or lines, the re- 
port further states. The ignition was 
caused by an arc or spark from an elec- 
tric switch, and the heating units did 
not contribute to the ignition. The 
source of gas supply is irrelevant. 

Investigators of the Bureau of Mines, 
equipped by long experience in the tech- 
nologic aspects of the safety, explosive 
and natural gas work of the Bureau, 
were called at once to the scene of the 
accident and made a thorough examina- 
tion of the situation and circumstances 
f the tragic occurrence. Their findings 
are now made available through a twen- 
ty-nine-page paper, Report of Investi- 
gations 3365. 

Recommendations Made 


The report points out that suitable 
warning agents introduced into fuel gases 
that have little or no odor of their own 
have been useful in detecting leaks; and 
that alarm systems for detecting leaks 
have a value but do not really solve the 
problem. It recommends that gas and 
electrical equipment be installed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements or rec- 
ommendations of national associations or 
with codes which have established stand- 
ards of safety, such as the recommenda- 
tions of the American Gas Association 
and the National Electrical Code. In- 
stallations should be made only by re- 
sponsible and experienced personnel ; and 
all gas lines should be installed only in 
well ventilated places in such a manner 
as to be free from unusual strains. 
Buildings should be sealed against ground 
seepage; public buildings should be sub- 
ject to inspections by a competent state 
supervisory body, and the cooperation of 
gas companies, with their experienced 
personnel, should be enlisted to aid in 
minimizing hazards. The report closes 
with a list compiled from Bureau of 
Mines records naming major explosions 
which have occurred in the past five 
years due to the accumulation of gas-air 
mixtures in unventilated chambers and 
tunnels in the basements of buildings. 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
og: the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 





ASKS DOMINION LICENSING 


In his statement to the Canadian com- 
mission which is studying Dominion- 
Provincial relations, G. D. Finlayson, 
Dominion Superintendent of Insurance, 
advocated central control of agents’ 
licensing as well as of other insurance 
matters. While suggestions for central 
control over insurance have come from 
other quarters they were generally in- 
clined to leave the licensing of agents 
provincial hands. 


DUBOIS NORTHERN SPECIAL 
Frederic M. DuBois has been ap- 
Pointed special agent of the Northern of 
ndon group in Connecticut, Vermont 
and western Massachusetts, succeeding 
Gordon L, Brown, resigned. Mr. DuBois 
has een in the field for several years 
in different sections of the country, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, for the Yorkshire 
and also the Meserole group. He will 
make his headquarters at 125 Trumbull 
Streei, Hartford. 





NEW VOLUME ON FIRE CODES 





Cover Safe Handling of Flammable 
Liquids and Gases; Compiled by 
R. S. Moulton of N. F. P. A. 

A new book entitled “The National 
Fire Codes for Flammable Liquids and 
Gases,” compiled by Robert S. Moulton, 
has just been published by the National 
Fire Protection Association of Boston, 
Mass. The volume covers 360 pages and 
the price per copy is $1.50 postpaid. Mr. 
Moulton is technical secretary of the 

N. F. P. A. 

This volume includes the thirty-six 
standards and regulations giving fire 
protection authorities complete informa- 
tion on the safe handling of both flam- 
mable liquids and gases. The several 
codes are in the form of suggested ordi- 
nances, regulations, or recommended 
good practice requirements and are 
purely advisory as far as the National 
Fire Protection Association is concerned, 
but are widely used as a basis of law, or 
as a guide by administrative authorities 
in the exercise of their discretionary 
powers, as well as for insurance pur- 
poses. Prepared by technical committees 
including engineers’ representing all 
major interests concerned, they are uni- 
versally accepted as the authoritative 
guides to the best practice in fire pre- 
vention and fire protection. 

Typical examples of the thirty-six 
standards are flammable liquids ordi- 
nance, marine oil terminals, tank truck 
ordinance, oil burner regulations, kero- 
sene or oil stoves, liquefied petroleum 
gas code (propane and butane), dry 
cleaning and dry dyeing, paint spraying 
and spray booths, city gas, gas systems 
for cutting and welding, and fire hazard 
properties of flammable liquids, gases 
and volatile solids. 





Meiss Urges Agents to Seek 


Auto Finance Premiums 
Agents were urged to cooperate with 
local banks in establishing the principle 
of selling and servicing automobile in- 
surance solely through the local agency 
system, free of lender coercion, by Wal- 
ter Meiss, automobile manager and ex- 
ecutive general agent of the London 
Assurance group, when addressing the 
Worcester (Mass.) Board of Underwrit- 
ers last week. Mr. Meiss pointed out 
that several recent developments should 
encourage agents to put on a special 
drive for new insurance premiums now 
monopolized by automobile finance com- 
panies. He cited specific recommenda- 
tions made by the Insurance Commis- 
sioners Association designed in part to 
pav.: the way to local agency participa- 
tion in insurance on financed cars and 
stressed the significance of the recent 
Federal Reserve System ruling whereby 
loans made directly to individuals for 
the purpose of buying consumption goods 
are eligible for discount of Federal Re- 
serve banks, providing they have a ma- 
turity of not more than ninety days at 
the time of discount. 

After briefly tracing the development 
of finance accounts, their present size 
and “the threat this scheme of insurance 
presents to the American Agency Sys- 
tem,” the London Assurance executive 
explained in detail a plan for having 
banks enter the field of consumer credit 
“at a rate that will attract the public. 
net the bank a worthwhile return and 
return the insurance to legitimate agency 
channels.” 

Mr. Meiss emphasized that the plan 
should not be set up as a monopoly 
by one 2gent but as a cooperative local 
board enterprise, with the purchaser free 
te place his insurance with his own 
agent. He referred briefly to the ad- 
vantages of the mortgage clause on the 
individual policy and what he termed 
the disadvantages of the master policy 
plan. 





DUNLAP SPECIAL AGENT 
Gordon Dunlap, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Gould & Gould, 
Inc., general agents. He was formerly 

with the Federal Hardware Mutual. 
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HAVE 


COMRGHT 1922 BY RECO OF NOHIn amen 


Leasehold Interest Insurance is the coverage 
utilized in this month’s North America na- 


tional advertising to repeat again the need 








for complete protection. Both the business 
man and the homeowner are forcefully re- 
minded that a “loss is a loss, no matter what 
the cause” and urged to consult with the 
North America Agent for proper formulation 


of insurance programs. 


See our advertisement in the February 26th 
issue of LIFE, February 21st issue of TIME, 
and February 19th issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
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Edw. I. White Observes 
His 25th Anniversary 


HONORED BY JU. S. F. & G. 





President of White & Camby, Inc., Has 
Built Up Progressive Organization 
From Scratch; Has Many Friends 





Edward I. White, president of White 
& Camby, Inc., prominent New York 
agency, has been swamped with congrat- 
ulatory messages this week in recogni- 
tion of his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the business. He was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon party given by Alonzo 





EDWARD I. WHITE 


Gore Oakley, vice-president; William H. 
Estwick, manager, New York office, 
United States F. & G., and a number of 
their associates, at which many compli- 
ments were paid. 

Agency 13 Years Old May 25 


Interestingly, the White & Camby 
agency will be thirteen years old on 
May 25, and for some years past it has 
represented the United States F. & G. as 
borough agent and the Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, its affiliate, as N. Y. city 
agent. Starting from scratch in 1925 
the agency has gone ahead progressively 
and now writes annually well over $1,- 
(000,000 in fire, auto F. & T., inland ma- 
rine and casualty premiums. This is in- 
dicative of leadership and resourceful- 
ness on the part of Edward I. White, 
plus the ability to pick the right type of 
departmental mangers. A smooth-run- 
ning, capable organization has resulted. 

Other companies represented are the 
North River as metropolitan five agents; 
and the United States Fire, Northern 
Assurance, Allemannia, Eagle Star, Uni- 
versal and Standard of New York, all 
for fire, auto F. & T. inland marine and 
jewelry floater. 

Mr. White’s career started in 1913 as a 
placer in the old firm of Wilcox, Peck & 
Hughes. Ambitious and energetic, he set 
as his objective to make friends and 
build good will among metropolitan brok- 
ers by conscientiously rendered service. 
In this he was so successful that by the 
time he decided to branch out for himself 


ESSEX COUNTY SURVEY 





Agents Still Hopeful of Reviewing In- 
surance; Mayor's New Com- 
mittee Has Meeting 
The Essex County Board of Under- 
writers still does not believe the com- 
mittee appointed by the Newark, N. J., 
Insurance Fund Commission to survey 
insurance placed by the city represents 
the Board of Underwriters. Therefore 
the board means to press its offer to 
make the survey. This was indicated in 
a statement last week by Walter A. 
Schaefer, chairman of a committee named 
by the board to plan the survey. He 

said: 

“The Essex County Board of Under- 
writers does not consider that the ap- 
pointment of the surveying committee by 
the Insurance Fund Commission neces- 
sarily means that the offer made by the 
county board in December and accepted 
by the commission is now shelved. We 
are communicating with the mayor and 
again assuring him and the commission- 
ers of our desire to make this survey 
with the full responsibility of the Essex 
County board in back of it.” 

The Insurance Fund Commission ap- 
pointed a survey committee comprising 
William P. Berry and Harry Lowy, in- 
surance agents, and two city employes. 
Building Superintendent Bigelow and 
Building Supervisor Isetts. The Board 
of Underwriters asserts only Lowy is a 
member of the board. 

The survey committee held its first 
meeting last week and Mr. Bigelow is 
said to have asserted that no fire itssur- 
ance should be placed on city property, 
thus effecting a saving of at least $25,000. 
Messrs. Berry and Lowy did not support 
this view. The committee decided to de- 
termine replacement value of all! city 
buildings and compare the amount of 
insurance held on them with what it 
feels a fair amount would be. 


NAMES WEMAC AGENCY, INC. 

The Wemac Agency, Inc., 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
representative of three companies of the 
Corroon & Reynolds fleet. It becomes 
Brooklyn and Long Island suburban 
agent of the Globe & Republic, auto- 
mobile and country-wide binding agent 
of the American Equitable and New Jer- 
sey agent of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers. William J. McEvoy is presi- 
dent of the Wemac Agency which has 
now closed its New York City office and 
consolidated all activities in the new 
Brooklyn office. For some time the 
agency has been borough agent for the 
Maryland Casualty. Frank J. Spearman 
has resigned as president of the A. L. 
Carr Agency to become vice-president 
of the Wemac Agency. 





he was one of the best known agents in 
the fire-casualty field on the Street. 

As was stated in these columns a year 
ago “there is no secret formula to ac- 
count for the success of White & Cam- 
by, Inc. It is merely another instance 
which evidences the possible attainments 
resulting from a fortunate combination 
of well-directed planning and the ener- 
getic and persistent adherence to a pro- 
gram.” 





William M. Brown, 75 years of age, 
affiliated with the Syracuse, N. Y., agen- 
cy of Bowen, Perry & Fobes for thirty 
years, died on Monday. 


Results of New York 
Bridge League Games 


The ninth tournament of the New York 
Insurance Bridge League was held Feb- 
ruary 3 in the cafeteria of the National 
Surety, those finishing first, second and 
third in the respective. sections of play 
being as follows: 

Section 1: First, J. J. Dunn and H. F. 
Ihnen, Chubb & Son; second, Mark Evers 
and W. Bregartner, Chubb & Son; third, 
H. A. Payne and L. Peterson, Home In- 
surance Co. 

Section 2: First, Harry Lees, U. S. F. 
& G., and Fred B. Reilly, National Bureau: 
second, James McKee, New York Life, and 
Leo Krebs, Sun Indemnity; third (tie). 
Henry Reeve, Lethbridge & Co., Inc., and 
W. A. Rattleman, National Union Fire; 
C. M. Graham and G. H. Hipp, State 
Fund. 


Section 3: First, C. L. Beardsley and 
D. A. Moore, America Fore; second, 
Thomas Green and John L. Guggolz, 


Phoenix Assurance; third, W. J. Thomp- 
son and G. M. Bedell, Atlantic Mutual. 

The next pair tournament will be held 
February 17. 


N. J. AGENTS MEET MARCH 10-11 

The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at the Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 10 and 11. 
Principal speakers so far announced are 
Walter H. Bennett, general counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and William Leslie, general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. They will both speak on 
Friday. The convention will open 
Thursday afternoon with a meeting of 
the executive committee, county vice- 
presidents and agents who wish to at- 
tend. Thursday evening will be given 
over to a dinner in honor of retiring 
Commissioner Carl K. Withers of the 
Department of Banking & Insurance. 
Deputy Commissioner Chris A. Gough 
will be present and Governor A. Harry 
Moore has been invited to speak at the 
Friday luncheon. 


CORRECTION 

Erroneously The Eastern Underwriter 
included the Phoenix of Hartford, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine and Central States 
Fire as members of the Great American 
Group when publishing last week pre- 
mium figures on New York City business. 
The Phoenix and Springfield should have 
been identified as represented in this 
field by the W. H. Koop agency and 
the Central States, affiliated with the 
Phoenix Group, is represented by the 
Nathan H. Weil, Inc., agency. Mr. Koop 
is president of the Great American which 
company reports the figures for the 
Phoenix, Springfield and Central States 
in addition to those of the Great Amer- 
ican Group companies, 


JOINS RIDGEWOOD AGENCY 

Phillips M. Van Huyck has been 
named manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the S. S. Walstrum-Gordon & 
Forman agency in Ridgewood, N. J. He 
formerly was with George L. Cutter, 
Inc., New York agency with headquar- 
ters at 41 East Forty-second Street, in 
production work. 


HUDSON CO. AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Underwriters’ Association of Hud- 
son County, N. J., will meet next Tues- 
day, February 15, at the Top Hat Restau- 
rant and Club House in Union City. 
Walter A. Shaefer of Newark, a member 
of the state association’s executive com- 
mittee, will speak on the Essex County 
Board resolution with reference to mu- 
nicipal business. 


N. Y. AGENTS TO MEET IN MAY 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Syracuse on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 23-24. 


H. W. J. HAMMOND MOVES 
H. W. J. Hammond, Inc., insurance 
agents, have announced the removal of 
their office to 132 Montague St., Brook- 
lyn. 




















Talks to N. J. Specials 
On Services of Brokers 





W. WARREN ELLIS 


Members of the New Jersey Special 
Agents Association were favorably im- 
pressed by the address on production 
methods of competent insurance brokers 
delivered by W. Warren Ellis, assistant 
to the president of the Insurance Brok- 
ers Association of New York, Inc, at 
the February meeting of the field men’s 
organization at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark on Monday. Harold W. 
Wittich, Providence Washington, presi- 
dent of the association, presided. 

“Insurance brokers,” said Mr. Ellis, 
“are willing to admit that from the 
baby’s first cry to the end of life, there 
is a continuous sales effort. Everyone 
is attempting to succeed by impressing 
other people with his ideas, his plans and 
his goods. Insurance is competing with 
the greatest salesmen in the world— 
trained sales experts selling things that a 
man can see and smell and feel. Insur- 
ance must compete for the same dollars 
in a man’s pocket that he would rather 
spend for something else. 

“Leading insurance brokers are rapidly 
acquiring two definite characteristics: 

“1. They are becoming professional in 
their thinking, in their handling of ac- 
counts and in their relationship to each 
other. 

“2. They are becoming trained as ex- 
pert salesmen, adopting many of the 
sales principles used for years by many 
successful sales executives. 

“More and more offices are seriously 
engaged in planned production methods, 
not only to reach as many prospective 
clients as possible but to insure those 
clients more completely. These brokers 
are planning sales talks in advance and 
following up the order with a definitely 
constructive service by experts through- 
out the year.” 





HOWARD C. LAVERACK DIES 


Howard C. Laverack, president of 
Laverack & Haines, Inc., local agents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., died last Thursday from 
a heart attack. He was 61 years old 
and a native of Buffalo. Following 
graduation from Harvard University 1 
1899 he organized the Laverack-Newhall 
Agency. In 1905, with Wilkiam P. Haines 
he formed Laverack & Haines, Inc. Sur- 
viving Mr. haverack are his widow, two 
sons, a daughter, a brother and a sister. 





LOCAL AGENT HONORED 
Edward A. Strong, agent of Arling- 
ton, N. J., was last week honored by 
the American of Newark in recognition 
of having represented the company for 
more than twenty-five years. 





BROKERS’ BILL PASSES SENATE 

The New York Senate has adopt« land 
sent to the Assembly the bill to incor 
porate the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








“Bill” Hecox Birthday 

“Bill” Hecox, born February 9, 1861, 
the grand young-old man of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., dean of New York State local 
agents, and always a constructive force 
in the councils of the New York State 
Local Agents Association, in which he 
has held many important offices, cele- 
brated his birthday this week, and his 


many friends join me in wishing him 
many years more of useful and happy 
life. Bill has done much useful work 
for company organizations in the field 


and at the capital of the state. Previous 
to 1894 he was special agent of the 
Guardian in New York State, and a very 
good special agent. He also set a rec- 
ord for future presidents of the Bing- 
hamton Chamber of Commerce, when, 
years ago, about 1902, he induced three 
large industries to locate at Binghamton, 
adding materially to the growth of the 
city. 

He is one 


of the best all around in- 


surance men in the state both from a 
company point of view and from the 
seg en of loc al agents. Affectionate- 
y known as “Uncle Bill,” he is greeted 
Ror ace t <3 all as he walks along the 
streets. Walking with him, one wonders 
whom he does not know as he is con- 
tinually greeting some one, or being 


ereeted. He is an intimate friend of 
the famous shoe manufacturer and phil- 
anthropist, George F. Johnson, of the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co. Through him 
him I have met many prominent people 
in Binghamton as the forty-five years in 
which I have visited Binghamton have 
rolled by, and have learned much both 
by his wise counsel and philosophy of 
his life and as to insurance matters from 
all points of view. Of a very lovable 
disposition, nevertheless he maintains his 
dignity and his opinions and points of 
view when necessary. I am proud that 
he numbers me among his friends. In 
an unobtrusive way he had done much 
for those in need. He numbers many 
company executives among his friends, 
notably Mr. Edgar Sloan, vice-president 
of the Aetna. 
* * * 


Not So Good “Good Old Times” 


When I hear some traveling men rave 
about the “good old times” on the road, 
I smile inwardly. Forty years or so 
ago we had no running water in our 
rooms, and had to clean our teeth with 
water that had stood in pitchers for 
God knows how long in most hotels 
including some of the larger ones. Also 
there was usually one bath room or less 
on each floor. No electric lights, dark 
hallways through which we had to wan- 
der if stricken during the night. Cold 
rooms, no central heating plant, and in 
northern territory windows nailed down 
or hard to open to keep the cold (but 
fresh) air out and the smelly, foul air 
(but warm) in. 

Poor meals on the American plan in 


most smaller towns and generally no 
place to eat after the dining room was 
closed. Freezing drives in buggy or 
open sleigh miles out into the country 
to settle a loss or inspect farms, or hot, 
dusty rides over terrible roads, muddy 
in early Spring. No heated, comfortable 
autos over fine state roads. In com- 
paring costs, it is true we got board and 
lodging for about an average of $3 a 
day, or less, but how little we got for 
our money compared with what we get 
nowadays, even though we pay double 
that. 

Outside of Rochester and Buffalo there 
were no fire-proof hotels, and in several 
hotel fires many specials were severely 
injured and some barely escaped with 
their lives. It took a good constitution 
and an iron-lined stomach to stand the 
racket those days. 

I remember spending one night at 
Hammondport on a very cold night and 
I went to bed with all my clothes on, 
including my shoes and ulster, and woke 
up to find the water in the ice pitcher 
frozen. And I have spent whole nights 
on snow-bound trains in northern New 
York. People who do not know the 
northern New York climate do not real- 
ize how much milder the climate is 
around the latitudes of New York City, 
though New York City is only 200 to 
300 miles south of the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lake towns. When the wind 
is off the lakes or from the St. Law- 
rence basins the cold is likely to freeze 
your face. In New York City fur coats 
are a luxury and “showy,” but up north 
people wear fur coats to prevent their 
freezing to death. 

We had a superintendent of agencies 
in the Germania in the home office by 
whom I was sent out in March, 1894, to 
survey farm property in Saratoga and 
Washington Counties, N. Y. It was 
nearly Spring in New York City, but 
almost like midwinter in Saratoga 
County. I hired a buggy and drove ap- 
proximately twenty miles each day over 
rotten roads, with an oil lamp under the 
seat to warm us and a brick in an 
enclosure at our feet. The driver and 
I had a lap robe between us, and it 
shifted in a general direction by acci- 
dent or design—I don’t know yet—to 
the driver’s leg. I was not in robust 
health at that time, thin and _ stoop 
shouldered and anaemic, for which rea- 
son—that is, to get out of the office and 
into the “open fresh air”—I had been 
sent out into the field a little before my 
time, and I thought that that trip would 
either kill or heal me. I damned the 
man who had sent me out into that 
territory in Winter, he never having 
visited that section in that time. Well, 
it cured me, but I still remember how, 
coming in from a long ride, I sat at 
the central heating stove at the Worden 
Hotel for an hour or so to restore my 
bodily warmth, and how tired I was 
when I came in, which tiredness was 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 





Stuyvesant Now Resuming 
Operations; J. Hogan Mgr. 
Jay Hogan, formerly connected with 
the Firemen’s Mutual and the Union 
Mutual of Providence, R. I, as manager 
of their Rochester, N. Y., office, has 
become underwriting manager of the 
Stuyvesant of New York. The Stuy- 
vesant, which is 87 years old, has been 
inactive for about five years but is now 
resuming active operation with Mr. 
Hogan in charge of the underwriting 
policy. J. S. Frelinghuysen is president 
of the company. 





Camden Fire Premiums At 
New High Level In 1937 


The Camden Fire last, year reached 
a new high mark in premium production 
with a total of $5,769,535, a gain of $423,- 
565 over 1936 and $132,356 above the pre- 
vious high figure established in 1927. 
Because of the shrinkage in value of 
securities the company net surplus de- 
clined $804,755 to $4,221,645. But with 
the capital of $2,000,000 the policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $6,221,645 is as large as 
the reserves for all liabilities. Under- 
writing profit for the year was $400,673. 
Assets of the Camden on December 31, 
1937, were $12,534,626 and the reserve 
for unearned premiums $5,235,713. 


North British Group 


Fieldmen’s Conferences 


J. Southerland, secretary in charge 
of ae Southern department of the North 
British & Mercantile Group, is having 
this weck a series of fieldmen’s confer- 
ences at the Drug & Chemical Club, 85 
John Street, New York. The following 
fieldmen are attending: 

Special Agent R. E. Minard, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; L. F. Dunlap, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; C. M. Gladson, Atlanta, Ga.; 
H. G. Thomas, New Orleans, La.; D. L 
Chapman and Special Agent L. W. Blann, 
Dallas, Tex.; Special Agent J. H. Cal- 
houn, San Antonio, Tex.; T. H. DeGraf- 
fenreid, Richmond, Va.; General Agents 
W. G. Sours, Jackson, Miss.; R. L. Gott- 
schalk, Jr., New Orleans, La.; C. J. Wil- 
liams, Dallas Tex., and Inspector G. H. 
Brussels. 








HEADS GENERAL AGENTS ASS’N 


_ Because of the recent death of Louis 

English, general agent of Richmond, 
Va. and president of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents, 
L. B. Daniels of San Francisco, chairman 
of the executive committee, becomes di- 
recting head of the association. Through 
precedent the chairman of the executive 
committee is heir presumptive to the 
presidency. First Vice-President Floyd 
West of Dallas will preside at the annual 
meeting of the association to be held in 
May. 





the forerunner of freezing to death if 
I had stayed out longer. I did not com- 
mence to grow stouter and healthier 
until two years later by the “good fresh 
air” and exercise I had in the pursuit 
of my duties. You could now cover the 
whole trip I made in a week or so in 
one or two days in a heated auto over 
good roads kept open all Winter. Like 
a good soldier, I obeyed my superior’s 
command without question. Had I com- 
plained he would probably have thought 
I was a “fair weather special” not suit- 
able for road work. 





228 YEARS OLD 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIM! ED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Mandu Case 


(Brought forward from Page 40) 


had delayed far beyond time limits fixed 
by the Brussels Convention and United 
States law they were dismissed as no: 
competent to sue in the court’s jurisdic- 
tion by Judge Inch who said, in part, 
in his opinion: 

“All the claims now sought to be en- 
forced are those of foreign underwriters 
of cargo on a German ship damaged in q 
collision with another foreign ship in 
foreign waters. 

“I am convinced that each of the 
claims now filed would be barred by the 
laches of claimants. The original claim- 
ant acted with reasonable promptness 
but not so these present claimants. It 
is the law of this case, made so by my 
associate judge of this district, in re 
Mandu, 15 F. Supp. 627, that the treaty 
between Germany and Brazil, known as 
the International Convention for the Uni- 
fication of Certain Rules of Law in Re- 
gard to Collision, hereinafter referred to 
as the Brussels Convention, governs this 
suit. Such decision therefore is followed 
by me. 

“With but one or two exceptions the 
present claimants are German claimants 
and are plainly governed by the treaty 
where, as here, a Brazilian ship is sued. 
There is also authority for holding that 
the exceptions are also, the cargo being 
on a German ship. The Eagle Point 142 
Fed. 453 cert. denied 201 U. S. 644. In 
any event the mere presence of such 
cla‘ms would not be sufficient to com- 
pel retaining jurisdiction. 

“This Convention gave the present 
claimants two years in which to sue. 
During these two years after the colli- 
sion they made no effort whatever to 
sue. Even the law of the State of New 
York cannot be availed of (at one time 
six years after the accident and since 
reduced to three years). The Sydfold 
8 F. (2d) 611. Davis et al v. Smokeless 
Fuel Co., 196 Fed. 753. Nolte et al v. 
Hudson Nav. Co., 297 Fed. 758. These 
claims are now sought to be enforced 
eight years after the accident. 

“The pendency of a limitation proceed- 
ing does not prevent the running of a 
statute of limitations.” 

Frank McConnell and James D. 
Brown of Purrington & McConnell rep- 
resent, as counsel, the owners of the 
Mandu; Forrest E. Single and Alonzo 
L. Tyler of Single & Tyler the claim- 
ants, and James W. Ryan and Leonard 
J. Matteson of Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston the Aetna Casualty & Surety 














EVERETT N. MARVIN DIES 
Everett N. Marvin, 68 years old, ma- 
rine underwriter associated with Mather 
& Co. of Philadelphia, died last = 
at his home in Haddonfield, N. J. 
had been associated with Mather & Ge 
for the last twenty years. 











THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $3,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 
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Points Given in Sale 
Of Personal Floater 


COMPLETE PROTECTION VITAL 





In Marketing Contract Properly Pro- 
ducers Can Render Valuable Ser- 


vice to Policyholders 





“Underwriters at Lloyd’s wrote the 
first personal property floater. They 
called it the householders’ comprehen- 
sive policy and commenced to write it 
twenty or more years ago,” declared 
Kurt L, Daniels, San Francisco marine 
manager, Automobile Insurance Co., in 
delivering an address on the “Personal 
Property Floater” before the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific February 10. He 
continued in part: 

“Today’s form has not changed great- 
ly. It is a single contract designed to 
embrace a multiple of perils and to re- 
place a multitude of single contracts. The 
policy does not cover articles pertaining 
to the assured’s profession or business. 
It does not cover automobiles, motor- 
cycles, etc. nor animals. There is ninety- 
day limit on furniture in storage. No 
mechanical break-down. Customary elec- 
trical burn-out clause. No wear and 
tear, inherent vice, vermin, etc., embrac- 
ing the customary exclusions which ap- 
pear in almost all all-risks policies. War 
is out, although strikes, riots and civil 
commotions are very conspicuously in. 
There is a $50 limit on money, stamps, 
accounts, bills, deeds, evidences of debt, 
etc, and then only from certain spceci- 
fied perils. The amount on money may 
be increased by endorsement. Unsched- 
uled jewelry and furs are limited to $250 
in any one loss. And so it goes. 

“In my humble opinion no one should 
attempt to sell the personal property 
floater without a complete knowledge of 
the policy form, For that reason I stress 
the above exclusions for two reasons. 
First, to remind everyone that they are 
in there. Second, to show that, after 
all, the exclusions are natural ones and 
not ‘jokers’ and leave unimpaired a 
breadth of coverage which is unequaled 
in the field of insurance today.” 

Liability of Company 

Speaking of the many strange inci- 
dents under which the company is liable, 
Mr. Daniels is of the opinion that during 
the early days of the policy too much 
attention was placed on frills and not 
enough on the “basic things in the pol- 
icy which were there to protect the as- 
sured against the serious unexpected 
losses which might befall him. 

“We don’t want to put a premium on 
carelessness without getting an adequate 
premium for it, and know that the self- 
respecting assured would be very reluc- 
tant to impair his loss ratio for a few 
Pennies, unless perhaps the agent has 
stressed that feature too much when the 
policy was sold. Unless the carriers bal- 
ance their budgets, they cannot continue 
to write any form. Or if the claims rise, 
tates must increase or more deductibles 
or exclusions be put in. 

“The policy should be sold as a sin- 
gle, multi-risk policy, which eliminates 
a lot of previous loopholes, and which, 
by its very nature contemplates that 
insurance to value will be placed. Fill 
out both application form and rider 
Spaces for segregation of values to be 
made by the assured. Impress the pros- 
pect that it is to his advantage to be 
10% insured. 

Full Insurance Urged 

“We believe that fully 95% of the ma- 
tine underwriters and special agents are 
making an honest effort to write these 
Policies for a full 100% to value. The 
rules as laid down by the Inland Marine 

nderwriters Association very definitely 
call for no less than 80% to value of the 
assurcd’s estimate as shown in the appli- 
cation. Perhaps it is well to emphasize 
that the very core of the personal prop- 
erty ‘oater lies in the protection of all 
of av assured’s personal property, and 
the : te structure contemplates such full 
measire of insurance. 

P-sctically from its inception the pol- 
ty has been written under rules laid 


down by the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association, which is not a rate mak- 
ing nor rule making body. Rates and 
rules are made by the company repre- 
sentatives themselves.” 

Mr. Daniels discounted the talk of 
competition in the line, saying, “In our 
business a little competition goes a long 
way.” He urged that the personal prop- 
erty floater be sold right and that “In 
selling it right we will preserve for our- 
selves and for the public one of the 
most desirable contracts in the insurance 
business, and, barring catastrophe yet to 
come, there should be a fair margin of 
profit for one and all.” 





Pacific Meeting 
(Continued from Page 28) 


alarm systems and this activity is 
“sought for and welcomed by public of- 
ficials.” 

Personal Property Floater 

Kurt L. Daniels, in his paper on “per- 
sonal property floater” gave the fire field 
men some valuable information regarding 
this form and some suggestions how it 
can be developed but advised them that 
this business will not be profitable unless 
it is carefully underwritten. He sug- 
gested that some companies at the pres- 
ent time are still concerned over the 
adequacy of the premiums charged. 

Every insurance man, regardless of 
what classification should have a general 
understanding of suretyship, E. C. Porter, 
vice-president of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty, told the meeting at 
the opening of the Thursday session. 
Mr. Porter’s paper was largely informa- 
tive of the business from the old per- 
sonal surety days to the present com- 
mercialized and highly technical system 
which permits great public and private 
projects to be constructed. 

R. J. Mayle, secretary-treasurer, was 
the Dale Carnegie of the meeting. His 
inspirational paper, entitled “Keeping 
Out of the Rut,” was a worthwhile 
preachment for any one to hear and re- 


tain. He charged that most men are 
in a rut, are not actually desirous of 
success or good health. Otherwise, he 
said, they would be willing to pay the 
price. 

Mallalieu Guest of Blue Goose 

The second paper of the meeting re- 
lating to the foundation of the business 
was presented by W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who arrived in San 
Francisco several days ahead of the 
meeting to hold a series of conferences 
with company officials and various re- 
gional organizations. He was also the 
guest of honor at the annual dinner 
dance of San Francisco Pond of the Blue 
Goose Monday night in the beautiful 
Music Box night club, which the ganders 
chartered for the evening. 

How local units of state agents’ as- 
sociations function to develop good will 
and prestige for the business, was ex- 
plained by Donald B. Goldsmith, presi- 
dent of the California Association of In- 
surance Agents, the last speaker of the 
annual meeting yesterday afternoon. He 
told how these units handle problems in 
their immediate territory, coordinate with 
the state body in maintaining loyalty and 
good practices for the stock companies 
and their interest in stability and sound 
methods. 





HARRIS SUCCEEDS STOUT 


Courtenay W. Harris has been ap- 
pointed general rate clerk of the Vir- 
ginia Department, succeeding Miller O. 
Stout, who has resigned to go with the 
Virginia Auto Mutual. Mr. Harris has 
been assistant to Mr. Stout. George A. 
Peery, statistician in charge of the bu- 
reau assembling data in regard to auto- 
mobile liability and property damage, 
becomes assistant to Mr. Harris but will 
retain supervision over assembling such 
data. Mr. Harris will give special at- 
tention to fire rates, while Mr. Peery, 
who is a_ nephew of retiring Governor 
Peery of Virginia, will specialize in cas- 
ualty rate matters. 














Arrr to changing conditions 
and needs, our organization is kept 
flexible to meet new problems and as- 
sure you adequate service. 


FIRE-AUTOMOBILE-INLAND MARINE 


RHODE ISLAND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Providence. R. I. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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AMERICAN’S OPERATIONS 
Statements of Newark Comper and Its 
Casualty Running Mate Show In- 
creases in Premiums 


Operations of the American of New 
ark in 1937 resulted in net premiums 
written of $13,197,116, an increase of $1, 
192,557. This does not include autor 


bile finance business. Admitted asset 
stand at $29,015,656, a decrease of $2 
130,056 for the year. Unearned premim 
reserve increased $498,655 and _ policy- 
holders surplus is $13,386,288 compared 
with $16,584,614. This decrease reflects 
the fall in security values. 

The Bankers Indemnity, running mate 
of the American, reports net premiums 
written $4,020,817, a gain of $124,811. The 


loss ratio was 46.12% compared with 
51.56% in 1936. The operating gain was 
$129,864, an increase of $85,420. Un- 


earned premium reserve increase! $189,- 
792 and the loss reserve $135.405. Ad- 
mitted assets are $6,080,390, a decrease of 
$301,848. Policyholders’ surplus amounts 
to $1,500,000, a decrease of $450,000 caused 


by depreciation in security prices 


OPERATIONS IN FAR EAST 








Union of Canton Has Little Invested in 
and Receives But Small Income From 
China and Japan 

W. J. Roberts & Co. Inc. United 
States manager, Union Insurance Soci- 
ety of Canton, advises agents of the com- 
pany that the Society’s war risk commit- 
ments throughout the entire area of hos- 
tilities in the Far East are negligible. 
The Society is British owned and British 
managed. October 22, 1937, the Society's 
capital was owned as follows: British 
84.69%; other European and American 
10.48%; Chinese 4.83%. Assets on De- 
cember 31, 1936, amounted to $30,500,000, 
of which 9.91% was invested in China 
and Japan. The 1936 premium income 
was $7,800,000, of which 8% was derived 
from China and Japan. 

On September 30 last the Society had 
assets in the United States of $3,116,998 
against liabilities of $865,044, producing 
a surplus of $2,251,954, which is secured 
for the exclusive protection of United 
States policyholders, apart from the gen- 
eral protection provided by the other 
assets of the Society throughout the 
world, 





Continue Conferences On 


New England Rating Plan 


Committees of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters and of the proposed 
New England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation have resumed consideration of 
the problem of getting the Boston and 
Providence, R. I., boards to merge with 
the New England Insurance Exchange in 
the new rating association. So far little 
success is reported.. Some months ago 
the Boston board declined to join in the 
merger and although the board now has 
a new committee on this subject this 
committee is also opposed to the mer- 
ger plans on the grounds that the pro- 
posals as now set forth, involve too 
great sacrifices on the part of the Bos- 
ton board members. 

The Boston board committee has of- 
fered new terms to the companies which 
the latter apparently view as too far- 
reaching to be acceptable. One of the 
proposals, it is reported, is that the 
Boston board continue to have authority 
to. promulgate rates for the Boston ter- 
ritory; another is that all companies in 
the Boston board, including mutuals, be 
taken care of in the new set-up. Serv- 
ing on the new Boston committee are 
Chairman F. A. Dewick, H. G. Fairfield, 
J. H. Carney, J. H. Eddy, R. A. Benting 
and G. Henderson. 


FIRE PATROL HEAD DIES 

Harry G. Eben, Sr., superintendent 
and one of the founders forty-five years 
ago of the Baltimore Fire Patrol, died 
last week at the University Hospital in 
Baltimore after an illness of four days. 
He was 75 years old and a veteran of 
the Spanish-American War. Survivors 
are his widow, two sons and three 





daughters. 











Innovations in Building Cacieaattiie 
Still Negligible as Fire Preventives 


New Materials Such as Glass Blocks, Insulating Agents and 
Increased Use of Steel Not So Effective as Rigid 
Enforcement of Building Codes 


Several recent developments in build- 
ing construction that eae been heralded 
as important innovations have not yet 

eant much to the fire insurance under- 


n realities. While 


writers as fire prevent 


these developments have often been re 
ferred to as definite trends in build'ng 
construction that are more or less far- 
reaching, it is questionable —— they 
really have reached that stage of devel- 
pment and utilization This ap “ lies to 
use of glass blocks, prefabrici ite 1 build- 
ings, more general use of stcel, and of 
mineral wool and other ins ulating mate- 
rials From the fire hazard standpoint 
enforcement of building code provisions 
is more important at the present time 
Preparation of this article by an expert 


in building construction and fire preven- 
tion was prompted by statements in the 


laily press concerning  prefabric: ited 
buildings for dwelling and industrial pur 
poses, and the increasing use of fire re 
sistive materials in dwelling house con- 
structior At the Chicago World’s Fair 


there was exhibited a dwelling con- 
structed of glass blocks, and more re- 
cently that material has been used to 


an increasing extent for wall construc- 


tion \ short time ago the proposed 
erection of a six-story business build- 
ing constructed of glass blocks was an- 
nounced 

It is true that these developments may 


be considered as trends, but whether 
they will be generally adopted through- 
out the country remains to be seen. 
Certainly, at the present time the extent 
of these trends does not justify the fire 
insurance underwriter to be anything 


more than optimistic as to the future 
f building construction in general. Aside 
from these developments there has been 


an increasing tendency on the part of 
municipalities to adopt new _ building 


codes, or revise existing codes in order 
to bring them in line with more modern 
building methods and to permit the use 
f new materiz om of construction The 
new National vard of Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Buildin Code the new code formu- 

project 


lated in New England and the 
recently init i by the American Stand- 
ards Association for the compilation of a 
code to serve as another national stand- 


ard, are the real tangible developments 
which should hearten the underwriter. 
This is so because they indicate a pub- 
lic recognition of the right kind of 
building regulation 


Regarded as Novelties 
The developments earlier mentioned 
are still in the class of novel methods 


and material, and as previously implied, 


mly the future can determine whether 
they really do constitute trends. In say- 
ing this, the only qualification is with 
respect to fire resistive types of wall 
boards and cement and gypsum plaster 
types of partition construction as well 
is several forms of solid block and 
hollow types of partition cozstruction. 
There has been a_ steadily increasing 
use of these improved types of parti- 
tion construction, and the use of cement 


and gypsum plaster on metal lath for 


CHICAGO 


cciling construction has also become fair- 
ly common. These latter have really 
reached the stage where they are com- 
monly accepted and hence beyond the 
trend stage. 

The prefabricated metal covered steel 
frame building for industrial uses has 
been and continues to be employed to 
extent. On the other hand, the 
prefabricated type of steel frame or ce- 
ment or concrete block type of building 
for dwelling purposes is still in the class 
of innovation, and to repeat what was 


some 


stated previously, it is still too early 
to say whether it really represents a 
trend. It is unquestionably true that if 


recognized and used generaily, their re- 
duced combustibility as compared with 
the frame or brick veneered dwelling 
would warrant satisfaction on the part 
of the fire insurance underwriter. In 
the last analysis, the extent to which 
any of these types of prefabricated dwell- 
ings are accepted by the public will de- 
termine whether they are to become a 
real factor in dwelling construction. An- 
other factor in this is the attitude of the 
architect, as it must be borne in mind 
that thus far these prefabricated build- 
ings have been designed as units, with 
the end in view of adding an additional 
unit should a customer desire a larger 
dwelling. For this reason, this type of 
construction does not afford the archi- 
tect so much opportunity to exercise 
originality in design, The other factors 
are purely economic, i. €., comparative 
costs of steel versus wood framing, and 
masonry block versus wood or a veneer- 
ing of brick. 
Some Real Advances 

\ dwelling or other building of wood 
framing or brick veneered walls, but 
employing partitions of non-combustible 
covering, or so wholly constructed, and 
with ceilings of cement or gypsum plas- 
ter on metal lath, represents a real ad- 
vance and a matter of encouragement to 
the underwriter because of the reduced 
combus tibility and the greater resistance 
to fire originating inside of the building. 

The use of mineral wool or other non- 
combustible insulating materials between 
joists really serves the same purpose as 
the fire stops required by the average 
building code. This practice has been 
advocated more or less in connection 
with heating problems and within recent 
years as an essential of efficient air con- 
ditioning. Its use as a fire stop eee 
upon the thoroughness of the job, 
firmness of the packing 
within the 


of the te. ao 
partition and its complete 
filling of the space so as to prevent the 
forming of air channels. Then again, 
it is much too soon to say that this prac- 
tice represents a real trend. If domestic 
air conditioning becomes firmly estab- 
lished, undoubtedly this method of in- 
sulating partition and wall interiors will 
likewise become an established practice. 
Building With Glass Blocks 

The use of glass building blocks has 
much to recommend it and for this rea- 
son their employment in building con- 
struction will probably increase steadily. 
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Whether the employment of glass blocks 
for the entire enclosure wall construc- 
tion of buildings will prove advantageous 
remains to be seen and will probably 
depend upon the outcome when they will 
be so used in the near future. 

With reference to ability to resist fire, 
the tests thus far conducted would seem 
to indicate that the better type of glass 
block, when properly constructed in a 
wall assembly, is comparable to wired 
glass. Of course this is predicated on 
the employment of proper construction 
details such as suitable means for expan- 
sion when exposed to temperatures such 
as might be generated by a severe ex- 
posure fire, and also means to insure 
stability and minimize buckling under 
fire conditions. This type of construc- 
tion, however, is mainly important as a 
new type for industrial and mercantile 
buildings, and a new material for the use 
of the architect and builder in solving 
problems requiring light, and at the same 
time, the avoidance of sight penetration 
through the wall. Problems of this kind 
frequently arise in hotels and elsewhere 
where the need is for a wall that will 
not entirely cut off natural light pene- 
tration, yet provides the privacy pro- 
duced by blank walls or opaque windows, 


On What Improvement Depends 


While these new materials and forms 
of construction are important, and a 
source of encouragement to persons in- 
terested in fire insurance, it would be a 
serious mistake to assume that improve- 
ment in construction conditions gener- 
ally, or in any separate field, is depend- 
ent solely thereon. Any new construc- 
tion detail or method or material which 
will reduce the amount of combustible 
material or the combustibility of the 
completed structure, is decidedly worth- 
while; but the greatest hope for im- 
proved structural conditions generally 
throughout the country mainly hangs 
upon the enforcement of those funda- 
mental building code provisions upon 
which depend the extent to which a fire 
may spread. By this is meant, in other 
than dwellings, the enclosure of vertical 
openings such as stair and elevator 
shafts; the reduction of fire areas by 
means of fire walls or fire partitions, and 
the protection of exposed windows by 
fire shutters or wired glass in metal 
frames. In dwellings it means the pro- 
viding of fire stops at floor and eave 
lines and where flues and chimneys pierce 
floor lines; the omission of blind attics 
and other blind spaces; the provision of 
fire resistive ceilings in basements, and 
the proper installation of heating ap- 
paratus with special reference to safe 
clearance from combustible materials. 

The new materials are encouraging, 
but let us stress the importance of proper 
enforcement of adequate building regula- 
tions as the most important means of 
bringing about improved conditions. 
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There is always a reason why some 
agents do not get ahead faster, 
Our Research Department hag 


had many years of experience in 


uncovering agency weaknesses — 
and suggesting plans that lead to 
success. Write for “‘Planned Prog- 
ress.”’ It describes this important 


advisory service. No obligation, 
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COMPANIES APPEAL DECISION 


Hold Assureds and Insurers Not Iden- 
tical So Actions Should 
Be Consolidated 


A decision of importance to fire in- 
surance companies has been rendered by 
Justice Alexander H. Geismar in the 
City Court of the City of New York, 
County of Kings, which the insurance 
companies claim will seriously prejudice 
defenses interposed by them in various 
actions which were instituted. The de- 
cision establishes a precedent in fire in- 
surance law, because the assureds and 
the insurance companies in the various 
actions are not identical and one jury 
has been selected by the court to try all 
of the issues in a consolidated action. 

An appeal has been filed by all of the 
insurance companies, in view of the im- 
portance of this decision. 

In this litigation the Besto Shoe Co. 
has brought suit against the American 
Nationai Fire, National Liberty and 
Home of New York, and Selfast Shoes, 
Inc., is suing the Fidelity-Phenix. The 
assureds are represented by Alex Davis 
of Goldstein & Goldstein, attorneys, and 
the insurance companies have as counsel 
Samuel A, Berger of Powers, Kaplan & 
Berger. 





Famous Jefferson Clock 
Was Insured For $10,000 


The Thomas Jefferson clock that 
graces the entrance to the historic Jef- 
ferson mansion at Monticello, has been 
returned to its place in the mansion after 
a trip to Richmond where it was sent for 
repairs last November. Of great value, 
this clock was insured for $10,000 under 
a special policy in the Fidelity-Phenix, 
which covered it against all perils dur- 
ing its absence from the mansion. The 
clock was originally designed by Jeffer- 
son and built under his supervision. 
When in place at the Jefferson shrine 
one dial faces on the hall and another 
on the porch outside of the wall. Can- 
non balls serve as weights to run the 
mechanism. As they slowly descend 
they move past a graduated scale and 
show the days of the week. 
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Bias of Insured’s Appraiser on 
Arbitration Bars Suit on Policies 


The Ninth Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals denied the plaintiff's petition for 
a rehearing of the case of Hyland v. 
Millers National et al., (91 F. (2nd) 735). 


Other companies defendants in the ac- 
tion were Western of America, Dubuque 
Fire & Marine, National Reserve, Min- 
nesoia Fire and Merchants Fire. 

The court held, as formerly decided, 
that where an insured under fire policies 
requiring appraisement has an illicit con- 
trol of his appraiser and, acting under 
that control, causes delay frustrating the 
arbitration, he is foreclosed of his right 
to sue on the policies. 

It was held there was no waiver by 
the companies of any failure of arbitra- 
tion by their consent to an auction sale 
of the salvaged merchandise. The arbi- 
tration had already been frustrated but, 
at the time of the sale, the companies 
were not aware of the fact that insured’s 
control of his appraiser had caused it. 

There was no waiver by the companies 
of any objection to insured’s appraiser 
for lack of disinterestedness because the 
companies knew or could have known 
of his bias before the arbitration. Only 
by examining insured’s books could they 


have learned of the several payments 
made by insured to his appraiser. The 
full significance of these payments and 
the unfitness of the appraiser to serve 
as arbitrator were not made manifest 
until long after the time for arbitration 
ws passed. 

The appraiser appointed by the com- 
panies was by profession an insurance 
adjuster. It was held he was not neces- 
sarily biased by reason of his profession, 
and if insured, asserting waiver of the 
arbitration clause on that account, con- 
sidered him unqualified for that reason, 
he should have objected at the time of 
his appointment. He was aware of any 
objection to the companies’ appraiser on 
this ground, whereas the companies were 
not aware of the perfidy of insured’s ap- 
praiser until the time for arbitration had 
passed. 

It was held there was no waiver of 
any defense of fraud or false swearing 
where there was no proof that the com- 
panies knew of the fraud and false 
swearing before they asserted their 
rights under the applicable provisions of 
the policies, 92 F. (2d.) 462. 

The appeal was from the Federal Dis- 
trict for northern California. 





L. A. Reilly, Newark Banker, 


Named N. J. Commissioner 


Louis A. Reilly, treasurer of the Fed- 
eral Trust Co. of Newark, has been 
named Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance of New Jersey succeeding Carl 
K. Withers, who has become president 
of the Lincoln National Bank of New- 
ark. Mr. Reilly has been with the trust 
company since 1910 when he started as 
an office boy. He is 44 years old, is 
single and lives with his mother and 
two sisters in Newark. His brother, 
a ard A. Reilly, is chairman of the 

Essex County, Board of Elections. 

Mr. Reilly is a member of the board 
of governors of the Essex chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and is 
also connected with several building and 
loan associations in Newark. 


JAMES E. MATTIMORE DIES 


James E. Mattimore, 45 years old, 
Cook County manager for the Phoe- 
nix of London, passed away at Chi- 
cago recently of a heart attack which 
he suffered at his home. He had been 
in Chicago fifteen years. He was a 
brother of Richard Arlen, the motion 
picture star. Survivors are his widow, 
Mrs. Mabel Mattimore; his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Mattimore of St. Paul, 
Minn.; two brothers, Mr. Arlen and 
Edward C. Mattimore, and a sister, Mrs. 
E. C. Lilly of Beverly Hills, Cal. Funeral 
services were held at Chicago and burial 
was at Hastings, Minn. 


HILL SAILS FOR CANAL ZONE 


Howard C. Hill, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania department of the National 
Fire & Marine, sailed a short time 
ago for Panama for an extended vaca- 
tion. Mr. Hill’s son-in-law, Gardner F. 
Loughery, who was formerly associated 
with Mr. Hill in business, is now in the 
government service at Ancon, Canal 
Zone. Mr. and Mrs. Hill will visit their 
daughter and Mr. Loughery during their 
vacation trip. 











DEAN WITH PACIFIC NAT’L 

W. A. Waters, superintendent of the 
castern department of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire, announces the appointment 
of Thomas Dean as special agent for 


Trent ton and northern New Jersey, with 
a service office in the Federal Trust 
Building, Newark. Mr. Dean formerly 


serviced Essex County for the Firemen’s 
of Newark. Mr. Waters also announced 
that John P. Holmes, executive special 
agent in charge of the Atlanta office of 
the department, contemplates additions 
to the office in the near future. 


WOMEN’S CLUB OF OKLA. CITY 
The Insurance Women’s Club of Okla- 


homa City celebrated “Bosses Day” 
with a luncheon meeting at the Y. W. 

A. dining hall February 9. Each 
member had as her guest the state 


agent or general agent by whom she 
is employed. This is an annual event 
with the club and is the occasion of a 
specially prepared program in course of 
arrangement. 














Seeks BROADER Inland Marine Post 


Executive underwriter in this line, seasoned by over twenty- 
five years of successful practice, both local and countrywide, 


contemplates changing from present connection. 


These talents 


available to progressive company considering ENTRY into or 
EXPANSION of inland marine activities. 


Address Box 1320, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton St., New York 
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Non-Technical Guide for 
Underwriters by Bulske 


M. E. Bulske, chief inspector, National 
Inspection Co., Chicago, has written a 
250 page book titled “Practical Under- 
writers Guide,” for the use of fire agents, 
fieldmen, inspectors, company examiners 
and executives. Using non-technical lan- 
guage the author pays special attention 
to peculiarities and hazards as well as 
correctives. Relative desirability of each 
class is considered and attention called 
to unusual features pertaining to sup- 
plementary lines. In arrangement the 
average line book classifications have 
been followed. The Rough Notes Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, is the publisher. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE AGENT 

Howard S. Omberg, since 1929 in the 
Wisconsin field for the Great American 
Fire, has been appointed state agent of 
the New Hampshire Fire and its affili- 
ate, the Granite State, with headquar- 
ters at 745 North Plankinton Avenue, 
Milwaukee. He assumes the duties of 


Fred W. Otto and Robert Zimmermann, 
who handled the Wisconsin field for the 
New Hampshire and Granite State until 
their recent resignations. Mr. Zimmer- 
mann has since become general adjuster 
in the home office of the Northwestern 


(fire) in 


National Milwaukee. 





Wherever it came from, we like that old fire insurance phrase to 
“plant” an agency, to “plant” supplies. The word carries a meaning dear 


to us. We try to live up to it. 


No farmer-planter expects a good crop from merely sowing the 
seed. He knows that it takes care, intelligence, understanding —in a 
word, service —to make the original planting bear much of anything. 


So do we. 
The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 
The The 
MANHATTAN UNION FIRE 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Accident and General Insurance Company 


Ninety-Nine John Street, New York 
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Martin Reelected Chairman 
E. U. A. Executive Committee 


The personnel of the executive com- 
mittee of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation to serve with President W. 
Ross McCain until the annual meeting in 
December is announced. R. R. Martin, 
U. S. manager, Atlas and vice-president 
of the association, has been reelected 
chairman of the committce. Other mem- 
bers on the committee are Montgomery 
Clark, vice-president association and 
president Hanover; F. C. Hatfield, chair- 
man rate and rating methods committce, 
and vice-president Phoenix of Hartford: 
1. Ke. Hooker, chairman general agency 
committee and vice-president Standard 
of Hartford; Elliot Middleton, chairman 
agency balance committee and secretary 
Sun; O. E. Schaefer, chairman status of 
agencies committee and president West- 
chester; R. P. Barbour, United States 
manager Northern of London: R. M 
Bissell, president Hartford Fire: B. M 
Culver, president America Fore; Esnv nd 
Ewing, vice- -president Travele rs Fir 4 


C. Hannah, vice-president Fireman's 
Fund. 
Also John Kremer, vice-president 


North America; O. E. Lane, president 
Fire Associat’ on; F. D. Layton, president 
National of Hartford: \. Re Phillips, 
vice-president Great American; cS & 
Shallcross, United States manager North 
British & Mercantile; F. M. Smalley, 
president Glens Falls; H. V. Smith. 
president Home; P. B. Sommers,, presi- 


dent American of Newark: J. M 
Thomas, president Nationa] Union, and 
Harold Warner, United States manager 
Royal. 





Carpenter Made Partner In 
Markham Agency, St. Louis 


George Oliver Carpenter, Jr., has been 
made a partner in the sixty-six-year-old 
general insurance firm of W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co. of St. Louis. He has b-en 
associated with the agency since 1902 
with the exception of a five-year period 
from 1908 to 1913. 

Other members of the Markham firm 
are George D. M: irkham, son of the 
founder of the agency; Albert H. Hitch- 
ings, Charles H. Morrill and Boyle O 
Rodes. The late John R. Goodall, who 
died in December, was a partner in the 
agency, having been associated with the 
office for fifty-four years. 

Mr. Carpenter has been pres‘dent of 
the Lafayette Federal Savings & Loan 
Association for many years. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the St. Louis Community Fund and is 
also a member of several important 
committees of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce. A graduate of Harvard 
University, class 1902, he served during 
our participation in the World War as 
secretary of the War Loan Organization 
for the Eighth Federal Reserve District. 





MILLERS NATIONAL GAINS 

According to its seventy-second an- 
nual statement the Millers National of 
Chicago had a favorable year in 1937 
Premium writings were the highest in 
the company’s history, showing a gain 
of 13.7% over the previous year. Assets 
also reached a new peak with an increase 
of 2.3%. Based on market values as of 
December 31, 1937, instead of convention 
values, a further gain of 14% would 
have been shown. Underwriting results 
show a loss ratio of 3562% on the basis 
of losses incurred to premiums written, 
and 38.25% on the basis of 
curred to premiums earned. 
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Central Bureau for Improvement of 


Cargo Business Urged by Krell 


ventilation, and the carriage and pack- 
ing of goods and produce.” 

Mr. Krell went on to praise the work 
of the British Columbia Association of 


Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Underwriters Association late 
in January, G. C. Krell, chairman, de- 
clared that apart from the serious losses 
of first-class hull and cargo risks 1937 
had been a costly year for underwriters, 
for it had borne the brunt of the in- 
creasing cost of ship repairs. 

“The revival of the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee last year,” he declared, “was wel- 
comed by all having the good of the 
business at heart because of the prompt 
steps taken to improve matters, and I 
am glad to say the Continental markets 
are cooperating in the effort to improve 
rates and conditions.” 

Nevertheless, he made an urgent plea 
for the revival of the agreement to “re- 
spect the lead” which operated so bene- 
ficially some years ago. The existing 
hull agreement requires that premiums 
shall be increased on the renewal of all 
hull risks, but the “respect the lead” 
agreement provides that the leading un- 
derwriter on an expiring risk shall be 
free of competition so that he can quote 
without fear of losing the business. 


Cutting Cargo Rates Has Benefitted 
Insured Only 


“So far as cargo business is con- 
cerned,” Chairman Krell continued, “the 
improvement in commodity values and 
the increased volume of international 
trade has not lessened competition, which 
in recent years has forced rates down 
to what was optimistically called ‘rock 
bottom.’ It has continued, and while it 
is easy to blame the impersonal factor 
of ‘competition,’ existing low cargo rates 
are due to the underwriters’ own weak- 
ness. I see no sign yet that underwriters 
are prepared voluntarily to curb such 
competition, though it benefits only their 
clients who for some time past have 
been obtaining cargo insurance cover at 
less than cost.” 

Mr. Krell is of opinion that, generally 
speaking, all cargo business is rated too 
low and, judging by some current rates, 
that reliance is placed on the element of 
luck rather than judgment. Referring 
to the practice of basing underwriting 
on individual experience, he mentioned 
the extension of the marine policy to 
cover land transit, both before and after 
the sea voyage. The greater number of 
risks covered and the infinite variety of 
goods insured were all factors that mili- 
tated, he said, against taking individual 


underwriting experience as a_ general 
guide. 

“There is a growing need for mutual 
self-help, and, given the right lead, 
something could be done,” Mr. Krell 
added. “War risk premiums which are 


merged with marine risk premiums tend 
to hide the true position, but probably 
the majority of cargo accounts do not 
show a balance sufficient to provide for 
the total loss or heavy claim that must 
be expected over a period. 


Means for Lessening Competition 


“The market has no organization for 
pooling its experience, but exploitation 
could be prevented and competition les- 
sened if it were possible to form a cen- 
tral bureau to act under the aegis of the 
various underwriting associations for the 
improvement of cargo business. In 
other branches of the business coopera- 
tion has proved is value. 

“There is scope for the exchange of in- 
formation regarding the peculiarities of 
special business and abnormal claims ex- 
perience. Of equal importance is the 
need for greater attention being paid to 
loss prevention, such as inquiries into 
new methods of stowage, refrigeration, 


Marine Underwriters through its re- 
search committee on marine moisture 
damage. With wider publicity, he said, 


the pamphlets of this organization would 
help to a better understanding of the 
principle of condensation and its causes. 
He also referred to the valuable experi- 
mental work being carried out in 
Britain by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and said that 
the published results would repay study. 

Finally, he referred to the associa- 
tion’s new headquarters, which will be 
ready for occupation next year. In this 
connection he quoted a contemporary 
description of the association’s first of- 
fices, occupied in 1802, one window of 
which had an emblematical figure in 
stained glass, and he suggested that if 
the new offices had a similar embellish- 
ment the symbolic figure should be one 
of “Hope,” the quality so greatly needed 
by underwriters in the present troubled 
times. 

Mr. Krell’s proposal for the formation 
of a central bureau is certain to receive 
careful consideration. 


Pennsylvania Court On 
Transit Policy Coverage 


Merchandise was delivered to an in- 
sured carrier to be transported from 
Philadelphia to the premises of the send- 
er in Baltimore. The same night after 
business hours the goods were placed on 
the carrier’s platform in Baltimore, ready 
for delivery to the consignee the fol- 
lowing day. During the night the mer- 
chandise was destroyed by fire. The car- 
rier paid the owner of the goods the 
amount of the loss and sued the insur- 
ance company on its policy. 

The policy covered goods in insured’s 
custody and actually in transit and while 
in or on two specified trucks. A rider 
also covered property while on the trucks 
for forty-eight hours while in any garage 
within the policy limits or on the in- 
sured’s platform during the course of 
transfer between the trucks described in 
the policy. Judgment for defendant was 
entered by the trial court because the 
property at time of loss was neither in 
trucks in transit, nor in a garage within 
the policy limits, nor on the insured’s 
platform during the course of transfer 
from one truck to another, so that the 
carrier was not within the terms of the 
policy. 

The Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
Townsend v. Universal Ins, Co., 195 Atl. 
167, reversed the judgment to afford the 
plaintiff an opportunity to amend its 
pleading. If the merchandise was to 
have been picked up the following morn- 
ing by one of plaintiff’s trucks, the court 
said, it should have been so averred. 
If that was not a fact, the pleader could 
not be criticized; but as the complaint 
stood it was vague, but amendable. 


Limination Rules Bar Recovery 
Here by Foreign Underwriters 


_Important decisions involving the 
rights of foreign marine insurers to sue 
carriers in United States Courts for re- 
covery of claims paid have been handed 
down recently. In two opinions handed 
down by United States District Judge 
Robert A. Inch in the Mandu case it is 
held, first, that foreign underwriters can- 
not bring an action through an Ameri- 
can company which is not a real party 
in interest, and second, that under limi- 
tation provisions in statutes and treaties 
these underwriters cannot sue if they 
have not started action within the time 
limits prescribed. Judge Inch has there- 
fore granted the request of the Com- 
pania de Navegacao Lloyd Brasileiro to 
withdraw the petition for exemption 
from or limitation of its liability as 
owner of the steamship Mandu. An 
appeal for reargument may be taken by 
the claimants from the decision of the 
District Court. 

On July 31, 1929, the Brazilian ship 


| nner ee 


Mandu, trading between New York and 
Brazil, collided with a German ship, the 
Denderah, in the harbor of Santos, Bra- 
zil. A year later the Great American 
filed a libel and arrested the Mandu 
while it was in New York harbor. The 
owner obtained a release of the vessel. 
A new libel was filed and the shipowner 
filed a petition for exemption from or 
limitation of its liability, and later a 
stipulation for value. 

The insurance company thereafter filed 
its verified claim. It was the only claim- 
ant. Its claim purported to represent 
losses on insured cargo in the Den- 
derah paid by a group of foreign under- 
writers. The shipowner asserted that 
the insurance company was not the real 
party in interest, that the claim was 


simply a subterfuge in the real interest - 


of the foreign underwriters who still 
own any claim or claims and have not 
duly proved them in this proceeding. 
It asked permission to withdraw the 
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limitation suit and for dismissal ©! the 
insurance company’s claim. On ‘heir 
face, both the libel and claim ind ated 
that the insurance company, in ad :tion 


to its own right to sue or prove a aim, 


owned all the other rights of the for. 
eign underwriters by reason of a: ign- 
ments for a valuable consideration. 
Here the matter rested for s« \eral 
years. The shipowner, however, in }935 
as it asserted, then for the first time 


discovered that the only interest © the 
insurance company was $164 in a lc <s of 
some $6,500, representing its propc ction 
(24%) of a total payment by the Ger- 
inan underwriters on a particular loss, 
and that the remainder of the claim was 
based on assignments for collection pur- 
poses only and without any valuable con- 
sideration. 
Two Issues Before Court 

The libel suit was, of course, stayed 
by the proceedings in limitation, and the 
Federal District Court for eastern New 
York, The Mandu, 20 F. Supp. 820, found 
it had before it two issues; first, the 
right to limit; second, the extent of lia- 
bility, if any. The burden of proof as 
to the former, it held to be on the ship- 
owner, as to the latter issue, on the 
claimant. 

As the shipowner had requested per- 
mission to withdraw its petition, decision 
on the first point, the right to limit, 
was held in abeyance, as it might become 
proper to grant the shipowner’s request. 

The other and real issue, the court 
held, must be raised by a claimant hay- 
ing capacity to do so, At the trial the 
insurance company confined its proof on 
the issue of capacity to the Siemens’, etc, 
account, amounting to $6,587, of which 
sum the insurance company had paid its 
required share of 244%, amounting to 
$164, and claimed to be subrogated to 
the account by this payment, coupled 
with an assignment of the balance for 
collection purposes, and the Wurten- 
berg, etc., account. 

The court held the shipowner’s ob- 
jections as to the Siemens account claim 
were good, since the insurance company 
had not paid this loss in full nor had 
it bought the claim; and that it was 
not the real party in interest. 

American Company Held to Have 
No Interest 

The Wurtenberg account, the only 
other account, was an $80,000 loss, which 
was paid by the foreign underwriters, 
who thereupon made the insurance com- 
pany their collection agent. In other 
words, the court said, the proof showed 
that there was nothing paid by the in- 
surance company for this right, that an 
assignment for valuable consideration 
was not a fact. The owner of the ac- 
count and the real party in interest re- 
mains abroad. Here also therefore the 
insurance company was held not the real 
party in interest. 

The court held that, the insurance com- 
pany not being subrogated to the Sie- 
mens account nor owner of the balance 
of it or of the Wurtenberg account. it 
had no capacity to file the claim in its 
own name. It was unable to find any 
case holding that a mere collection agent 
of a foreign claim is sufficiently the real 
party in interest in accordance with the 
requirements of our admiralty practice. 

The only claimant that had appeared so 
far having no capacity to sue, there was 
no claimant. But, the court said, there 
had been a collision, with a substantial 
loss to cargo owners, who, in turn, have 
been paid a large sum of money by un- 
derwriters. It held that, with its knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances, it could 
properly extend the time in which to 
prove claims for approximately sixty 
days, that is, until and including Octo- 
ber 1, 1937. 

Should a valid claim be duly filed dur: 
ing that time, the court decided that it 
would take up the consideration of the 
remaining question of liability, if any. 
If, in spite of the extension, there should 
still remain only this present invalid 
claim, it would be dismissed and the ship- 
owner allowed to withdraw its petition. 

Foreign Claims Dismissed 

Before the time extension had ex- 
pired additional claims were filed direct 
by the foreign underwriters, but as they 
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Hallowell and Catlin 
Made Vice-Presidents 


AETNA C. & S. PROMOTIONS 
F, E. Barber and E, C. Knapp Elected 
Secretaries; R. C. Larson and A. D. 
Bryan Agency Field Supervisors 


C. G. Hallowell and Robert I. Catlin 
topped a string of promotions in the 
casualty-surety division of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, announced Tues- 
day following the annual directors’ meet- 
ings of these companies. Mr. Hallowell 
was promoted from secretary, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and of the accident 
and liability of the Aetna Life, to vice- 
president of these companies succeeding 
Vice-President W. L. Mooney, who has 
tired. Mr, Catlin was elevated from 
assistant vice-president in the same com- 
panies to vice-president. All other of- 
ficers were re-elected with the exception 
of Mr. Mooney and Secretary E. C. 
Higgins, who requested the directors to 
relieve him of his duties as head of the 
liability department after thirty - five 
years with the Aetna Companies. 

Other promotions are F. E. Barber, 
who succeeds Mr. Higgins as head of 
the liability department. He was ad- 
vanced from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary in the Aetna Life. E. C. Knapp 
was similarly promoted and is now agen- 
cy secretary, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
In the same company Rudolph C. Larson 
and Austin D. Bryan were promoted to 
field supervisors, agency department. 


Hallowell 26 Years With Company 


Vice-President Hallowell, who joined 
the Aetna in 1912, was first fidelity- 
surety bond manager, Indianapolis of- 
fice, later manager at Lansing and New 
Orleans, He was called to Hartford in 
1919 to serve as assistant superintendent 
f agents under Mr, Mooney, then cas- 
walty agency secretary. In 1923 he was 
elected assistant secretary and the next 
year secretary, agency department, Aetna 
> & S. He succeeded Mr. Mooney last 
Ramcher upon the latter’s retirement. 
_ Recognizing that the agent who knows 
is the agent most likely to succeed, Mr. 
Hallowell has long been in the front 
rank of insurance executives advocating 
the advancement of the salesman through 
increasing his knowledge. He has been 
actively interested in sales and educa- 
tional development for casualty-surety 
lines, the risk and insurance analysis 
plan, the home study educational course 
nd Aetna’s home office casualty-surety 
sales course. 


Catlin Public Safety Expert 
Vice-President 





Catlin, a native of 


Maryland, began with the Fidelity & 
Deposit in 1913; was its assistant super- 
aaa it, liability department, until 
118; joined the Aetna as assistant su- 


herintendent, automobile department, In 


Po! he was appointed superintendent of 
1a de 


partment; in 1924 elected assist- 
ant secretary. He was promoted to sec- 
7 in 1927 and in 1930 was elected 
assistant vice-president. 


Mr. Catlin is an authority on public 
safety nd this interest arises as a result 
of his nderwriting duties with the Aetna 
Companies. He has had intimate contact 
With the accident prevention movement 
Count wide as vice-president for pub- 
7 Saicty of the National Safety Coun- 
= and is now a member of its executive 
"mca tee. He is also vice-chairman, 
“apa icut Highway Safety Commis- 
Onn resident, Civitan Club, and of the 
Pen ‘learth, 


J. R. Wells Made N. Y. 
Acquisition Chairman 


FOR THE SURETY CONFERENCE 





Welles L. Allen V.-Chairman of Commit- 
tee; Hartford A. & I., New Amsterdam, 
U. S. Guarantee On Joint Board 





Joseph R. Wells, head of the bonding 
department in the New York office of the 
Employers’ Liability, is the newly elected 
chairman of the New York City Agency 
Committee of the Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conference. Mr. Wells, highly re- 
spected, is one of the veteran surety 
men on William Street. Vice-chairman 
of the committee is Welles L. Allen, 
Standard Accident resident vice-presi- 
dent, who served last year as chairman. 
The following three companies were ap- 
pointed to the joint agency committee 
for 1938: Hartford Accident, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty and United States 
Guarantee. 


Mr. Wells joined the Employers’ in 
November, 1934, succeeding Carroll W. 
Laird, who resigned to join the Indem- 
nity Co. of N. A. Previously he had 
been bonding vice-president in the In- 
dependence Indemnity up until his resig- 
nation in 1930; was vice-president of the 
National Surety and a member of its 
underwriting board for years. 


W. M. TOMLINS DINED 








Associates Give Suitable Recognition To 
His Election to First V.-P., Ameri- 
can Surety; 80 Attend Dinner 

In honor of his recent election as first 
vice-president of the American Surety 
William M. Tomlins, Jr., who is also 


W. M. TOMLINS, Jr. 


first vice-president of the New York 
Casualty, was tendered a dinner Tues- 
day evening in the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York. G. L. Naught, vice-president 
and general counsel, American Surety, 
was toastmaster. 

D. H. Cook, vice-president-in-charge, 
agency and production department, on 
behalf of his associates, presented Mr. 
Tomlins w‘th a wrist watch. President 
A. F. Lafrentz spoke briefly. About 


eighty guests attended, including home 
office executives and employes, man- 
agers and assistant managers from 


neighboring branch offices. 
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Report of New York Department for 
1937 Indicates Gains for Casualty 


Superintendent Sees Improvement in General Practices; Defi- 
nite Proposals Respecting Taxicab Mutuals; Hospital 
Service Plans Gather Strength 


In the annual legislative report of 
Superintendent of Insurance L. H. Pink 
of New York for 1937 he says regarding 
stock casualty and surety companies, that 
their reports indicate that premiums 
written will show an increase over 1936 
and that underwriting results also indi- 
cate improvement. The Superintendent 
credits company executives with general 
emphasis on desirability of good risks 
rather than premium volume and he 
commends adoption generally of regula- 
tion of net premium writing to some rea- 
sonable percentage of surplus to policy- 
holders. 

Of mutual casualty companies the 
Superintendent says that such organiza- 
tions doing general automobile and com- 
pensation business apparently maintained 
progress last year. The same may be 
said of tax payers’ mutuals. It is ex- 
nected that the present method of these 
latter companies of writing at a dif- 
ferential from manual rates will be 
changed egraduallv to a dividend basis. 

Taxicab mutuals as a whole are said 
to have improved although there is in- 
tense competition in that business. Be- 
cause of the peculiarities of this class 
the Superintendent says: 


Public Motor Vehicle Security Fund 


“We are proposing to amend the pres- 
ent insurance law and to make an addi- 
tion to the proposed revision of the 
insurance law providing for what is 
termed a ‘public motor vehicle liability 
security fund.’ Briefly, this fund will be 
built up by payments made by insurers 
issuing insurance contracts to meet the 
requirements of Section 17 of the Vehicle 
and Traffic Law. The payments will be 
1% of the net written premiums on such 
business and the amount of the fund is 
fixed at $500,000. In the event of the 
failure of any such company after the 
effective date of the proposed law, al- 
lowed claims against assureds under such 
contracts of insurance may be paid from 
the fund by the commissioner of taxation 
and finance, who will be the custodian 
thereof, upon the authority of appropri- 
ate certificates filed with him by the 
superintendent of insurance. The term 
‘allowed claim’ contemplates a claim al- 
lowed by the superintendent acting as 
liquidator, rehabilitator, or conservator of 
a company which is either insolvent or 
unable to meet its insurance obligations, 
and which claim is later approved by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. This is 
the real substance of the proposal but 
there are other provisions relative to 
replenishing the fund to the extent of 
payments made therefrom; its invest- 
ment; and its administration. We feel 


that this proposal has much merit and 

that it is a proper and logical extension 

of the principle of ‘insuring insurance.’” 
Hospital Service Plans 


Rapid growth of non-profit hospital 
service corporations has called for in- 
creased attention by the Department. 


There are nine associations now operat- 
ing in New York State. The New York 
City organization, after 2%4 years, covers 
over 600,000 subscribers and dependents. 
The loss experience has been favorable 
and there is every indication that the 
risk of hospitalization is one which can 
be safely underwritten. The proposed 
revision of the insurance law includes 
provisions which would also permit these 
associations, within certain limits, to 
write insurance against the expenses of 
medical and surgical treatment and care. 
It is believed that a good start has been 
made. 

Insurance Rate Changes 

The Superintendent’s report notes 

workmen’s compensation rate reductions 


made in 1937 and approval of retro- 
spective rating as a trial measure. Rate 
reductions were also affected for auto- 
mobile insurance. Fidelity and surety 
rates have also undergone revision down- 
ward. Credit insurance loss experience 


has been favorable and rates in that 
class have been lowered. Burglary rates 
have been reduced and additional down- 
ward revisions are under consideration. 





CHICAGO A. & H. CLUB DOINGS 





J. & Powell Guest Luncheon Speaker 
Tuesday; “Mystery” Stag Party Via 
Train This Evening 
The Chicago Accident & Health Club 
at its monthly luncheon meeting on Tues- 
day had James E. Powell, agency vice- 
president, Provident Life & Accident, as 
its guest speaker. Two days later Mr. 
Powell addressed the February meeting 

of the Milwaukee A. & H. Association. 

This evening the Chicago association 
is staging a “mystery” stag party which 
will leave the Northwestern R. R. sta- 
tion in a specially chartered train for an + 
unknown destination. Dinner and enter- 
tainment will be provided. Harold Bred- 
berg and C. Truman Redfield are run- 
ning the affair. 


L. W. WINSLOW IN CHICAGO 

Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, who heads the Accident & 
Health Club of New York, has been in 
the mid- west this week and is attending 
today in Chicago a meeting of the gen- 
era! committee in charge of 1938 Accident 
& Health Week of which he is a mem- 
ber. 
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Auto Rate Argument 
Becomes Technical 


RIGHT TO HOLD REHEARING 


Occupational Rating in Illinois Before 
Attorney General; Rating Basis Change 
Proposed; Hearing on March 2 

\ question has arisen in Illinois wheth- 
er the rehearing on occupational automo- 
bile rating which Director Palmer set at 
request of the General Accident for a 
review and reconsideration of his order 
abolishing the plan is within the scope 
of the Insurance Code It has been 
questioned if the code makes provisions 
for rehearing in cases only where license 
is ae There is no question of 
any company’s license in this case. 

When Mr. Palmer called his first get- 
together in November he termed it a 
hearing—a fact disputed by companies 
after he ruled the occupational plan out. 
If, it is being argued, Mr. E woe in- 
sists that his first get-together with the 
companies was a hearing, and if the 
code makes no provisions for rehearing 
in rate issues, then what, it is asked, 
are the present sessions all about? 

While the question is before the at- 
torney general, the hearing has been 
adjourned to March 2. Prior to setting 
that date, February 2, Mr. Palmer had 
told the group assembled in Springfield 
February 1 that adjournment would be 
taken for ten days. 

Would Change Basis 

a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago this week of a number of the oc- 
cupational rating companies Mr. Pal- 
mer was invited to attend this meeting 
the purpose of which was to discuss 
terms of a compromise by which the 
present occupational rate basis would be 
done away with and a substitute plan 
adopted making one differential as be- 
tween “business” and “non-business” use 
of cars. Mr. Palmer indicated at the 
hearings last week that he would prob- 
ably consider such a plan favorably. He 
made no secret of the fact that he is 
still staunchly opposed to the occupa- 
tional plan and there is not even a slim 
hope that he will alter his opinion on 
that point. His suggestion for estab- 
lishment of a bureau which would com- 
pile the experience of all companies and 
set the rate for all companies met with 
an almost unanimous cold shoulder. Such 
a plan, company officers indicated, would 
never be acceptable. 


Meantime, 


Associated Adjusters Cited 


authorities of the 
\djusters of Milwaukee has 
not halted circularization of Michigan 
residents by that concern. The letters 
are signed by J. B. Momsen, who gives 
himself no title but paints a glowing pic- 
ture of the profits to be earned by rep- 
resenting his “organization” in adjust- 
ment of automobile claims in an exten- 
sive territory. Insurance Commissioner 
Gauss indicated that the Department 
would make a new investigation to de- 
termine the status of the reported im- 
pending prosecution of the Milwaukee 
concern by the Post Office Department 
on charges of using the mails to defraud. 
No evidence was ever turned up that the 
Wisconsin concern had any company 
connections which would make possible 
any adjustment business and it is now 
definitely known that they lack any sort 
of Wisconsin license. 


Citation by postal 


Associated 


TRAVELERS’ NEWARK MEETING 


Safe Driver Reward Plan Featured Topic 
at Today’s Gathering of Agents; 
Hart, McKay Speakers 
The Newark, N. J., branch office of 
the Travelers, headed by W. B. Clark- 
son, is holding a mecting for its re- 
porting agents today at the Newark 
Athletic Club. Guest speakers are John 
J. Hart, superintendent, home office au- 
tomobile underwriting department, and 
Harold McKay, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Featured topic of discus- 

sion is the safe driver reward plan. 
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Automobile Insurance Developments 


In Britain Reported by U. S. Consul 


Perry H. Jester, United States Consul 
at Southampton, England, has made a 
report on automobile insurance to the 
State Department in Washington, which 
is presented by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce as 
follows: 

“The holiday period brought in its 
train the usual accidents, but these were 
not above normal in number, although 
the damages now being awarded for third 
party injuries are becoming a_ serious 
problem for the insurance companies to 
meet out of the rates being charged and 
which have now remained stationary 
for several years. There appears to have 
been a marked increase in the number 
of cars brought to this country by for- 
eign visitors last Summer. This was 
largely, but not wholly, due to the Coro- 
nation celebrations. In this connection 
the position of foreign visitors may have 
to be reviewed if certain considerations 
recommended by a parliamentary com- 
mittee should be adopted. 


Large Damages Possible 


“Of general interest to the motoring 
public and motor insurance companies is 
the decision given in the case of Rose 
v. Ford, heard in the House of Lords. 
As a result of this case the legal personal 
representatives of a person killed in a 
motor accident, involving negligence on 
the part of the motorist, may be able 
to add to their claim an item for the 
loss of expectation of life of the de- 
ceased. It is impossible to estimate how 
this decision will affect insurance com- 
panies, but the matter is viewed with 
grave concern as it is obvious that very 
large damages might be awarded by the 
courts under this a alone. It is 


NEW HIGH FOR MUTUALS 





Eighteen Member Companies of Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance Report on 
Transactions Last Year 
the American Mu- 
eighteen of its 


A survey made by 
tual Alliance among 
twenty-three member companies dis- 
closes that they reached a new all-time 
high in premium volume last year with 
$145,929,552 compared with $119,164,196 
in 1936. The same companies report 
$32,673,717 in the last quarter of 1937 
compared with $27,878,770 in the same 
period of 1936. Members of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance write approximate- 
ly 70% of all casualty insurance writt°n 
by mutual companies. 

During the year these cighteen com- 
panies returned dividends to their policy- 
holders totaling $24,528,955, an increase 
of 29.3% over the $18,965,455 returned 
in 1936. 

Premiums by classifications in 
with percentage of increase: 
Total $145,929, 552 

Compensation 84,314,460 

Automobile 49,273,052 

Other liability........ 8,936,195 

Miscellaneous 3,405,838 

Fourth Quarter 
$ 32,673.717 

22,233,964 

6,971,312 

2,557,411 

910,114 


1937 


Total 
Compensation 
Automobile 
Other liability........ 
Miscellaneous 


A. G. SMITH TO OKLAHOMA 

Alex G. Smith, who has been assist- 
ant to P. H. Hawes, director of agen- 
cies, Central Surety of Kansas City, has 
been promoted to the post of Oklahoma 
state manager with headquarters at Ok- 
lahoma City. He succeeds the late 
Harold Strayer. 


FORMING MUTUAL COMP. CO. 

The Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel is 
forming a mutual insurance company to 
handle workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance of this industry. It will be called 
the Institute Mutual Insurance Co., and 
will first be chartered in New Jersey. 


problematical, therefore, whether’ the 
present rates charged for motor insur- 
ance would stand any substantial in- 
crease in claims costs, so that the House 
of Lords decision is of interest to all 
motorists whose premiums must, natur- 
ally, be adjusted to meet any fluctuation 
in claims costs. In my own view the 
companies would hesitate to increase 
present premiums without every justifi- 
cation. 
Foreign Companies’ Solvency 

“As a result of the failure of five in- 
surance companies a few years back a 
parliamentary committee on compulsory 
insurance was set up and that commit- 
tee’s recommendations have now been 
received. Should the recommendations 
be adopted by Parliament the present 
system of handling third party claims 
will be seriously affected and, inter alia, 
it may become necessary for the com- 
panies to set up a central fund out of 
which damages awarded to third parties 
for injuries caused by persons who are 
uninsured or who have broken the con- 
ditions of their policies would be paid 
The committee has also recommended 
the adoption of a scheme to ensure the 
solvency of all insurance companies, al- 
though it has wisely affirmed that the 
stability of the main body of British 
insurance companies is beyond question. 
A separate appendix is attached to the 
committee’s report to deal with the effect 
of its recommendations on foreign vis- 
itors bringing their motor vehicles to 
Great Britain. There is a possibility of 
foreign insurance companies having to 
obtain a guarantee of solvency through 
a British office before their motor poli- 
cies would be admitted as valid in this 
country.” 


TEETOTALLERS GET LOWER RATE 


Eagle Star Grants 10% Reduction In 
Premium Rates to Total Abstainers 
On Auto Policies 
The automobile department of the 
Eagle Star in its London head office 
has announced that in the future it will 
erant a 10% reduction in premium rates 
on automobile policies, fer risks abroad, 
where the insured is a total abstainer 
from alcohol. This will also apply to 
existing insurances as well as new ones. 
The insured will be required to sign 
a declaration that he is a total abstainer 
and intends to remain so. This will be 
a continuing warranty, a breach of which 
would in the ordinary way invalidate 
the policy. It could not, however, be 
set up as a defense against an injured 
third party, as it 1s not a ‘restrictive 
condition under the Road Traffic Act, 

1934. 


At the same time there would be a 
right of recovery against an insured who 
had broken the condition. The granting 
of some advantage to teetotallers is 
known in other kinds of insurance. Cer- 
tain life offices have long granted spe- 
cial terms to abstainers on the ground 
that their habit of living makes for 
greater longevity. In personal accident 
insurance abstainers get a reduction of 
5% or more on their premiums because 
their recuperative power is considered to 
be greater. It will be interesting. says 
one observer, to see whether the Eagle 
Star’s statistics bear out the idea that 
the abstainer is likely to be a more 
careful driver. The reduction is being 
made in addition to the usual no claims 
bonus. 





APPROVES HOSPITAL PLAN 

\pproval of the group hospitalization 
plan of the Union Hospital Service As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh was announced 
January 26 by State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Owen B. Hunt. The plan is the 
second of the kind in Pittsburgh to be 
approved. 
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ew State Flooded 
_With Legisl: tion 


MANY AUTOMOBILE MEASURES 





Compulsory Law Draws Most Fir, With 
Vigorous Demand for State F; es 
of Various Kinds 


Among the large number of 
troduced in the Massac husetts les 
the one of most interest is the initiatiy, 
petition for repeal of the compulson 
automobile insurance law and _ substity. 
tion of a financial responsibility measure 
Practically every class of insurance ix 
affected by the bills offered. State funde 
for automobile and compensation insyr- 
ance are proposed. The La grrr 
Federation of Labor is behind the stat, 
fund for compensation. Sessort ers of 
the old Goodwin bill are backing the ay. 
tomobile fund. Israel Katz of Worces. 
ter brings up each year his bill to prob 
Industrial life insurance. Revision and 
recodification of the entire insurance lay 
is sought. This grew out of demise of 
the Commonwealth Mutual Liability, 

Many Automobile Measures 

Commissioner De Celles wants a clear 
definition of the Commissioner’s powers 
to approve or disapprove the incorpora- 
tion of new companies ; inclusion of ad- 
ditional covers in the standard fire pol- 
icy, and a more flexible law governing 
the kinds of business a company may 
write. He also wants “demerit rating” 
of compulsory automobile insurance and 
closer reculation of public fire loss ad- 
justers. Fourteen bills have been intro- 
duced calling for a state-wide flat rate 
for compulsory automobile insurance 
One bill would legalize the safe driver 
reward plan in Massachusetts; another 
would require out-of- state cars to carry 
compulsory automobile insurance if en- 
tering Massachusetts, award costs of ap- 
peals to the “prevailing party” in cases 
going before the Appeal Board, and grant 
liens on insurance company settlements 
to atte nding nurses in automobile per- 
sonal injury cases. Two other bills call 
for repeal of the compulsory law and 
another would submit repeal to the pub- 
lic. One bill would compel insurance 
companies to insure all cars irrespective 
of character or risk, and one would com- 
pel companies to state reasons for can- 
cellation of risks. Another proposal is 
to make property damage insurance com- 
pulsory. The Liberty Mutual wants to 
regulate property damage rates so as to 
nrevent stock carriers from cutting them. 
The Liberty Mutual and the United Mu- 
tual are seeking again to regulate fire 
rates in a renewed effort to lessen stock 
company competition. Senator Oppen- 
heimer of Springfield has two bills to 
aid installment automobile buyers. The 
lawyers have a bill to prevent insurance 
adjusters from doing anything that might 
be construed as practicing law. 

Disability insurance benefits would be 
made exempt from attachment by credi- 
tors under one measure. The Federation 
of Labor’s state fund compensation bill 
will have CIO support. There is the 
usual assortment of bills increasing com- 
pensation benefits and shortening the 
a — Senator John D. Mac- 

Quincy, has filed a group of bills 
yo Me to help the granite industry. 
Most of them are occupational disease 
bills. The Service Men’s Protective As- 
sociation would limit the assets or profits 
a domestic mutual casualty company may 
withhold from policyhoiders, with the 
possible effect of ‘such a limitation on 
future competitive practices. 

Several bills call for surety bonds in 
additional cases affecting public works 
construction. Another measure ¢: alls for 
a system of compulsory insurance against 
loss of property held as collateral by 
persons making loans. The bill to bar 
alien companies from acting as sureties 
on public works contracts is in again. 
Hearings before the insurance conumttee 
began February 2. 


ATLANTA, GA., EXPANSION 


The Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Wisconsin has established a corplete 
policywriting office in Atlanta, ‘ 
N. Steinborg is manager. 
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LEGION’S SAFETY PROGRAM 





New York Members Will Be Active in 
Education, Enforcement, Legislation 
and Engineering 
A leading part in highway safety pro- 
motion is being taken by the American 
Legion in New York State. During 1938 
the New York program will be carried 
on along several fronts—all with the 
same objectives. The specific activities 
that will be encouraged this year aré 
child safety education, high school traffic 
safety education, safety talking _ slide 
films, motor vehicle legislation, enforce- 
ment, trafic engineering in the com- 
munity. The Legion has some excellent 
illustrated posters available upon pay- 
ment of the prices charged. The chair- 
man of the public safety committee is 
John J. Hall, commander of the Ad 
Men’s Post, American Legion, New 
York, who is director of the special 
service division of the National Con- 

servation Bureau. 


GLOBE’S INDEMNITY YEAR 








Net Premiums, Assets Both Greater; 
Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies 
$3,638,784; Surplus $5,000,000 — 

The Globe Indemnity’s twenty-eighth 
annual financial statement reflects a 
highly satisfactory condition. Total net 
premiums written during 1937 were $16,- 
713,043, an increase of more than 
$1,000,000 over 1936. Admitted assets 
increased $438,997, the total now being 
$36,103,261. Capital is $2,500,000 and the 
surplus remains at the fixed sum of 

$5,000,000. 

The company carries a voluntary re- 
serve for contingencies and for fluctua- 
tion in market values of its securities of 
$3,638,784 as contrasted with $3,741,403 
the previous year. This reserve in reality 
is unallocated surplus. The reserve for 
various taxes is $850,000, being $350,000 
in excess of the reserve at the end of 
the preceding year. On the basis of 
market value the voluntary contingent 
reserve would have been $3,967,689 and 
the total admitted assets $36,432,166. 
The reserve for claims is $16,045,902 and 
it is interesting to note that this re- 
serve iS approximately 100% of the 
premiums earned in 1937. Investments 
in United States government bonds and 
cash amount to $16,712,483 or 54% of the 
total invested assets of the company. 


CASUALTY COMPANY FORMING 








New Los Angeles Enterprise Said to Be 
Backed by Eastern Capital; No 
Stock Being Sold 
George C. Huskins, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent, is organizing a casualty com- 
pany in that city with capital and sur- 
plus each $500,000. No stock will be 
offered for sale, the funds being forth- 
coming from Eastern interests, The 
company will write general casualty 
classes but not workmen’s compensation 
at the outset. Several Eastern states 
will be entered as soon as the company 

gets started. 


SILICOSIS SYMPOSIUM REPORT 

The Third Symposium on Silicosis, an 
official transcript of the silicosis sym- 
posium held in connection with the 
Trudeau School of Tuberculosis June 21- 
25, 1937, has been published. It is again 
edited by B. E. Kuechle, vice-president 
in charge of claims of the Employers 
Mutual Liability. The volume consists 
of 265 pages, including a subject index, 
and sells for $3. 


J. L. McKENNA’S NEW POST 

J. L. McKenna, boiler insurance pro- 
ucer, has just joined the metropolitan 
office of the Eagle Indemnity to special- 
ize in this activity. He was formerly 
with the Hartford Steam Boiler. 








STARTS NEW DUTIES FEB. 15 
Marshall M. Wagner, formerly with 
the Maryland Casualty, who has been 
appointed special agent for southern 
alifornia of the Great American In- 
emnity, assumes his new duties about 
February 15, 


$25,441 PREMIUMS IN 1 MONTH occupation, has been a large factor in BALTIMORE OYSTER ROAST 


—_ the outstanding volume of business done \ mammoth oyster roast and get-to- 

This Record Produced in January by by the metropolitan branch and espe-. gether affair will be held at Lehmar 
Metropolitan N. Y. Branch of Mutual cially during January, 1938. New A. & Hall, saltimore, on February 10, by th 
Benefit H. & A. H. business that month totaled $25,441. Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimor 


W. E. Edgeworth, 


After four months of operation in the branch, believes 


metropolitan New York area the Mutual places the Mutual 


Benefit Health & Accident of Omaha is 


manager of the Carroll Tubman is chairman of the co: 


this production mittee arranging the event. Other mi 


1 Benefit H. & A. bers of the committee are Henry | 
among the leading writers of New York Kreutzer, Sydney Doolittle, Edgar W 
as to volume. He opened the office at Carr and Garner W. Denmead. Les! 


introducing in this state a non-cancel- 100 East Forty-second Street last Sep- S. Wilson is president of the club 
lable aggregate type policy which gives tember after receiving considerable home —__—_— 
first day coverage. This policy has been Office and field experience in production REWARD PLAN IN MARYLAND 


successfully sold elsewhere. The com- 
pany’s classification plan, which calls for 


and claim adjusting. 
veteran A. & H. 


Leo A. Welsh, The safe driver reward plan became 


producer in Greater’ effective in Maryland on February 
New York, widely known to agents and The plan was given considerable pub 


one policy and one rate, regardless of _ brokers, is assistant manager. licity in the daily newspapers 








THE CASE OF THE 
BAFFLED DETECTIVES 


Tuere was a big leak somewhere. The produce 
company knew it. Goods came in one door, went out the 
other. Even the detectives they hired couldn’t find the 
thief. No one suspected No. 4-MF-2. Hadn’t he been 
their shipping clerk for eight years? Not until other 
employes “spilled the beans” did they discover his sys- 
tem for appropriating and selling the company’s goods. 
To find this old employe guilty was a shock. So was the 
$34,500.00 loss. Embezzlement remains the unpredict- 
able business hazard. Time after time it’s the tried and 
trusted employe who goes wrong. For embezzlers are not 
“criminal types’’—as a recent analysis of 1,001 actual 
eases clearly shows. The vast majority are normally 
honest men and women—who yield to sudden tempta- 


(an actual case from our files) 


tion or personal emergency, ‘‘borrow’’ from their em- 
ployers, find themselves unable to repay, then continue 
to take more and more. 


Widening Your Market for ‘‘Fidelity”’ 


Advertisements similar to this one, in Time and other 
publications, are telling business at large about the 
hazards of embezzlement, about our book, “1,001 Em- 
bezzlers,”” and about the new, simplified Fidelity Bond 
forms of the U.S. F. & G. Don’t let any employer among 
your clients suffer a loss through embezzlement—and 
then wake up to discover that you could have protected 
him. There are plenty of opportunities to sell Fidelity 
among the employers in your own files. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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Aetna C. & S. Officials 
At Newark Sales Meet 


EXPLAIN SAFE DRIVER PLAN 


150 Agents Attending Get Sales and Ed- 
ucational Helps; J. H. Nolan Presides; 
First in Series of Field Meetings 


first of a series of branch office 
by the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety to acquaint its agents with the 
safe driver reward plan was held on 
Monday in Newark, N. J., with about 150 
producers attending. Presided over by 
John H. Nolan, branch manager, the 
home office speakers were Vice-Presi- 
dents C. G. Hallowell and Robert I. 
Catlin and Frank L. Potter, field super- 
visor. The affair, held in the Essex 
House, started off with a luncheon at 
which Chairman Nolan introduced the 
following: <A. G. err, general agent, 
Aetna Life; C. P. Carlson, state agent 
for the Automobile of Hartford; D. I 
Cady, superintendent, inland marine de- 
partment; G. L. Meaney, superintendent, 
group life and accident department. The 
Borden and Busse film “How to Make a 
Sales Presentation Stay Presented” was 
next shown. 
Catlin Explains New Plan 

Vice-President Catlin was the first 
speaker on the safe driver reward plan, 
and he explained that because of the 
mounting toll of automobile fatalities the 
present is the psychological time to offer 
this plan to the public. Mr. Catlin em- 
phasized that the 15% reward, which at 
least 88% of the present insured motor- 
ists will receive annually, is based solely 
upon the annual premium. “Despite mis- 
information, it does not constitute a re- 
bate or discrimination against motorists 
who may have accidents,” he said. He 
predicted that the plan will enable the 
National Bureau companies to under- 
write business more carefully, and will 
enlarge the circle of insured car owners. 
Mr. Catlin prefaced his remarks with a 
historical review of automobile insurance, 
noting that February 1, 1938, effective 
date of the new program, marked the 
fortieth -- ~shpaaald of the first auto- 
mobile policy. 

Mr. Catlin also discussed 
single limit combination A. L. 
policy and thought that there would be 
a market for it among motorists who 
previously could not afford to buy insur- 
ance, 

Potter, Hallowell Present Sales Angles 

Frank L. Potter, next speaker, dis- 
cussed the reward plan from the sales 
angle, and in this connection agents at- 
tending received copies of the Aetna’s 
newest direct mail pieces. They include 
a booklet for motorists entitled “How to 
Win the Safe Driver Reward”; reproduc- 
tion of a typical “reward check” which 
the insured will receive at the end of a 
year of no accidents, and a thirteen-page 
booklet prepared by the. Bureau, full of 
clippings from daily, newspapers country- 
wide hailing the new plan. This material, 
it was felt, should be distributed to pros- 
pects. 

Mr. Potter’s enthusiastic opinion was 
that agents could increase their 1938 au- 
tomobile production through the intelli- 
gent use of the plan but he stressed that 
it must first be thoroughly understood by 
the agent. 

Vice-President Hallowell, the final 
speaker, in a short but effective talk said 
that the Aetna C. & S. is prepared to 
give its agents every possible aid in pro- 
moting the new plan. But the agents 
must be prepared to exert an extra effort 
if he expects to get new business, he 
cautioned. 

The consensus of opinion among 
agents attending was that the new plan 
was worth selling, and particularly in 
suburban territory outside of Newark 
where automobile B. I. rates have just 
been reduced 23%. A question and an- 
period followed Mr. Hallowell’s 


The 


meetings 


the $1,000 
and P. D 


Messrs. Hallowell, Catlin and Potter 
are one of several home office groups 
which will tour the country for the 
Aetna C. & S. explaining the new plan 
to its agents. 
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Rollin M. Clark iaceaienall 
To Post of Comptroller 


Rollin M. Clark, formerly first dep- 
uty superintendent, New York Insurance 
Department, and one of the best ever 
to hold that office, has been promoted 
to comptroller and a director of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, Chicago, He joined the 
company in May, 1937, as assistant comp- 
troller, and his progress in the company 
has been marked. A graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark’s first 
work after leaving college was as an in- 
spector for the junior factory mutuals in 
Philadelphia. He next spent two years 
with the senior mutuals in Boston, joined 
the conservation department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, becoming acting manager. Later 
he was insurance editor of the U. S. 
Daily. From there he went to the Met- 
ropolitan Life. He attended George 
Washington University Law School and 
is a member of the Bar. 





LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 
The Michigan Department has licensed 
the Pennsylvania Casualty of Lancaster, 
Pa., to write auto P. D.,, P. L. and 
collision. 


Seendeil Surety’s Assets 
And Premiums Both Higher 


Maintaining its strong liquid position 
the Standard Surety & Casualty closed 
1937 with an increase in admitted assets 
from $5,985,840 to $6,072,768. Of this to- 
tal $1,883,127 was cash in office and 
banks. The company also increased its 
net premium writings by $500,000 or 
14.1% to a total of $3,923,487. Incurred 
loss ratio over all lines was 52.96%, a 
decrease of about 2% compared with 
1936. Unearned premium reserve stood 
at $1,653,247, a slight increase over 1936, 
and reserve for claims and claims ex- 
stood at $1,963,384, which is less 
than $100,000 more than_the cash _ in 
office and banks alone. Capital of $1,- 
000,000 plus surplus of $1,116,744 made a 
surplus to policyholders of $2,116,744. 

It is significant that the company’s 
average reserve per case on auto liability 
is being carried at more than $100 over 
the average reserve during 1936, yet the 
loss ratio on auto liability lines for 1937 
was approximately the same as for 1936 
—6% Workmen’s compensation loss 
ratio ‘ae ed more than 7% improvement 
during 1937 over the previous years. 


pense 


Tenth Anniversary Party 


The tenth anniversary of Service Re- 
view, Inc., inspection organization, was 
celebrated last Friday and Saturday at 
its New York home office. Upwards of 
100 guests attended from forty compa- 
nies and insurance offices around town, 
Hosts were President Ralph Bergesen, 
Vice-Presidents H. J. Hub and Silas R’ 
Franz and Secretary C. C. Collins and 
Frank Shields, special representative, 
Due to his recent promotion to vice- 
president Mr. Franz was the recipient of 
many congratulations. 


ROCHESTER BOARD APPROVES 


The Underwriters Board of Rochester 
has unanimously approved both the safe 
driver reward plan and the proposed $1,000 
single limit combination A. L. and P. D, 
policy. The feeling of its membership, as 
expressed by President Roy A. Duffus, 
was that “if we are honestly and sincerely 
interested in the insuring public and disre- 
gard any selfish interest, we should ap- 
prove any plan which has as one of its 
objectives the encouragement of safe driy- 
ing.” Mr. Duffus in reviewing the records 
of the Rochester board has noted that 
about six years ago it recommended to 
the National Bureau a plan of merit rat- 
ing which was almost identical with the 
present plan. 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





FRANK G. Morris, President 





of New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks 


Bonds (Amortized Values) 
United States 
Government ................ $ 807,25 


State and 
Municipal 
Railroad, Public 
Utilities and 
Miscellaneous 


Stocks (Market Values) 
Preferred 


Common 241,5 


Premiums in Course 


Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


of Collection 
(not over 90 days)................---.------ 


857,944.70 


$ 365,440.00 
81.00 








Reserves For 
Claims and 


$1,883,127.04 


Claim Expense 


Unearned 
Premiums 


Commissions 


Other 
Liabilities 


2,485,313.07 


607,021.00 


999,896.61 
19,106.44 
78,304.58 


$6,0 072,768.74 


Securities carried at $360,300.84 in the above statement are 


deposited with various Insurance Departments, 


by law. 


as required 


Surplus to Policyholders... 


LIABILITIES 


$1,963,384.15 


107,550.00 $3,956,023.83 


$1,000,000.00 


1,116,744.91 


2,116,744.91 


$6,072,768.74 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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From time to time David Meiklejohn, assistant general manager, Aetna Life 
{filiated Companies in New York, will give readers of The Eastern Underwriter 


personality glimpses 


into some of the picturesque characters of William, Street’s 


insurance fraternity. Mr. Meiklejohn in his own career “on the Street” has seen and 
jelped the casualty-surety business grow from infancy to the lusty giant it is today, 


NG 


| have been asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter if 1 would not contribute 
me reminiscences 
of my relationships 
and experiences 
yith the insurance 
jraternity, based on 
the forty-odd years 
f my employment 
in the profession of 
casualty insurance, 
all of which time be- 
ing spent in “Wil- 
liam Street.” 

It will be a pleas- 
ure to do so. Noth- Tae 
ing, of course, will be written which in 
any way reflects upon the business or 
personal character of our “story heroes” 
-with here and there a heroine like 
Hetty Green of the Nineties and Frances 
Perkins of the Thirties in order to add 
piquancy. These are to be human in- 
terest stories dealing with the very hu- 
man qualities of those with whom I 
came into contact, some of those con- 
tats having been at the period when I 
was a young man, 

And to those among my readers, both 
old and young, who have been reading 
with justifiable enjoyment and unques- 
tioned profit, as 1 did, that admirable 
series of articles on the great pioneers, 
written by “Uncle Edson” Lott, which 
have been appearing in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, I hope my stories will have a 
particular appeal, illustrating as they will 
that the sometimes hard-visaged and 
masterful countenances of these past and 
present captains of industry were no 
more the index of their hearts or the 
measure of their wit and sense of humor 
than the cover of a book is the guide 
to its contents. 


Early Search For a Job 

I have found in my experience that 
in any convivial gathering where stories 
are the order of the hour the most pop- 
ular raconteur of the evening always be- 
gins by telling a good story on himself 
and, profiting by that example of his bet- 
ters, your correspondent will begin these 
‘Tales of a Wandering Minstrel” by re- 
iting the rather odd and amusing cir- 
cumstances connected with the beginning 
of his insurance career; and the time 
and occasion being what it was, it will 
also serve to acquaint those of the 
younger generation, whose friendships I 
80 greatly prize, with the answer to that 
ever recurring question which they voice 
Whenever two or three of them gather 
together and Meiklejohn is the subject 
of discussion, the question being, “How 
lid it all begin?” So here goes! 

Mine was an uncompleted public school 
education when I began working. After- 
wards I attended evening classes at 
school and college, but I never had the 
ime to join a fraternity. Summer vaca- 
lion had started and I wanted some 
bocket money which my father at that 
time could ill afford, so I set out to get 
a job. I got up at 6 o'clock, walked a 
mile to the nearest newsstand and 
brought back the New York Herald 
‘very morning for two or three weeks, 
and in that time answered over one hun- 
‘red “ads”"—the younger set were more 
in demand then than in these days of 
Tecession—without getting a single reply, 
and that puzzled me. thought my 
replying letters were excellent in sub- 





Stance and in good taste. They could 
hot be otherwise, for my contributing 
tditor was my mother, a woman of 


Splendid education. 
at the end of three weeks I took 
Stock of myself—a procedure which in 


j in his series of articles this growth will be depicted. 


these modern days is called an inventory 
—and finally came to the conclusion that 
the trouble was my age. I was too 
young for the jobs for which I was 
applying; and I then and there decided 
I would handle that in my own way, en- 
couraged by the fact that most visitors 
at our home invariably commented to 
my mother, when they asked about my 
age, “Why, he looks older than that.” 
Gets a Note From R. J. Hillas 


The day I reached this decision I 
walked the customary mile, brought 
home the Herald, and found just one 
“ad” that I could answer (usually there 
had been three or four); and this time 
I wrote my letter without the contrib- 
uting editorship of my mother and raised 
the age three years. The following day 


I received a letter signed by Robert J. 
Hillas, secretary-treasurer and_ after- 
wards president of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, asking me to call at his office 
the next morning at 8:30. Had my years 
been more mature, this immediate re- 
sponse to an application embodying a 
white lie after the many unanswered let- 
ters I had written telling the truth about 
my age might have caused reflections 
starting me on the career of a first class 
cynic; but I had no such thoughts on 
my mind when I walked into Mr. Hillas’ 
outer office at 8 o’clock the following 
morning, one hour and a quarter after 
leaving our home on Washington Heights 
via the steam engine elevated railroad 
from 155th Street and Eighth Avenue. 
Mr. Hillas arrived at his office prompt- 
ly at 9 o’clock, and after fifteen minutes 
sent for me. I had gotten a swift look 
at him as he passed through the outer 
office and was anything but encouraged 
by the seemingly unsympathetic nature 
of the man as evidenced by his facial 
expression. He looked what, in fact, he 
was—one of the strictest and ablest dis- 
ciplinarians I have ever known; but un- 
derneath—ah, that’s another story. 
When I entered his office Mr. Hillas 
proceeded forthwith to tell me that he 
couldn’t give me the job and for the 
reason that the previous afternoon one 
of the company’s directors, hearing about 
the vacancy, had requested that a young 
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INFANTRY 


man, the “son of a somebody,” be given 
the position, and, continued Mr. Hillas, 
“you know, young man—or if you don’t 
you will live and learn—that one cannot 
wholly ignore the wishes of a directo: 
of the company in such matters.” 

I suppose the look of disappointment 
on my face was expressive. It must 
have been, as “R. J.” told the story 
years after when he and I grew to be 
such good friends. Mr. Hillas is alive 
and well today, God bless him, and the 
advancing years weigh lightly upon him, 
due, no doubt, to his splendid and unique 
way of taking care of his physical self. 
But that’s also another and interesting 
story, and we’ll come to it later. 

Mr. Hillas then went on to soften the 
blow by saying that in the near future 
there would possibly, even probably, be 
another similar vacancy and that my 
application and my appearance had satis- 
fied him as to my eligibility, and when 
the vacancy occurred he would send for 
me. 

Request For Carfare Lands a Job 

At that I started to leave, but as I 
reached the door, and with my hand on 
the handle, I turned and inquired, “It is 
no fault of mine, is it, that I don’t get 
the job?” Mr, Hillas assured me it was 
not. Then I said, “If it is not my fault, 
I want to say that it cost me five cents 
to get here and it’s going to cost me five 

(Continued on Page 48) 


























INFANTRY. 


men collected by the Infante (heir apparent) of Spain for the 


purpose of rescuing his father from the Moors. 
being successful, the name was afterwards applied to foot- 


soldiers in general. 


This term was originally applied to a body of 


The attempt 


—Sullivan. 








Agents are the foot-soldiers of the Insurance Business, theirs the 








responsible task of rescuing the public from unprotected losses. 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 


« Casually Affiliate of The American Group”. 
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H. D. Sayer in O. D. Talk 
Reviews Goldberg Case 


ENDORSES SCHEDULE METHOD 


Casualty Manager, Ass’n of C. & S. 
Executives, Tells Why He Is for 
Specific Listing of Ailments 


Strone endorsement of the schedule 


method of legislating for occupational 
disease compensation 
Henry D. Sayer, manager casualty de- 
partment Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, addressing the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association in Cin- 
cinnati, January 26. 

“There is a great difference in the 
method of bringing occupational diseases 
under the law,’ Mr. Sayer said. “The 
intelligent, the reasonable, the effective 
way is to list in the law the diseases that 
are to be compensated, together with a 
general terms of the 


was given by 


description in very 
process or work whereby or wherein the 
diseases develop. This method which 
is followed in many states and practically 
all foreign countries, is certain and sure. 
The worker knows in advance for what 
ills he may be compensated; the em- 
ployer is apprised of the diseases for 
which he may be held responsible, and 


he may thus adopt reasonz able safe- 
gui irds agi 1ins st their happening 
“The -inclusive method, on the other 


hand, - es not mention any specific dis- 
ease in the law, but makes compensable 
any and all diseases that arise out of 
and in the course of the employment, 
leaving it entirely to the fairness and 
good ae ‘ment of the local administra- 
tive officers to apply the law to the facts 
No de -finition of the term 


in any case. : 
‘occupé tional disease’ is given. The term 
is well nigh undefinable and therein 
lies most of our trouble. The best sub- 


an undefinable general term 


stitute for 
listing of the diseases 


is the specific 
intended to be covered. 

“When so-called all-inclusive occupa- 
tional disease legislation is enacted,” Mr. 
Sayer continued, “employers are made 
responsible for discases not truly occu- 
pational. Such laws by their indefinite 
terminology make it possible for claims 
to be pressed for such ordinary diseases 
of life as pneumonia, tuberculosis, heart 
disease, cancer, arthritis, rheumatism, 
asthma, sinus trouble, sore throat and 
the common cold.” 

Famous Goldberg Case 


Referring to the recent and far-reach- 
ing New York Appellate Division de- 
cision in Goldberg v. 954 Marcy Corp., 
*Mr. Sayer said in part: 

“Less than a year ago, the New York 
Appellate Division, on appeal from an 
award made by the Industrial Board, 
held by a 3—2 vote that a girl, selling 
tickets in a moving picture the: itre, who 
contracted what she _ described § as 
blotches or a rash on her legs, had sus- 
tained an occupational disease. This, sh 
said, was due to alternate heating and 
chilling of her legs when she switched 


on or off a little electric heater in her 
booth. The court said that the law 
covers any disease that may be con- 


tracted or contributed to by the employ- 
or that originates in and on ac- 


ment 
count of the employment. This far- 
reaching decision could mean nothing 


less than the conditions I have just de- 
scribed to you. 

“An appe: al, however, was taken to the 
Court of Appeals, the court of last re- 
sort in New York, and the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, recog- 
nizing the vast importance of this case 
to all of industry, obtained leave of the 
court to intervene and file a brief on the 
question. We retained eminent counsel, 
former Justice Frank C. Laughlin, long 
one of our foremost jurists, who pre- 
sented our views to the court. At this 
present term of the court a decision was 
rendered that in unmistakable and most 
forceful language thrust back this threat 
to industry. The court unanimously re- 
fused to concede the ground of occupa- 
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tional disease in that case. They said 
that to make every disease that arises 
out of and in the course of employment 
compensable as an occupational disease 
would be to make the compensation law 
‘the equiv alent of life and health insur- 
ance. The court further said that to 
be ‘occupational’ the disease must be 
one which ‘results from the nature of the 
employment’ and that by ‘nature of the 
employment’ is meant conditions to 
which all employes of a class are sub- 
ject and which attach to the occupa- 
tion ‘a hazard which distinguishes it 
from the usual run of occupations, and 
is in excess of the hazard attending em- 
ployment in general.’ (Goldberg v. 954 
Marcy Corp. decided Jan. 11, 1938, 276 
N. Y. 313.) 


Cannot Estimate Cost 


“T shall not discuss the cost of such 
all-inclusive coverage except to say that 
no man living can tell what the cost 
would be under a liberal administration 
of it. For nowhere in the country, at no 
time in the history of compensation, 
has there been a decision holding such 
a condition as found in the Goldberg 
case to be compensable as an occupa- 
tional disease. In such a situation the 
quotation of statistics of cost, whether 
in point or not, misleading and inac- 
curate, can add nothing to the picture 
that presents itself to your intelligence. 





“Does this New York situation have 
any lesson for us? It surely 
the lesson is that we should resist 


wherever it arises the attempt to write 
into our compensation laws the theory of 
life and health insurance for workers, 
all at the expense of industry. Such is 
not industry’s burden, and the attempt 
to place such a burden on industry can 
result only in its disruption and the 
creation of conditions of unemployment. 
“This does not mean, and I do not 
advocate, opposition to all laws for 
compensation for occupational diseases. 
It does mean that if we are to have 
such laws they should be on the specific 
or schedule plan. If we mean lead 
poisoning among lead workers, it is easy 
to say so. If we mean silicosis, specify 
it. And so of every disease that is 
characteristic of a particular trade or oc- 
cupation. The schedule in the New York 
law is full and complete and has been in 
effect for many years, and the uncer- 
tainty and chaos that occurred two years 
ago in that state was not called for by 
any real legislative need. Since New 
York changed over to the all-inclusive 
method, however, other states have been 
going in the opposite direction and 
adopting the schedule plan. Thus we 
find Delaware, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Rhode Island and Washington adopting 
schedule laws, while Ohio has enlarged 
its former schedule to include silicosis.” 
Before closing Mr. Sayer, told about 
the new O. D. law in Pennsylvania ef- 
fective on January 1, 1938. He said: 
“Not only is that law one containing a 
schedule of diseases covered, but it strikes 
a new note in the method of compensat- 
ing for silicosis. In the first place, it 
limits the employer’s liability for com- 















CONVICTED 1,276 PERSONS 





New York Attorney General Reports On 
Those Who Carried No Compen- 
sation Insurance 

In 1937 the New York Attorney Gener- 
al’s office collected $409,432 for injured 
workers whose employers carried no com- 
pensation insurance or where the insur- 
ance carrier became insolvent. During the 
year 3,816 employers were convicted of 
violations of the labor laws and 1,276 
employers were convicted of not carry- 
ing compensation insurance. The at- 
torney general handled the prosecution 
in all these cases. He also represented 
injured workers in 467 cases in which 
awards were sustained by the Appellate 
Division. 


VIRGINIA LAW BROADENED 


A bill amending the Virginia compen- 
sation act by increasing maximum com- 
pensation from $4,500 to $6,000 and 
weekly compensation from $14 to $16 
was on the calendar of the House this 
week, having been reported favorably by 
the committee on general laws. Firms 
employing eight or more persons are 
brought within provisions of the act in- 
stead of eleven or more as heretofore. 
This is said to be an agreed bill and 
it is expected to go through without 
opposition. 





NEW POST FOR A. E. LAMPE 

Alfred E. Lampe is the newly appointed 
superintendent of casualty lines in the 
Newark branch office of the American 
Surety-New York Casualty companies. 
He has had several years’ underwriting 
experience. His predecessor, John S. 
Barnes, now occupies a home office posi- 
tion. 








any case of silicosis to 
$3,600; and it recognizes the impossi- 
bility of industry taking up the full 
burden of the accrued liabilities all at 
one time. It provides, therefore, that 
during the first ten years of the law, in 
any case of disease requiring an ex- 
posure of not less than five years before 
becoming disabling, the liability for com- 
pensation shall be divided between the 
employer of the particular employe and 
a special fund to be administered by the 
state and to which employers generally 
may be called upon to contribute. In a 
case arising during the first year, there- 
fore, the immediate employer would be 
called upon to pay one-tenth of the com- 
pensation; while nine-tenths of it would 
be assumed by this special fund. For 
each year of the exposure thereafter, the 
employer assumes an additional one- 
tenth and the liability of the special 
fund is decreased by one-tenth. By the 
tenth year, therefore, the immediate em- 
ployer or his insurance carrier would be 
paying the entire compensation subject, 
however, to the limit of $3,600 total. 
So many complicating details, however, 
are injected into the law that it is not 
apparent at this time how effectively 
this new method will function.” 


pensation in 
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WASHINGTON SERVICE OFFICE 


OR over twenty years this office has served the field force 
The following, from an agent in 
Tennessee, is typical of many letters. 


“Telegrams to this office in regard to contracts in 
which we are interested are of great assistance to 
us and are promptly sent us by the Washington 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Can Chemie: ‘ “a 
Compulsory Insurance 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE REPporT 


President of Fifth iin Coach Com. 
pany Asks Members to Defer Action 
at This Time 





A report opposing compulsory a:tomo. 
bile liability insurance, which was drawp 
by the committee on insurance, Chambe; 
of Commerce, State of New York, in re. 
sponse to a questionnaire from the Ney 
York joint legislative committee, wa; 
referred back to committee after Fred. 
erick T. Wood had urged the chambe; 
not to commit itself at this time. \; 
Wood is president of the Fifth Aveny 
Coach Co. 

“There is a growing movement fo; 
such insurance all over the country,” 
said Mr. Wood. “It is coming as surely 
as women’s suffrage and _ prohibitio; 
came.” He urged that the Massacl husetts 
law be used as a basis for legislatio; 
which would protect both the public 
and the insurance companies. 


Findings of Committee 


The insurance committee reported that, 
“from the information it has obtained, jt 
believes that a compulsory automobik 
liability insurance law increases acci- 
dents as well as the number of claims: 
promotes ambulance chasing and fraudy- 
lent claims, and is therefore harmful 
both to the public and to the insurance 
carriers. 

“This committee is also opposed to the 
law that has been proposed to provid 
compensation in a specified amount t 
all persons injured by automobiles, re 
gardless of whether or not the operator 
of the car is at fault, for it does not 
believe that those who arc __ injured 
through their own fault should recei 
compensation merely because they hap- 
pen to be injured by automobiles. 

“It is. the opinion of the committe 
that rather than merely provide com- 
pensation for injuries, laws should be 
enacted and enforced which will reduce 
the number of those injured and killed 
It, therefore, believes that the financial 
responsibility laws in force in New York 
and many other states provide a remedy 
which, if rigidly enforced, will greatly 
reduce the number of accidents, and als 
will compel those who are irresponsible 
either to lose their licenses or to furnis! 
security. While it is true that under 
these financial responsibility laws se- 
curity is not required until after a judg- 
ment is obtained against the owner 0 
the automobile, and is not paid, so that 
persons injured may not be able t 
recover for injuries they reccive, the 
committee believes that it is unfair t 
penalize all automobile drivers because 
a few may cause such a situation 10 
arise. 

“The committee strongly urges a more 
rigid examination of applicants befor 
licenses are issued, and for periodical 
examinations.” 

The committee on insurance is cot 
posed of Ethelbert I. Low, Home Life 
of New York, chairman; Edgar H. Boles, 
General Reinsurance Co.; ; Bernard XM. 
Culver, America Fore group; William 
N. Davey, Johnson & Higgins; Cecil F 
Shallcross, North British & Mercantile 


NEW DALLAS BRANCH 

The Royal Indemnity has opened 3 
branch office in Dallas,-Texas. M. 
Rhew, formerly chief underwriter in the 
company’s Los Angeles branch office, 3 
widely experienced casualty man, W! 
be the manager in charge at this loct 
tion. He will be assisted by R. # 
Kercheville, who has been appointed spt 
cial agent. In conjunction with this office 
the company maintains a well equippe! 
claims department, audit department at! 
inspection department. 


N. Y. STATE FUND’S 1937 VOLUME 
Premiums written by the New Y¢ tk 
State Fund in 1937 amounted to $2 
388,366, a new high figure, more that 
double the amount written in 1934 at 
an increase of 22% over 1936; premiut 


earned totaled $21,630,774. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Agents React to “Reward Ads 


In an effort to get accurate field reaction to the safe driver reward plan’s co- 
operative newspaper advertising program launched last week by thirty-eight member 


companies of the National 


jureau of C. & S, Underwriters, The Eastern Under- 


writer this week sounded out about thirty of the icading casualty agents of the 
country, and the responses received, while mixed, indicate that this first step by 
stock casualty companies into cooperative consumer advertising has attracted the 


desired attention. 


It is significant that reactions to the advertising ranged from 


enthusiastic endorsement to outright criticism. Excerpts from letters received follow: 


C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha 


The advertising program in connection 
with the safe driver reward plan presents 
a paradox so strange as to be almost un- 
believable. The organized underwriters 
have announced the plan over the most 
unified protest from organized producers 
which the insurance business has ever 
experienced. + : 

To call this cooperative advertising is 
a misnomer, because it is only coopera- 
tive as between the Bureau companies 
themselves and not between the com- 
panies and their salesmen. 


W. Owen Wilson, Richmond 

T naturally shy away from anything 
which smacks of a cooperative or co- 
operative association. If the plan itself 
had the merit which its proponents claim 
it would not be necessary to spend thou- 
sands of dollars, through newspaper ad- 
vertising, to introduce it to the public. 
The agency forces of the United States 
could have effectively done that in much 
less time. 

When the public wakes up to find out 
that this is not a scheme to promote 
safe driving, but after all is designed 
to enable the companies to write more 
automobile business, and when, in addi- 
tion to this, the public ascertains that 
they are paying for it through increased 
rates, perhaps the answer which you 
seck will come directly from them. 


R. C. Knox, Hartford 
In the forty-five years that I have been 
in this business I have never seen a plan 
meet with greater popular favor among 
prospects and clients of this agency than 
the new safe driver reward plan. My 
own reaction to the companies’ news- 
paper advertising is most favorable. I 
believe the extra incentive offered by the 
plan will enable us to make a substantial 

gain in our automobile business. 


C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown 

The listing of the members of the Bu- 
reau in the ad is good. Assureds in 
reading it will instinctively wonder if 
their company is a member of the Bu- 
reau. After looking down the column 
listing the companies they will probably 
read the ad. The Bureau is also to be 
congratulated in getting such outstand- 
ing cartoonists as Herbert Johnson and 
“Ding.” I am not particularly interested 
in their advertising the safe driver re- 
ward plan, and will certainly be sore if 
they advertise the abominable $1,000 sin- 
ele-limit policy. 

I wish the cooperative advertising plan 
of the Bureau companies had been un- 
dertaken five years ago and that they 
had stressed their stability and the coun- 
try-wide loss service which the agents 
have used as the main selling point of 
the Bureau companies. It is difficult for 
the agency forces to sell an article un- 
less they enthusiastically believe in it. 
My thought is that the Bureau com- 
panies’ biggest problem is to give their 
agents a contract which they can en- 
thusiastically endorse rather than to at- 
tempt to sell an idea directly to the 
public. 


Warren E. Day, Syracuse 

I have long believed that daily news- 
papers offer the best medium for gen- 
eral insurance advertising, and the pub- 
licity (given the safe driver reward plan) 
should bring excellent results, provided, 
of course, that it extends over a period 
of at least four or five months. 


George W. Carter, Detroit 
The merchandising method adopted for 


the selling of the safe driver reward plan 
is contrary to that employed in the sale 
of capital stock insurance, and this de- 
parture will be watched with profound 
interest, 

As to the advertising—the copy is good 
and the cartoons are perfect in design 
but hardly fit in with the “Tiffany” label. 
I believe the type of pictorials appearing 
in Life Magazine would be more ap- 
propriate. 


S. P. Ratchford, Byrne Co., Newark 


This agency thoroughly believes in or- 
ganization such as is exemplified by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and we unequivocally concur in their 
opposition to the adoption of the safe 
driver reward plan. Consequently 
it would appear to us quite inconsistent 
for agents to aline fhemselves with the 
Bureau companies in the projected ad- 
vertising campaign. We are opposed 
to it. 

W. D. O’Gorman, Newark 


The launching of a large publicity plan 
by the Bureau companies is now de- 
cidedly the wise thing to do. In my 
judgment whether the individual agency 
approves this, that or the other safe 
driver reward plan, there can be little 
doubt that all agents would join in the 
feeling that a mass of publicity at the 
inception of the adoption of any safe 


driver reward plan by the Bureau com- 
panies is distinctly desirable. 

The simple fact that such a large num- 
ber of strong and experienced casualty 
companies are cooperating in the ven- 
ture would seem to me to almost guar- 
antee that the advertising will be well 
handled and effective. 

I do not feel that the present plan is 
the best obtainable, but since it repre- 
sents a complete departure from the 
usual practice followed by these Bureau 
companies, it would seem that a large 
amount of publicity is essential. 


B. A. Hoffmann, St. Louis 
The Bureau companies are to be con- 
eratulated on this program. 


Holmes Meade, Topeka 

I am very much in favor of a coopera- 
tive program by the different casualty 
companies, and I think that those ads 
which they are using will be of great 
assistance in writing additional automo- 
bile insurance where the safe driver re- 
ward plan is being used. I think the ads 
are very well gotten up. 

Wade Fetzer, Chicago 

I am glad to give a frank expression 
of opinion on this cooperative advertis- 
ing. I have been urging with increasing 
enthusiasm for years that the greatest 
need in the industry of stock insurance 
today is a stimulation of public interest 
in the needs of insurance. Repeatedly 
I have called attention to the fact that 
whereas the automobile began its exist- 
ence as a luxury, the automobile indus- 
try, through smart advertising, has creat- 
ed a public interest to such a remarkable 
degree that whereas the auto is still a 
luxury it is a first necessity in the minds 
of all people. When the story of 
insurance can be appreciated and accepte 
ed in the minds of all the people the 
insurance business of the future will 
inake the present appear a mere pygmy. 


Charles Bellinger, New York 
The advertisements make a favorable 
first impression. They are informal, 
sparkling, and employ a vocabulary of 
words and thoughts quickly understand- 
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Financial Statement December 31st, 1937 


ASSETS 
*Bonds ..........$4,542,705.05 
a 2,205,112.00 

Cash in Banks and 
MN ce wesosas 420,959.46 

First Mortgages on 
Real Estate ..... 662.737.00 
Real Estate ....... 48,650.00 
Interest Accrued ... 17,066.20 


Re-Insurance Receiv- 
able on Paid Losses 12,575.35 
Premiums in Course 
of Collection (not 
over 90 days due) 869,011.99 





Total Admitted As- 
ara wa ctea ca : $8,808.817.05 


. 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned 

Premiums ......$1,798,467.62 
Reserve for Liability 

SEE dcnrneens 1,680,474.68 
Reserve for All Other 

a 781,286.02 
Reserve for Commis- 

sions, Expenses and 

i eee 325,229.99 
Reserve for Dividends 

Declared ....... 39,980.60 
*Contingency Reserve 74,207.05 
Voluntary Reserve.. 300,000.00 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,809,171.09 
SurpLus To Po.icy- 

HOLDERS ....... 5,809,171.09 

Total ..........$8,808,817.05 





OVER $52,000,000. PAID IN LOSSES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


*Bonds amortized and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insur- 


ance Commissioners. 


7Contingency Reserve, representing difference between total values carried in assets for 
all bonds and stocks owned and total values based on December 31, 1937 market quota- 


tions. 


Securities carried at $420,350.16 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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able by motorists. The objectives pre. 
sented are made to appear desirable by 
an appeal to motives of sentiment and 
economy. All this is to the good. It js 
axiomatic, however, that the minimum 
results are secured from sporadic adver. 
tising, however alluring. If there were 
ro other cause for misgiving, it would 
be important to insist that the appeals 
must be sustained for an extended period 
of time if the advertising money spen; 
is to bring appropriate returns. 
Unfortunately, there is a still more dangerous 
weakness in this particular situation. To de 
velop by advertising a purchase of a produc 
that will disappoint, leaves the advertiser worse 
off in the end than he was in the beginning 
“Once bitten, twice shy.” The lure of a safe 
driver reward plan is in itself enticing, By 
the buyer must not be “let down” when he 
examines the product. The retailers are a long 
step nearer to the consumers than are the man. 
ufacturers. The majority of agents have cop. 
demned the advertised plan as unsound, mis 
leading and ineffective. They may be right or 
they may be wrong, but that is their deliberate 
judgment. It is inevitable that a large propor. 
tion, if not a majoriy, of the consumer Policy. 
buyers will react to the plan as do the retailer 
agency forces. If that happens, the advertising 
will leave a residue of resentment and the com. 
panies’ expenditure will prove worse than useless, 


Meiklejohn’s Column 


(Continued from Page 45) 
cents to get home, and I think you ought 
to pay half.” 

I shall always remember the look on 
“R. J.’s” face when I said this. It scared 
me at first. It was like the sun doing 
its darndest to force its way through a 
bleak and bitter winter sky; and what 
he said, or rather barked, was, “Sit 
down.” He barged out of the office. I 
waited, wondering what it was all about 
and half expecting he had gone for the 
cops. After about twenty minutes went 
by he returned and, stopping in front 
of me, towering six feet and over, he 
said brusquely, “You’re ‘hired. Report 
to Mr. Duval of the city department to- 
morrow morning at 8:30.” Then he left 
me. I was in a daze from which, with 
the enthusiasm of youth, I quickly re- 
covered. And so began an association 
of ten of the happiest years of my in- 
surance career. During that decade I was 
under the tutelage of that grand old man, 
George F. Seward, the then president 
of the Fidelity & Casualty and formerly 
our Minister to China. 

Gets Mutton Pie 

I hurried home, of course, to tell 
mother of my success. I remember she 
was particularly pleased with the fifty- 
fifty economic interlude and made me tell 
it over and over again. If I haven't 
mentioned it before, I should perhaps 
mention now that my mother was Scotch 
and so am I; and she always maintained 
that Mr. Hillas must have been Scotch 
too. Finally she said, “I am proud of 
you, David, and I am going to make you 
a Scotch mutton pie for your dinner.” 
Mutton pies were then and have always 
been my gastronomic weakness. Before 
I got my pie, however, mother, who ev!- 
dently had been thinking matters over, 
spoke, commenting on how strange tt 
was that of all the letters I had written, 
I had gotten a reply so quickly to the 
“ad” I had answered the day before; 
and then she suddenly remembered that 
she hadn’t collaborated with me in the 
writing of that letter and asked me what 
I had said in it. Well, that rather put 
me “on the spot,” but I told her the 
truth. “But it’s not true, Davie,” she 
said, “that’s not your age.” “No,” I said. 
“it isn’t, but I look it, don’t 1? Ané 
I wouldn’t have gotten the job if I didn't 
look it.’ “Well, my son,” she said, “I'm 
afraid no good will ever come of it, but 
I’ll make you the mutton pie just the 
same.” 

Forty-odd years have come and gone 
since that day—years of an uninterrupte’ 
career on William Street with its wom 
derful accumulation of enduring frien¢ 
ships and inspiring associations, eve'Y 
day of which has evidenced the great 
truth so well expressed by my com 
patriot, Robert Burns—“a man’s a mat 
for a’ that.” 
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Mass. Bonding Makes 
Gratifying Report 


MANY INCREASES LAST YEAR 





President Falvey Comments on Various 
Details of Annual Statement 
Made to Stockholders 





President T. J. Falvey of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding has reported to stock- 
holders on 1937 showing 
among other things that the underwrit- 
ing profit was $688,411, an increase of 
$502,279 over 1936, in which year the 
company also made a profit. 

On the income side net premiums writ- 
ten were $14,644,052, increase $383,909. 
Premiums earned $14,705,682, increase 
$583,021. Investment income $966,355, 
decrease $103,664. Total gross income 
$15,610,406, increase $280,245. Premiums 
collected $15,441,334, increase $547,707. 
Excess of income over disbursements 
$1,422,728. Combined loss and expense 
ratio 95.48% against 98.32% in 1936. 

Admitted assets were $19,587,841. Lia- 
bilities consist of reserve for claims $8,- 
351,617, unearned premiums $4,897,527, 
taxes $491,292, commissions on outstand- 
ing premiums $488,454, other liabilities 
$146,813, contingencies $700,000, reinsur- 
ance $20,775. Capital $2,000,000, surplus 
to policyholders $4,491,362. 

President Falvey says in his report: 
“With the exception of the depreciation 
in security valuations, the trend in all 
other essential factors, as shown by the 
results, was gratifying, particularly un- 
der the conditions existing. Underwrit- 
ing and management expense increased 
151% over 1936 owing generally to 
higher maintenance and operating costs 
and a further extension of our business 


operations 


preducing organization. Loss and loss 
expense payments show an increase of 
$236,755 but when contrasted with total 
premium income these ratios for 1936 
and 1937 remained practically unchanged. 
It is gratifying to note that the ratio of 
loss and loss expense incurred to pre- 
miums earned in 1937 was 4.35% less 
than in 1936. Loss and management ex- 
pense ratios combined decreased 2.834% 
for the year. After making all these ad- 
justments, and after the payment of 
$545,426 in dividends to stockholders, the 
surplus, over capital, reserves and all 
other liabilities, is $2,491,362. If we 
should add the ‘$700,000 contingency re- 
serve—no part of which is required for 
allocation to any liability—the surplus 
over capital and all liabilities would be 
$3,191,362.” 


Claim reserves were increased by 
$250,000 and contingency reserve by 
$200,000. 





Joint Casualty-Surety Lunch 
Set For Feb. 16 in Newark 


The Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey at its luncheon meeting 
Tuesday in Newark, N. J., accepted the 
invitation of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey for a joint 
luncheon on February 16, at the Down 
Town Club. The organization also went 
on record as willing and happy to co- 
operate with the protective committee 
of the New Jersey Bankers Association 
in helping member banks on loss pre- 
vention measures. This is a matter 
which the surety managers will take up 
individually with their own bank clients, 
it was decided. 

H. N. Hutchinson, American Surety, 
urged that close attention be paid to 
the outcome of the Aldrick case, involv- 
ing alleged unauthorized practice of law 
by a public adjuster. Fourteen com- 
panies were represented at the mecting, 
over which E. H. Charles, Indemnity Co. 
of N. A., presided. 


“Reward” Plan Reactions 


The most significant development this 
week in the safe driver reward situation 
was the endorsement of the plan by the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents in mid-year session at Harris- 
burg, despite the disapproval given it by 
Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
a week ago. It is expected that this turn 
of affairs will probably bring a request 
for Mr. Hunt to reconsider his rejection 
of the plan. About 100 agents attended 
the meeting. 

* * 


Awaited with keen interest is the re- 
sponse of the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of C. & S. Agents 
to the five page letter sent out by Presi- 
dent Cliff C. Jones, Executive Committee 
Chairman Abrahamson and_ Secretary 
Burras. This letter acquaints member 


agents with the result of the recent con- 
ferences with Bureau companies on the 
safe driver reward plan and in vigorous 
fashion cites objections to the plan. 

The officers and conference committee 
of this association in opposing the plan 
feel that the Bureau companies’ action 
in this matter is of gravest importance 
to its membership not alone because of 
the effect on the business immediately 
involved but because it evidences a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the Bureau 
companies that “wherever a rate is re- 
duced or a benefit is provided for the 
insuring public, a large percentage is 
immediately taken out of the agents’ 
commission.” Thus continual and increas- 
ing alertness is urged so as “to protect 
our business from these encroachments.” 

. « w 

The West Coast Automobile Conference 
at a meeting in Del Monte decided to 
grant permission to member companies 
to allow 15% discounts in advance with 
no consideration of any reward plan. 
The Bureau plan was frowned on by 





Whatno LAWNMOWERS? 5 


--and you call Zhis a drugstore ia 


O MATTER what his establishment may be called, 
the merchant who carries a wide diversity of goods 


is serving the convenience of his customers. 


But suretyship is far more than just a matter of con- 


venience. 


a particular field—and of efficient organization in mak- 
ing that knowledge of the greatest possible value to the 


public and of corresponding profit to the agent. 


The drug store, for good and sufficient reasons, may no 
longer resemble the apothecary’s shop. 
maker has stuck to his last—and so has the FD since 


the earliest days of the corporate surety. 


Just another reason why, in suretyship, it pays to repre- 


sent the 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 061 & associale the 
AMERICAN BONDING CO. OF BALTIMORE 





It is a matter of very specialized knowledge in 


But the shoe- 


ale 


WRITING EXCLUSIVELY FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT’S GAIN 





Old New York Company Comes Through 
1937 With Many Gratifying Features 
in Statement 

Net writings by the Preferred Acci- 
dent last year were $4,396,970 which pro- 
duced an increase of $341,775. The gains 
from underwriting were $163,894. In 1936 
that item was $50,891. Assets are now 
$8,808,817, a gain of $40,000. Increased 
writings necessitated a larger unear: - 
premium reserve so that item stands : 
$1,798,467 which is an increase of $106.- 
879. The liability loss reserve increased 
$214,091 to $1,680,474. Reserves for other 
actual liabilities increased $38,290 to $1,- 
146,496. A year ago the company sct up 
a voluntary contingency reserve of 
$750,000. By reason of the increase in 
liabilities it drew upon that and this year 
carries a contingency reserve of $74,207, 
representing the difference between mar- 
ket values of securities and the values 
prescribed by the insurance commis- 
sioners, and a voluntary reserve of 
$300,000. The surplus to policyholders is 
now $3,809,171—$1,000,000 capital and 
$2,809,171 net surplus—an increase of 
$57,214. 





those attending, who are doubtful of its 
success. The conference voted to allow 
differentials in the discretion oi its mem- 
bers in certain territories. 


A long and lively leita on the safe 
driver plan was held by the directors of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., over the past week-end but 
no definite action pro or con was an- 
nounced following the meeting. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to confer 
with other insurance interests in New 
York City at an early date, and report 
back to the executive committee: John J. 
Roe, Jr., of Patchogue, president, and J. 
W. Rose, Buffalo, secretary of the 
ciation; R. M. L. Carson, Glens 
and F. L. Greeno, Rochester. 


aSso- 


Falls, 
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Records of Accidents 
Occurring Last Year 


FATALITIES 


Cost of Injuries Estimated at $3,700,000,000 
of Which Vehicles Caused 
$1,740,000,000 


TRAFFIC HIGHER 





According to the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, traffic deaths in 1937 
reached a new all-time high of 39,700 and 
106,000 persons were killed in all types 
of accidents. Permanent injuries num- 
bered 375,000 and 9,400,000 persons were 
injured temporarily. The total accidental 
deaths from all causes was 110,248, less 
than in 1936, but the traffic deaths 
showed an increase of 4%. Cost of the 
accident toll is estimated at $3,700,000,000. 
The total of accidental deaths was larger 
than in any year other than 1936. Fatal 
home accidents were 32,000 compared 
with 37,500 in 1936; occupational deaths 
19,000 compared with 18,000, and what 
are called “public deaths,” which are 
those other than traffic accidents and not 
otherwise classified, were 19,000 compared 
with 20,000. 

Major catastrophies were few during 
last year. Falls were responsible for 
26,000 deaths; burns killed 8,000; drown- 
ings 7,000; railroad accidents 4,000; fire- 
arms 3,000; gas poison 2,000; other 
poisons 2,000, and miscellaneous causes 
15,000. Total deaths of children under 
fifteen fell from 16,200 in 1936 to 15,000 
in 1937. The cost of traffic accidents in 
1937 was estimated at $1,740,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,640,000,000 in 1936. 


Individual Records 


Twenty states cut their death totals in 
1936. Most of the national increase 
came from the twelve New England and 
North Atlantic states which had an 11% 
advance. 

Milwaukee, Wis., was rated as the 
safest city with a population of more 
than 500,000. The rate was 108 deaths 


for each 100,000 population. New York 
was second with 12.4. Minneapolis was 
first among cities of from 250,000 to 


500,000 population with a death rate of 
12.4. Memphis was second with a rate of 
13. 

New Bedford, Mass., with a rate of 
6.2, led cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 
population. Hartford, Conn., with 8.3, 
was second and Yonkers, N. Y., third 
with 11.4. 

Bayonne in Winning Class 

Of cities from 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, Bayonne, N. J., was the leader 
with a rate of 3.3. Hoboken, N. J., was 
second with 3.4, and Lakewood, Ohio, 
third with 6.6. 

Leverly, Mass., was first among cities 
of from 25,000 to 50,000 population. Its 
death rate was zero. (It was the largest 


city without a fatality.) Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was second with 2.5 and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., third with 2.9. In the 10,000 


to 25,000 classification, thirty-three cities 
had perfect records. Five of the thirteen 
largest cities showed reductions in traffic 
deaths. They are Milwaukee, Boston, St 
Louis, Pittsburgh and Detroit. 


COMPANIES WIN JUDGMENT 


Commercial Casualty and Firemen’s 
Given Decision in Suit Over 
Securities Co. Bonds 
Judement for $500.000 was ordered in 
Circuit Court, Newark, N. J., against the 
Securities Co. of New Jersey in a suit 
brought by the Firemen’s of Newark, 
N. J., and Commercial Casualty. The 
claim was on bonds of the Securities Co 
The court declared: 

“There can be no doubt that the bonds 
are negotiable and they are due and un- 
paid. I am clearly of the opinion that 
the richts of the plaintiffs have accrued 
and that the defenses set up have no 
validity.” 

Julius S. Rippel, upon whom the com- 
plaint in the suit was served, said the 
suit arose from the refusal of the plain- 
tiffs to accept a new issue of bonds of 
fered when the original issue matured 
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1938 A. & H. Poster 


Protection of children and home— 
through accident and health insurance 
is the motif of the official poster | 
for Accident & Health Insurance | 
Week, April 25-30. The picture of | 
the smiling, carefree little girl, say- | 
ing: “My daddy has accident and | 
health insurance,” is certain to have | 
|a powerful appeal. Pictures of | 
| 


dren are especially effective in ad- 
vertising of any sort and particularly | 
when there is as close a tieup with | 
the subject matter as in this case. The 
design was enthusiastically approved 
by members of the General Commit- | 
te in charge of the observance of the | 
Week this year. | 

The poster will be printed in three | 
colors, red and black on a yellow | 
| background in two sizes. The larger 
| size 17 by 24 inches, is intended for | 
| wall and window display, while the | 
smaller, 9 by 12, printed on cardboard, 


Mass. Bonding Preparing 
To Move in Short Time 

The Massachusetts Bonding expects to 
move into its newly acquired home office 
building in Boston late this Spring. The 
need for better accommodations has been 
felt for a long time, not only for the 
comfort of personnel and safety of rec- 
ords but also for the opportunities af- 
forded for efficient handling of 
constantly increasing business. 

The building is well constructed, of 
fourteen stories and basement, erected 
in 1931. It has approximately 150,000 
square feet of rentable floor space and 
is located in the center of the financial 
and insurance district of Boston. The 
present entrances, 10 Post Office Square, 
and on Kilby Street, are to be augmented 
by an additional entrance at 85 Water 
Street. The directors and management 
of the company believe that investment 
in this building will be a sound and 
profitable one. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP ILLNESS 


more 








Dr. Lazenby Shows Degrees of Disability 
and Mortality Among Various 
Working Groups 
Health problems of industrial life de- 
mand the best attention of the medical 
profession, and represent a field of ac- 
tivity in preventive medicine which has 
been more or less neglected, Dr. A. D. 
Lazenby, chief surgeon, Maryland Cas- 
valty, declared in an address January 
25 before the Atlanta Graduate Medical 
Assembly. Dr. Lazenby cited the work 
insurance companies are doing to raise 
the general level of industrial health. 
He observed that disabling illness is 76% 
higher among unskilled labor, 40% high- 
er among skilled labor, than in the so- 
called non-industrial group. The death 
rate among skilled labor is 24% higher, 
among semi-skilled labor 50% higher, 
and unskilled labor 116% higher than in 

the non-industrial group. 

Dr. Lazenby was recently 
member of the new Council on 
trial Health of the American 
Association. 
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Hospital’s Liability 
For Patient’s Safety 
TREATMENT GIVEN BY LAYMAN 





Contrary to General Rule Dissenting 
Opinion Was That Defendant Hospital 
Could Be Held Negligent 





In a case, Hendrickson v. Hodkin et 
al., which has attracted much attention, 
involving the extent of negligence of a 
hospital, whether charitable or private, 
to its patients the plaintiff patient sued 
for judgment for $40,211 in New York 
Supreme Court, Kings County, against 
three defendants including a private hos- 
pital, layman and doctor. The hospital 
alone appealed, and the New York Ap- 
pellate Division, Second Department, has 
reversed the Supreme Court’s judgment 
as against the hospital for error in a 
charge by the trial court to the jury, and 
dismissed the complaint. It is probable 
that the New York Court of Appeals 
will in the near future deal exhaustively 
with the liability of hospitals. 

Facts in the case are as follows: John 
Hendrickson suffered personal injuries as 
a result of a so-called cancer cure pre- 
scribed and administered by Rigley, a 
layman. This cure was administered un- 
der the supervision of a Dr. Hodkin, a 
licensed physician. Hendrickson had re- 
tained both of them. He was treated 
while a patient of Dr. Hodkin in_ the 
Park East Hospital, operated by Park 
East Operating Corp. Hendrickson sued 
Dr. Hodkin, the Park East Corp. and 
Rigley for damages and recovered his 
judgment in the New York Supreme 
Court on a verdict against the three 
defendants. Hendrickson v. Hodkin et 
al. 294 N. Y. S. 982. 


Hospital’s Duty to Plaintiff 


The charge was to the effect that the 
hospital owed the plaintiff the duty of 
exercising reasonable care for his safety 
and protection and that in determining 
whether or not it had discharged that 
duty the jury may consider the fact that 
no one in authority inspected the hos- 
pital record or chart pertaining to plain- 
tiff; that the case was not reported to 
the chief of staff, and that no staff 
meetings were held with reference to it. 
The jury was further instructed, in ef- 
fect, that if the performance of these 
acts would have led to a discovery of 
the dangers inherent in the treatment ad- 
ministered by plaintiff’s doctors, the hos- 
pital failed in its duty. This the Ap- 
pellate Division held to be error. 

After having stated the facts of the 
case as above, Johnston, justice, for the 
majority, said: “Assuming the hospital 
was under a duty to exercise such care, 
the scope of this duty did not extend to 
the professional treatment administered 
by plaintiff's own doctors, whether they 
were licensed or not. The respects in 
which it is claimed the hospital was 
derelict all pertain to such professional 
treatment, with which appellant had no 
right to interfere. Further, assuming 
the appellant in the respects mentioned 
was negligent, such negligence must be 
attributed to its doctors and nurses. The 
rule is now well settled that a hospital, 
whether charitable or private, is im- 
mune from liability to patients by reason 
of the negligence of its doctors and 
nurses with respect to any matter re- 
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Edson S. Lott Wrote First 
Book Twenty-Six Yrs. Ago 


Edson S. Lott, board chairman, United 
States Casualty, whose book on “Great 
Pioneers in American Liability Insur- 
ance” is in the course of preparation 
was the author of a book back in 192 
called “Which Will Be Best for the 
Workman?” Appearing at the advent 
of workmen’s compensation laws this 
volume had to do with employers’ lia. 
bility and compensation laws. Since that 
time Mr. Lott has been the author of 
many articles and pamphlets. His per. 
sonality sketch on William BroSmith 
late vice-president-general counsel of the 
Travelers, which will appear shortly jn 
the “Great Pioneers” series will repre. 
sent his writings at their best. 


MORE BILLS AT ALBANY 
Subjects Cover Compensation, Physi- 
cian’s Lien, Guest Actions, And 
Inspection of Vehicles 

The following bills have been introduced 
in the New York legislature: Assembly 
846, Jarema, repeals present section 12 
and adds new section 12, compensation law. 
by permitting claimants to receive com- 
pensation from date of disability. 

Assembly 858, Fite, adds new section 190 
to lien law, giving physicians right of lien 
for services on account of personal in- 
juries resulting from negligence of another 
except where settlement for verdict is less 
than $300 
_ Assembly 859, Fite, adds new section 
59-a to vehicle and traffic law, providing 
that no person transported by owner or 
operator of motor vehicle as guest shall 
have cause of action for damages with 
certain exceptions. 

Assembly 927, Thompson, by which sec- 
tion 61, public service law, is amended to 
provide that fund of special account of 
omnibus corporation, in lieu of liability 
insurance, shall not be released, _ trans- 
ferred, pledged or assigned except with 
approval of public service commission and 
shall not be disbursed or diminished or 
subject to attachment except in  satisfac- 
tion of claims and judgments for which 
it was established. 

Assembly 958 amends vehicle and traffic 
law by adding new Article 7 providing 
for compulsory inspection of motor ve- 
hicles at testing stations and creating ad- 
visory safety board in motor vehicle bu- 
reau. 








lating to the patient’s medical care and 
attention.” 

Opinion for Reversal and New Trial 

Lazansky, J., Hagerty, J., con- 
curring, dissented as to dismissal of the 
complaint, and wrote an opinion for re- 
versal and a new trial. The dissenting 
opinion said, in part: 

“Is there any duty which such a hos- 
pital owes to a patient under the fore- 
going circumstances? In my _ opinion 
there is. The patient is in the custody 
of the institution. 

“Defendant Rigley, who had no license 
to practice medicine, was a fraud anda 
quack. His alleged cancer cure had no 
merit whatsoever. On the contrary, it 
was dangerous to human life. 

“There is ample proof in this case, 
aside from the knowledge of the nurses, 
from which a jury could find that the 
administration not only had reason to 
know, but actually did know what was 
going on, * * * 

“It was not made clear to the jury 
under what circumstances defendant hos- 
pital would be liable. * * * Here, De- 
fendant Rigley was not licensed. De- 
fendant hospital knew it. It permitted 
him to treat plaintiff. Rigley’s conduct 
was in violation of the education law. 
His treatment was the proximate cause 
of plaintiff’s serious injuries. This was 
negligence under the education law, in 
that the defendant hospital aided and 
abetted. It was also guilty of negligence. 
However, the court did not charge the 
jury as to the responsibility of defendant 
hospital in this connection.” 

The Court*of Appeals will probably in 
the near future have an apportunity to 
deal exhaustively with the liability © 
hospitals. 
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